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Motor  Racing  Hungarian  Grand  Prix 

Villeneuve  closes 
the  gap  on  Hill 

Atari  Henry  In  Budapest  sees  the  Williams  drivers 
complete  a one-two  as  the  team  equals  Ferrari's  . 
record  of  eight  constructors'  championships 


GUARDIAN  Waft, 
August  18 1^ 


DAMON  HILUs  world  cham- 
pionship hopes  came  under 
further  assault  on  Sunday 
when  his  Williams-Renault  team- 
mate Jacques  Villeneuve  beat  him 
into  second  place  in  an  exciting  fin- 
ish to  the  Hungarian  Grand  Prix 
here  despite  a thrilling  spurt  by  the 
Englishman  in  (he  closing  stages  of 
the  77-lap  contest. 

Villencuve's  third  victory  in  his 
first  Formula  One  season  reduced 
Hill's  Rd vantage  to  17  points  with 
four  races,  carrying  a maximum  of 
>10  points,  remaining. 

Villeneuve  was  delighted.  “It  was 
great,  especially  because  1 was  able 
tu  beat  Damon  on  that  track.  I don't 
usually  tike  that  kind  of  circuit  but 
this  victory  has  made  me  very 
happy.'’ 

After  a tactically  demanding  and 
complex  battle  Hill  resumed  after 
his  third  refuelling  stop  7sec  behind 
Ihc  Canadian  but  reduced  that  to 
0-7 sec  — three  car  lengths  — over 
Ihc  film]  15  laps. 

However,  though  the  outcome  of 
the  drivers'  championship  remains 
finely  balanced  between  the  two 
Williams  _ drivers,  their  team 
clinched  its  eighth  constructors' 
championship.  That  equals  Ferrari’s 
record,  although  the  Italian  marque 
won  its  first  title  in  1961,  19  years 


Cry/DtiC  CrOSSWOrd  by  Araucaria 


Across 

4 HHIhrad  senior  won  last  time  (6) 

6 Non-ftattonel  William?  The  case 
can  go  higher  (4,4) 

9 No  whistle-blower^  habit  (6) 

10  Mute  utterance  backed  what 
rodent  does  about  boy  (4-4) 

11  Great  trouble  befng  kept  by 
keeper  In  aquarian  setting  (6,6) 

15  Agreement  to  occupy  little 
room?  (7) 

1 7 He'll  go  for  a steer  like  the  wind 
fn  the  leaves  (7) 

18  Sea  across  the  Channel  an 
irishman  depicted,  the  old  fool 
(5-0)  ■ 


22  Indian  firm  on  the  Channel 
across  the  Sea  (8) 

23  String  goes  Into  string  — It's  a 
bit  painful  (6) 

24  Scoffing  to  originate  outside  the 
islands  (8) 

25  Second  prize  for  heraldry?  (6) 

Down 

1 User  of  a hundred  topless  pens 
or  blue  pencils?  (6) 

2 China's  royal  race  (5,5) 

3 Pole  put  In  money  for  a chain  (8) 

4 Sheep  from  the  West  caught  by 
female  detective  (B) 

5 Sentences  fn  American 


before  the  younger  Williams  team's 
maiden  triumph. 

Behind  Hill  wsb  Jean  Alesi's 
Benetton  in  third  place,  almost 
lapped  by  the  dominant  Williams 
pair,  while  Mika  Hakldnen's 
McLaren,  Olivier  Panls's  Ligier  and 
the  Jordan  of  Rubens  Barrichello 
completed  the  top  six. 

Michael  Schumacher’s  Ferrari, 
having  qualified  on  pole  position, 
went  out  with  throttle  problems 
while  running  third  with  seven  laps 
left. 

Hill  effectively  lost  the  race  when 
lie  was  slow  away  from  second  place 
on  the  front  row  of  the  grid,  having 
to  race  off-line  on  the  dust  as  the 
pack  sprinted  for  the  corner.  Vil- 
leneuve completed  the  opening  lap 
tucked  tightly  behind  Schumacher’s 
Ferrari  while  Hill  was  bogged  down 
in  fourth  place  behind  Alesi,  a set- 
back (hat  cost  him  a second  a lap  in 
the  opening  stages. 

"I  was  particularly  disgusted  with 
the  start,"  said  Hill,  "but.  that  aside, 
the  race  was  a very  good  one.  I had 
to  push  like  mad  to  catch  up,  make 
up  the  gap.  In  the  closing  stages  I 
was  the  fastest  car  on  the  track  but  I 
lost  the  race  behind  Jean  in  the  first 
10  laps. 

“The  way  the  clutch  works 
doesn't  suit  me,  and  Williams  have 


I * 


HifntfnrSn  Pvh  *cJ;um;cher>  Villeneuve,  right,  accelerate  away  from  Hill  as  ij 

Hungarian  Grand  Prix  gets  under  way  in  Budapest  photograph:  duswwk 


been  working  hard  to  proride  me 
with  a dutch  I can  use  more  easily. 
But  we're  going  testing  in 
Barcelona,  where  we  can  do  more 
work  on  that.  I'm  frustrated  about 
the  way  it  operates.  I don’t  know 
how  many  timeB  the  clutch  has  cost 
me  time  at  the  start  of  a race." 

Having  made  that  slow  start,  Hill 
believed  he  would  have  been  better 
served  with  a two-stop  strategy 
rather  than  the  three  stops  he 
ended  up  with.  “I  thought  I knew 
what  I was  doing,"  he  said,  "but  the 
strategy  was  changed  after  the  first 
stop.  When  I made  the  first  stop,  ! 
thought  I was  doing  a two-stop  until 
the  time  I came  in  for  my  second 


publications  take  ages  (8) 

7 Picture  for  ona  to  study  (4) 

8 Ustaner  to  direction  for  sledga 
(4) 

1 2 Fathers  funny  greeting  to  virgin 
following  a narrow  escape?  (10) 

13  Italian  name  for  actress  In 
football  dub  (EngHsh)  (8) 

1 4 The  pulse  in  the  forehead  Is  Just 
bully  (8) 

1 6 Tick  off  a day  In  the  embrace  of 
a beautiful  person  (8) 

19  Noah's  second  attempt  on  the 
Trent?  (6) 

20  A tot  of  detectives  take  drugs  (4) 


and  I found  out  I was  doing  another 
stop.  So  it  was  a bit  confusing." 

In  fact,  when  Schumacher  came 
in  for  his  first  refuelling  stop  Hill 
stayed  out  for  six  laps  in  order  to 
make  sufficient  ground  on  the  Fer- 
rari to  stay  ahead  as  he  emerged 
from  his  own  first  stop.  In  feet,  he 
dropped  to  fourth  behind  Alesi,  only 
overtaking  the  Benetton  for  third 
place  on  lap  31  when  the  French- 
man slid  wide  at  the  first  corner. 

Hill  pointed  out  that  he  has  regis- 
tered the  fastest  lap  “so  I can’t  be 
doing  it  all  wrong",  but  it  was  his 
Junior  partner  who  had  stolen  the 
limelight  Villeneuve  had  managed 
to  slip  ahead  of  Schumacher  to  take 


the  lead  during  the  first  round  ofre 
fuelling  stops,  after  which  Hill  gala 
chance  to  make  a realistic  challenge 
to  his  team-mate  only  when  the 
Canadian  lost  lOsec  at  his  final  slop 
because  of  a sticking  rear-whrtl 
nut. 

In  the  closing  stages  Villeneuve 
did  all  he  needed  to,  concentraiin* 
on  keeping  things  tidy  and  not  mat 
ing  a mistake.  Although  Hill's  w* 
the  fastest  car  at  that  stage,  Ik 
Canadian  refused  to  be  pressured 
and  rounded  off  the  afternoon  confi 
dent  that  he  might  now  be  able  u 
make  Hill  work  for  the  champ, 
onship  up  to  the  final  race  at  Japan1!  I 
Suzuka  circuit  in  November. 


Springboks  bow  in  final  phase 


{an  Borthwlak  In  Cape  Town 

T HE  BODY  language  at  post- 
I match  press  conferences  is 
often  a good  Indication  of  the 
mental  and  physical  states  of 
respective  camps.  At  Newlands 
on  Saturday  Gary  TeJchmann, 
the  Springboks  vice-captain, 
appeared  in  a sweat-soaked 


d.  j-,  Z 7 *7  “'  V*#  "ppearea  m a sweat-soaked 

21  Ruler  who  turns  up  for  Frost?  (4)  T-shirt,  his  face  hazard  and 

voice  bare(y  audible. 

Uke  the  other  Springbok 
forwards,  Teichmann  — deputis- 
ing for  tiie  captain  Francois 
Pienaar,  who  was  being  X-rayed 
for  a “lower  neck  injury*1  — had 

just  produced  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  performances  of 

Individual  and  team  commit- 
ment ever  Been.  For  more  than 
60  minutes  South  Africa,  who 
had  kept  their  line  intact  in  tii? 
three  previous  games  against 


Ust  week's  solution 
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presented  with  the  ^gantic  Tri- 
Nations  Cup  but  because  their 
faith  in  attacking  rugby  had  ^ 
vindicated  and  they  had  won  a 
Test  in  South  Africa,  where  they 
have  yet  to  take  a series. 

Putting  their  earfy  jitters  be- 
hind them.  New  Zealand  studs  to 

a game  plan  and  came  from  be- 
hind to  score  23  points  in  the 
final  quarter.  "I  just  believed  we 
had  to  keep  plugging  away  and 
that  eventually  the  gaps  would 
open  and  tries  would  come,*  . 
said  Fitzpatrick. 

Whether  or  not  the  result  can 
be  linked  to  the  SSth-minute  e» 
of  Pienaar  is  debatable  but  It 
took  New  Zealand  virtually  W* 

hour  to  gftln  the  upper  band  wp 

a Glen  Osborne  try. 

This  was  a match  of  bone- 
shuddering  Intensity  and  one 
wonders  how  the  teams  will 


wonders  how  the  teams 

New  Zealand,  showed  outstand-  cope  vWth  the  unprecedented 
mg  resolution  and  aggression  in  demands  of  a three-test  aeries 


defence. 

"Unfortunately  defending 
takes  a lot  out  of  you,”  said 
Teichmann.  The  All  Blacks  had 
long  periods  where  they  domi- 
nated the  second-  and  third- 
phase  possession1,  and  we  did 
nothing  but  defend:”  1 

As  for  thfe  New  Zealand  dele-  ‘ 
gation,  they  trooped  Jhtb  the  in- 
terview room  already  showered, 
exuding  a rosy  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion — not  so  much  because 
Sean  Fitzpatrick  had  jiist  been 


over  the  next  three  veeks. 

The  prop  Os  du  Randt,  earn*1 
off  on  a stretcher  shortly  ben** 
full-time,  has  eiispected  coft#* 
slon,  In  which  case  he  will 
the  forthcoming  series.  Pieo**' 
who  was  taken  from  the  field 
with  hiS  heck  immobilised, 
found  to  have  a slipped  vert**1 
and,  although  H waa  popp«V, 
back  Into  place,  he  is  expected 
to  need  at  leart  three  wteetos  P* 
and  will  almost  tertJlnb®*. ! 
the  series  too.  ' 
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UK  prisons  in 
chaos  after 
inmates  freed  , 

Duncan  Campbell 1 

THE  UK  Prison  Service  waB 
thrown  into  chaos  last  week  as  It 
emerged  that  hundreds  of  multiple 
offenders  were  to  be  released  early 
because  of  a change  in  the  way  their 
sentences  arc  calculated. 

The  move  took  the  Prison  Service 
by  surprise  to  such  an  extent  that 
sex  offenders  and  prisoners  of  no 
fixed  abode  were  suddenly  out  on 
the  streets  without  the  normal  pe- 
riod to  prepare  them  for  release. 

Prison  officials  also  privately  fear 
the  possibility  of  potentially  thou- 
sands of  compensation  claims 
stretching  back  30  years  from  pris- 
oners who-  have  already  served 
much  longer  sentences  than  they 
should  have  done.  Prisoners  could 
be  entitled  hi  about  £95  (§150)  for 
every  excess  (lay  inside.  All  those 
entitled  to  the  reduction  have  com- 
muted more  than  one  offence. 

Within  48  hours  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Miclmel  Howard,  halted  the 
release  programme.  The  Prison 
Service  was  left  in  disarray  by  his 
sudden  move,  made  after  obtaining 
fresh  legal  advice  which  apparently 
went  against  that  of  his  own  officials. 

At  least  500  inmates  due  to  be  freed 
at  the  weekend  remained  in  jail. 

The  director  of  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice, Richard  Tilt,  and  senior  col- 
leagues were  working  late  on 
Monday  on  an  urgent  report  for  Mr 
Howard  about  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  sudden  release  of 
prisoners. 

Mr  Howard  said  he  wanted  the 
law  clarified  before  any  further  re- 
leases were  sanctioned,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary admission,  he  also  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  release  pro- 
gramme until  hours  before  it  was  re- 
vealed. 

“1  didn't  know  about  it.  We  are 
looking  into  that.  I think  I should 
have  been  consulted  beforehand. 
It's  extraordinary,”  he  said. 

, Mr  Howard's  assertion  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  release  policy 
\yill  astound  many  MPs  given  that 
Prison  Service  officials  art  thought 
t<j>  have  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem, thrown  up  in  two  court1  chal- 
lenges in  the  last  year,  for  months.  1 
: The  Home  Secretary  said  in  a 
statement:  The  Irw  is  noil  clear.1 1 
expect  there  to  be  an  early  chal- 
lenge to  my  decision.  I very  ktiuch- 
ifope  that  the  courts  will  expedite 
that  hearing  and  we  will  co-operate 
in  any  way  necessary." 

; Officials  stood  by  their  insistence 
ll-iat  ministers  had  not  been  kept  in 
formed  of  legal  advice  from  Home. 
Office  lawyers  tlipt  led  to  86  prison- 
ers being  released . r—  before.  Mr 
Howard  stopped  the  process.  , 

: A former  Conservative  Home  Of- 
fice minister  said  that  it  was  “totally 
apd  utterly  unbelievable  that  Spch 
a politically  sensitive  decision,  co yin 
have  been  taken  without  ministers 
being  aware  of  It  This  ia  a Home 
continued  on  page  11 
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Weeping  schoolchildren,  wearing  traditional  folk  costumes,  listen  to 

the  funeral  service  in  Ut-ge  of  two  victims  of  a Belgian  paedophile 

ring.  Full  story,  page  4 photograph  JEROME  celav 

Right  supports  Chirac  as 
police  evict  immigrants 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris  | 

PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac 
eqjoyed  a boost  in  popularity  as 
the  first  of  more  than  200  immi- 
grants evicted  from  a church  occu- 
pation in  Paris  were  flown  to  West 
Africa  at  the  weekend. 

Most  of  the  Africans  who  occu- 
pied the  Saint  Bernard  church  in 
Paris  for  nearly  two  months  were 
released  after  last  week's  raid,  but 
i [pur  of  those  Involved  In  the  sit-in 
• were  reportedly 'among  the  57 1 ini-1 
migrants  flown  to  Senegal,  Mali' and 
Zaire  last  Saturday. 1 
; A Paris  court  on  Monday  barred 
the-  expulsion  of  three  of ' the 
Africans  who  staged 1 fl  52-day 
hunger  strike  for  tho  right  to  stay  in 
Ifance  — the  court  said  they  wert 
too  iveok'to  travel  — as  Immigrant 
leaders  raid  they  hoped  their  cause 
would  become  a national  iriovement. 

■ Last  week  hundreds  of  anti-' 
government  protesters'  seeking  the 
Immigrariis'  release  dashed  with 
: riot  police.  The  police  fired  tear  gas 
after  some  protested  iu  a crowd  of 
up  to  1,000  tried  to  enter  the  deten- 
tion centre 'In  Vincennes,  eastern 
. Paris,  where  most  of  the  Africans 
were  being  held. 


The  interior  ministry  announced 

that  40  of  the  protesters  had  been 

granted  permission  to  stay,  with 

other  cases  still  undecided.  By  Sun-- 
day  night  most  had  been  released 

' from  detention  with  orders  to  report 

regularly  to  police. 

The  38  per  cent  “satisfaction” ' 
rating  scored  by  President  Chirac  in 
Sunday's  Journal  du  Dimanche  poll 
— a rise  of  3 per  cent  — was  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  intervention  he 
ordered  to  end  the  church  prqtesL;  i' 
Among  supporters  of  the  anti- 
i Emigrant  Nationalfropt,  his  satis*  • 

’ faction  rating  rose  by  28  per  cent 
over  die  course  of  a month. 

■ Opposition  politicians,  human 
rights  activists  and  church  leaders 
' denounced  the1  government's  uu-‘ 

willingness ■■to  negotiate  with  life 
Africans  — all  residents  of  France 
when  a new  law  Changed  their  sta- 
tus In  1994.  ■■ 

I The  • Socialist  leftdctV  Lionel 
Jospin,  said!  “Tills  intervention 
shovys  the  pbstihacy  of  the  goveln- 
1 ineni  tad  its  clumsiness."  The  Arch- 
1 bishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Lusliger,' 
; said  it  had  acted  In  a "politically  Irre- 
sbonBlble"  manner.  1 1 
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S Korea  avenges 
Kwangju  massacre 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 

SOUTH  KOREA  took  harsh 
retribution  agninat  a brutal 
and  corrupt  military  past  this 
week  when  a Seoul  court  ordered 
tiie  execution  of  former  president 
Chun  Doo-hwan  and  prison  for  u 
prominent  army  of  tycoons,  gener- 
als and  politicians  at  the  summit  of  ’ 
Korea  Inc, 

But  jeers  and  tears  greeted  the 
decision  of  a three-judge  tribunal  to 
sentence  a second  former  presi- 
dent. Huh  Taewnu.  to  22J£  yearn  itt 
prison  instead  of  death. 

“Death  to  others,"  chanted  spec- 
tators, some  of  them  relatives  of 
pro-democracy  dfinonstratore  who 
were  killed  in  the  198ft  Kwangju 
massacre. 

Ihe  sentencing  was  the  climax  of 
n ninc-nionlh  attempt  to  confront 
South  Korea's  dark  past  in  court,  u 
calliartic  legal  exercise  designeil  U* 
exorcise  tin-  rfeinmm  of  Kwangju 
and  purge  the  hloorlshixl  and  graft 
ibiii  taint  the  cm  miry  V i cmmmic- 
Lrimiiphs. 

In  addiliiiu  In  their  convict  ions  fur 
mutiny  and  treason,  tile  two  former 
presidents  were  found  guilty  of 
pocketing  some  S6U0  million  in 
bribes  and  illegal  “cmitribiilruiis" 
from  businessmen. 

Chun,  a disgraced  ex-general,  was 
fined  225.9  billion  won  ($275  mil- 
lion) and  Roh  283.8  billion  won  I.834G 
million)  — the  sum  they  extorted 
during  their  years  in  lire  presiden- 
tial Blue  House,  from  1980  to  1992. 

Much  of  tiie  country  came  to  a 
hail  on  Monday  as  people  crowded 
around  television  sets  to  watch  the 
finale  of  what  South  Koreans  call 
the  “trial  of  the  century". 

At  the  courthouse,  a group  of 
women  dressed  in  white  mourning 
clothes  cheered  the  death  sentence 
against  Chun,  but  Jeered  the  prison 
term  for  Roh.  They  later  mobbed 
Roh's  son, . Jae-hun.  as  he  left  the 
court,  shouting:  “Kifl  the  mur- 
derer's sort." 

The  drama  at  the  Seoul  district 
criminal  court  has  sent  shivers 
through  authoritarian  regimes 
across  Asia.  But  despite  the  death 
■ sentence,  it  will  disappoint  demands 
for  vengeance  from  relatives  of  the 
■ more  than  200  people  killed,  and 
hundreds  more  wounded,  in  the 
Kwangju  assault. 

: Tiie  brutal  crackdown  estab- 
lished a pattern  of  repression  re- 
■ peated  in  Bering  and  Burma  in  1989 
nlnd  — though  with  far  less  blood- 
• shed  — the  Indonesian  capital  of 
• Jakarta  last  moqth.  i 

But  Chun  is  unlikely  to  be  exe- 
cuted. His  death  sentence  will  now 
be  reviewed  by  the  highest  court 
Etlid,  if  upheld,  will  probably  be  lifted 
' by  presidential  decrdc.  ; 

Eighteen  members  of  the  busi- 
ness and  political  dlite  — ranging 
from  the  chairmen  of  the  Samsung 

I ahd  Daewoo  conglomerates  to  for- 
mer cabinet  ministers — wert  jailed 


for  corruption.  Biit  the  more  promi- 
nent'moguls  are  likely  to  spend  lit- 
tle, if  any,  lime  in  prison.  The  head 
of  Samsung,  Lee  Kun-hee,  was 
given  only  symbolic  punishment  — 
a two-year  sentence  suspended  for 
three  years. 

Samsung,  the  country’s  largest 
Industrial  conglomerate,  and  other 
business  empires,  form  tin-  back- 
bone of  Ihe  economy,  and  their 
representatives  have  argued 
throughout  that  they  are  victims  of 
a corrupt  political  caste.  Most  of  the 
nine  jailed  executives  are  expected 
to  receive  a presidential  pardon. 

ixss  mercy  will  probably  be 
shown  to  13  former  military  col- 
leagues of  Chilli  and  Roll,  who  n- 
ceived  jail  terms  of  from  four  to  til 
years.  Another  former  officer  was 
cleared. 

Both  Chilli  nrnl  Roll,  hnyhuod 
friends  who  led  a military  putsch  in 
December  1979.  have  dismissed  tin- 
trial  as  a "political  circus"  orches. 
Iraled  by  President  Kim  Yimng-sam. 
i l:le.’led  in  )'i92  a*  til*-  fiv<t  civilian 
I pn-Mdeni  in  32  ye.irv  Mr  Kim  foe-  '■ 
pnniiised  to  "right  tiie  wrung-  ul  1 
liisiury''.  Critics  May  Ire  i-  ni'nv  in-  J 
teresled  in  boostiiig  IiK  Ibigging  [ 
po|iulnrity. 

Tilt1  two  former  presidents  tie 
fended  their  coup  as  necessary  to 
prevent  anarchy  after  lire  assassina- 
tion of  Presidciil  Park  Clnmg-liee. 
Tire  judges  rejected  the  claim,  de- 
scribing the  putsch  as  “illegal  and 
"responsible  for  inflicting  enormous 
damage  on  the  people”. 

The  judges  denounced  the 
I decision  to  send  troops  to  crush  the 
I Kwangju  protests.  But  they  said 
■ Roh  would  be  spared  death  in 
recognition  of  his  role  in  gaining  the 
country  entry  to  the  United  Nations 
in  1991  and  other  diplomatic 
achievements. 
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When  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  out  of  focus 

/AN  KATZ  got  it  right  regarding  I too,  in  attempts  to  call  all  ^ 
US  media  roverntm  nf  iho  1 xminfinxi.  « i.  ! i is * 
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■ US  media  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta  (Driven 
to  despair  by  NBC's  schlock  tactics, 
August  111,  I suppose  everyone 
apart  from  the  '‘target  audience" 
was  frustrated  and  appalled  both  by 
the  lack  of  coverage  of  athletic 
events  (once  thought  to  be  the  rea- 
son for  the  Olympics),  and  by  the 
near-paranoia  in  keeping  only  US 
athletes  In  the  cameras.  What  can 
the  future  be  for  the  Olympics?  Just 
another  professional  media  sports 
event  overwhelmed  by  dollars? 

Oils  xenophobic  US  focus  is  not 
confined  to  coverage  of  the 
Olympics.  Television  news  cover- 
age is  much  the  same.  For  example, 
the  very  popular  ABC's  World  News 
Tonight,  with  Peter  Jennings,  dis- 
plays the  same  myopic  view  of  the 
world . About  Hfi  or  90  per  cent  of 
"world  news"  divers  domestic  US 
slorifs,  must  having  link-  signifi- 
cance outside  (lie  United  States. 
Jusl  now,  | in1  matter  is  made  uiudi 
null'll  worse  with  (]«>  Disney  World- 
like  exhibition  of  presidcnliid  nomi- 
nating conventions.  The  "soap 
opera"  emphasis  is  evident  there  as 
it  was  in  the  Olympic  Games,  Hie 
Republican  convention  (like  the 
(in If  war)  was  a carefully  scripted 
and  managed  “news”  event. 

'Hie  remaining  10  per  cent  nf 
World  News  Tonight  is  taken  up  in 
large  |>art  by  US  interests  abroad. 
<cg,  (he  bombing  in  Saudi  Arabia), 
or  by  its  client  states  (eg.  Israel). 
With  luck,  brief  coverage  might  be 
given,  for  example,  to  Chechen ia  or 
Bosnia  (with  a substantial  US  inter- 
est). Otherwise,  forget  the  “world” 
outside  the  US.  The  content  of 
much  of  the  print  coverage  is  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

'Hie  same  xenophobia  is  evident. 


too,  in  attempts  to  call  all  other 
countries  to  task,  including  Amer- 
ica's staunchest  allies,  if  they  don't 
toe  the  line  on  sanctions  and  embar- 
goes against  countries  politically  un- 
popular in  the  US  (eg,  Cuba,  Libya, 
Iran,  Iraq). 

A particularly  sad  and  perilous 
feature  of  this  US  political  and 
media  fixation  ia  how,  if  at  all,  the 
American  public  can  be  educated 
about  vital  matters  outside  their 
own  borders.  What  will  that  igno- 
rance cost  the  rest  of  us? 

In  the  face  of  all  tliis,  thank  God 
for  tile  BBC  World  Service.  And  of 
course,  the  Guardian  Weekly. 

James  E Gamier, 

Ottawa,  Canada 


SEVERAL  articles  in  recent  is- 
sues of  Hie  Weekly  linve  decried 
Hie  commercialism  of  the  Atlanta 
Games  and  (ho  nauseating, 
pium- liial  sent i mentality  of  NBC's 
television  coverage.  Tile  situation  is 
actually  far  worse  than  the  articles 
describe.  Far  from  being  transient 
aberrations  brought  on  by  the 
excitement  of  Hie  Games,  these 
ghastly  carryings  on  are  (he  natural 
consequences  of  the  way  things  are 
in  the  US. 

, What  you  witnessed  during  the 
Games  was  a society  and  news 
iinxlin  dominated  by  corporations, 
business  interests,  and  socalk-d 
public  relations  lo  an  extent  that 
foreigners  may  find  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. There  is  hardly  an  area  of 
life  in  the  US  that  has  not  in  some 
way  been  manipulated,  packaged, 
engineered,  marketed  or  sanitised. 
Propaganda  and  ideology  Is  so 
pervasive  it  is  invisible.  This  has 
created  an  hermetic  and  largely  fic- 
tional world  within  which  the  Ameri- 


can public,  with  the  odd  exception, 
lives  its  life.  I suspect  that  there  is 
little  distinction  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans  between  amuse- 
ment parks,  fictional  places,  and 
other  countries. 

Cecil  Bloch, 

Mountain  View,  California,  USA 

Mind  Canada’s 
language 

/CHARLES  TRUEHEARTS  article 
W on  Quebec’s  language  policies 
(Quebec  calls  to  its  mother  tongue, 
August  11)  is  misleading  to  the  point 
of  being,  pardon  the  pun,  untrue. 

His  opening  paragraph  sets  the 
tone  by  stating  that  while  all  of 
Canada  is  bilingual,  "Quebec  de- 
clines the  gesture.  It  has  just  one  of- 
ficial language:  French."  The 
problem  with  this  statement  is  that 
it  is  incorrect.  While  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  has  adopted  offi- 
cial bilingualism  — limited  to  some 
of  its  activities  and  parts  of  the  coun- 
try — no  provincial  government  has 
followed  suit  except  one,  my  home 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  Que- 
bec has  “declined  the  gesture"  in 
the  company  of  eight  other  provin- 
cial governments.  Even  without 
being  officially  bilingual,  Quebec 
still  offers  a greater  range  of  public 
services  in  English  than  do  most  of 
its  provincial  counterparts,  in 
French,  for  their  francophone  mi- 
norities. 

The  perpetuation  of  misunder- 
standings on  how  the  linguistic 
regimes  in  Canada  operate  cannot 
but  contribute  lo  more  frustration 
and  conflict. 

(Dr)  Fernand  de  Varcnues, 

Murdoch  University,  Perth.  Australia  , 


European  Union  or  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  Turkish  state’s  response 
to  legitimate  protest 
Tina  Petrou. 

London 


Briefly 


FOR  22  years,  the  Turkish  army 
has  been  illegally  ensconced  in 
northern  Cyprus.  Unless  Turkey’s 
role  in  Cyprus  is  treated  more 
sternly,  especially  by  its  ally  the 
United  States,  nothing  will  make  it 
shift  from  its  intransigent  position. 
Despina  Christodoulou, 

Cambridge,  England 

THE  real  responsibility  for  the 
tragic  deaths  of  Mr  T Isaac  and 
Mr  S S Solumou  during  the  recent 
violence  in  Cyprus  lies  with  the  pol- 
icy makers  of  the  European  Union. 
In  clear  breach  of  the  Zurich  and 
London  agreements  and  by  totally 
ignoring  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriots,  they  decided  to 
give  the  green  light  to  the  Greek 
Cypriots  in  joining  the  EU. 

Tliis  lias  resurrected  the  long 
| dead  and  buried  dream  of  Enosis 
(ie.  union  with  Greece)  in  whose 
name  Cyprus  has  been  destroyed. 
Greek  leaders  now  see  an  historic 
breakthrough  in  their  long  “strug- 
gle" to  unite  Cyprus  with  Greece  — 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  EU  — and 
"drive  the  barbaric  invaders"  out. 
Mustafa  Muiiiir, 

Steinhausen,  Switzerland 


Finns  late 
in  race 
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/TAKE  issue  with  Charles  True- 
I heart  when  he  calls  “bilingualism 
a virtue  and  an  asset  in  the  rest  of 
Canada  and  elsewhere".  Besides 
Quebec  itself,  only  a minority  of 
Canadians  cling  to  that  “politically 
correct”  theory.  Ever  since  Scott 
Reid’s  1993  book  Lament  For  A 
Notion  documented  so  folly  “the  life 
and  death  of  Canada's  bilingual 
dream",  a majority  of  Canadians 
nave  branded  Canadian  official 
bilingualism  for  what  it  is:  a divisive, 
very  costly  experiment  to  find 
national  unity. 

In  the  same  edition,  an  In  Brief 
column  refers  to  the  US  dilemma  of 
American  traditions  of  diversity  of 
cultures"  versus  the  "unity  of  lan- 
guage" . . . meaning,  of  course,  a 
single  language.  A majority  of  Cana- 
dians understand  the  conflict  and 
yearn  for  a single,  unifying,  working 
language. 

W Desmond  Hacked, 

Toronto,  Canada 


Divisions 
over  Cyprus 

jAM  astonished  at  the  apparently 
/ passive  reception  of  recent  events 
In  Cyprus  by  the  British  government 
and  the  Opposition  (Call  for  calm  as 
Greek  Cypriots  mourn,  August  25) 
When  Turkish  crowds  are  permitted 
to  beat  a Greek  Cypriot  citizen  to 
dentil  in  full  view  of  the  world’s 
media  and  another  is  shot  dead,  one 
would  have  exiwctwl  officials  nt  least 
to  question  the  pretence  of  the  Tiirk- 
ish  government  to  be  improving  its 
record  on  human  rights. 

I have  seen  no  comments  from 
Hie  Foreign  Office  upon  the  fitness 
uf  this  nation  to  lie  admitted  to  the 


/ISA  black  person  who  has  lived 
** m Finland  for  the  past  30  years  I 
must  take  issue  with  Jon  Henley’s  ar- 
ticle (Finns  give  blacks  icy  recej> 
tion.  August  18).  Sadly,  I do  not 
contest  the  fact  that  incidents  of  the 
type  described  in  the  first  part  of  the 
article  take  place.  They  do,  however, 
have  to  be  put  into  perspective. 

Finland  has  only  recently  become 
multiracial"  in  the  manner  more 
centrally  located  European  coun- 
tries did  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  A look  at  London  newspapers 
from  the  1960s  would  certainly  re- 
veal numerous  similar  examples  of 
churlishness. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  article, 
Finland  has  an  800-year  history  of 
frying  to  maintain  its  identity  under 
pressure  from  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. A certain  reserve  with  respect 
to  foreigners  is  thus  part  of  Hie  na- 
uonal  psyche.  If  Finns  sometimes  act 
CTiurlishly  to  obvious  foreigners, 
they  do  the  same  to  compatriots,  par- 
ticularly when  under  the  influence. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  manifestation 
of  toe  national  culture,  not  racism. 

Finns  have  endured  a long  history 
of  being  considered  by  their  nelgh- 
bours  to  be  culturally  and  linguisti- 
cally inferior,  so  racism  doesn’t  come 
naturally  to  them.  The  facts  that 
Namibia’s  minister  of  health  is 
Finnish-educated,  that  Finnish  for- 
eign aid  has  been  used  to  assist  the 
Institute  of  Swahili  Language  at  Dar 
es  Salaam  university  to  modernise 
the  anguage  using  strategies  similar 
to  those  employed  by  Finns  about 
150  years  ago,  tliat  many  schools  in 
Helsinki  have  been  designed  by  a 
long-resident  architect  originally 
from  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  that  a 
Nigennn-Finn  represented  Finland 
in  Hie  recent  Miss  Universe  beauty 
pageant,  demonstrate  that  Finnish 
society,  no  matter  what  its  shortcom- 
ings on  the  individual  level,  is  not 
plagued  by  institutionalised  racism. 
Eugeue  Holman, 

University  of  Helsinki,  Finland 


j_jICHARD  THOMAS  (Too  much 
/I  democracy  can  be  bad  for  you, 
_ August  18)  is  right  to  draw  attention 
to  the  conflict  between  democracy 
y and  economics.  But  I think  he  is 
n wrong  to  ascribe  the  current  rash  of 
s short-termism  to  an  overdose  of 
e democracy.  It  is  the  money  world 
e that  is  obsessed  with  short-termism. 
t It  measures  the  success  in  terms  of 
efficiency:  with  the  ratio  of  output  to 
input  Hence  “downsizing",  and  the 
loss  of  security  and  the  feel-good  fac- 

tor.  We.  the  common  people,  demand 

effectiveness  from  our  economy.  We 
- want  k to  enable  us  to  lead  a decent 
I life  in  the  long  term.  This  includes 
t reasonable  prospects  of  a lasting  job, 

■ a house  we  can  afford,  and  a long- 
term future  for  our  planet 
I Philip  Hunt, 

Llanishen,  Cardiff,  Wales 

JOHN  NAUGHTON  (Certainty  in 
CJ  righteousness.  July  21)  asks  why 
gurus  are  so  attractive  to  so  many 
people.  Surely  the  answer  is  that  we 
all  have  our  gurus:  how  else,  for  ex- 
ample, could  religion  survive  when 
there  is  no  concrete  proof  of  any  re- 
ligious beliefs?  Human  beings  do 
not  normally  work  things  out  ratio- 
nally, working  by  instinct.  Some 
choose  more  unusual  gurus  than 
others,  but  who  is  to  say  who  is 
right  if  there  is  no  agreed  method  of 
determining  what  is  the  truth? 

Bob  Kirk, 

Bangkok,  Thailand 

IT  WAS  dismaying  to  see  that  tile 
/ unholy  nuclear  alliance  is  behind 
the  defeat  of  millions  of  appeals  lo 
the  World  Court  regarding  nuclear 
arms  (China  raises  hopes  for  test 
ban  treaty,  August  4).  The  Physi- 
cians tor  Global  Responsibility  defi- 
nitely decline  responsibility  for 
humanitarian  treatment  in  the  event 
of  an  “extreme  circumstance"  that 
would  obviously  destroy  what  was  to 
be  protected.  When  the  British  Min- 
istry of  “Defence"  keeps  secret  a 
British-American  nuclear  disaster 
for  38  years,  what  else  is  concealed? 
(Mrs)  S Frazer, 

Port  Alberni,  BC,  Canada 


rHE  easiest  way  to  avoid  appoint- 
ing a freemason  to  chair  a pub- 
lic body  (The  Week  in  Britain, 
August  25)  is  to  appoint  a woman. 
Eileen  Smith, 

Chesfer-te-Street,  Co  Durham 

A WOMAN  carrying  eight  foetuses 
is  being  offered  huge  sums  of 
money  by  pro-life  groups  to  carry  all 
eight  to  term  (Chequebooks  come 
out  for  8-baby  birth,  August  18).  In- 
formed medical  opinion  is  that  if 
such  a course  is  undertaken  none  of 
the  foetuses  will  survive.  This 
woman  is,  in  effect,  being  offered  a 
fortune  to  have  a late  termination. 
(Dr)  Eleanor  Scott, 

Petertfield,  Hants 
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Chechen  peace  deal  put  on  hold 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  CHECHEN  peace 
process  slowed  down  sharply 
at  the  weekend  when  the 
Kremlin's  envoy  to  Chechenia, 
Alexander  Lebed,  failed  to  sign  a 
deal  with  separatist  leaders  and  re- 
turned to  Moscow. 

Fingers  stayed  on  triggers  in  the 
adjacent  armed  camps  of  Russians 
and  rebels,  while  plans  for  joint 
patrols  of  Grozny  were  put  on  hold 
as  doubts  resurfaced  over  whether 
Gen  Lebed  or  his  rebel  counterpart, 
Aslan  Maskhadov,  could  control 
their  forces. 

The  Russian  commander,  Vyach- 
eslav Tikhomirov,  suspended  co- 
operation with  the  separatists  after  h 
group  of  rebels  disarmed  a column 
of  interior  ministry  troops  in 
Grozny.  The  rebels  seized  more 
than  7U  weapons.  Movladi  Udugov, 
a rebel  spokesman,  apologised  for 
the  incident  anti  said  the  weapons 
would  be  returned,  'file  guilty 
group  was  a renegade  unit,  he  said. 

Local  Russian  commanders  said 
the  seizure  was  the  reason  for  Gen 
Lebed's  departure  for  Moscow.  Bui 
the  general  said  lie  needed  to  return 
for  legal  consultations  about  peace  | 
treaty  documents,  and  that  the 
process  itself  whs  not  nt  risk.  The 
contradiction  is  another  sign  of  the 
Russians'  weak  chain  of  command 
and  lack  of  accountability  at  the  top 
which,  combined  with  the  rebel  lend- 
ers’ inability  to  cnnliu!  rogue  bands, 
has  destroyed  past  ceasefires. 

Gen  Lebed  signed  a preliminary 
ceasefire  with  (ion  Maskhadov  on 
'Huirsdav  last  week  and  had  hoped 
to  sign  a longer-term  agreement. 
But  he  said  new  proposals  oil 
Chechenia's  future  status  put  for- 
ward by  the  rebels  at  the  weekend 
needed  first  to  be  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Boris  Yeltsin  and  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  the  prime  minister. 

Different  Russian  commanders  in 
Chechenia  accused  the  rebels  of  a 
multitude  of  ceasefire  violations. 
One  officer  said  rebel  snipers  were 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Ex-colonel 
found  guilty 
i of  murder 
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Women  in  Grozny  prepnre  food  outdoors  Inst  week,  milking  the  most  of  n culm  day  during  the  fragile 
ceasefire  agreed  between  the  Russian  army  and  Chechen  rebels  fh  :>!•:> -.rahi  uinar  •.•was  mil  P‘c. 


still  al  work  — a Russian  service- 
man was  shut  dead  in  Grozny.  De- 
spite tension  in  Grozny,  however,  a 
large  Russian  armoured  column  did 
pull  out  <>f  the  city’s  southern  district 
of  Shatoi.  it  was  later  reported  that 
the  Russian  troops  mill  the  rebels 
had  overcome  their  differences  and 
signed  n ceasefire  agreement. 

Gen  Lebed  called  (he  weajxnts 
seizure  “a  misunderstanding".  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Moscow,  he  appeafed 
to  the  Chechen  people  to  show  good 
sense  and  restraint.  "Popular  wis- 
dom says  it  only  takes  one  fool  to 
begin  a war,  while  dozens  of  wise 
men  cannot  stop  one,”  he  said. 

The  peace  plan  remains  unclear, 
but  it  envisages  two  Russian 


brigades  staying  on  in  Chrcliinisi.  | 
There  would  he  new  ejections,  and  a 
referendum  mi  l lie  territory's  sta- 
tus. Although  Mr  Yeltsin  insist**  it 
remains  nominally  part  oi  Russia, 
and  in  the  past  the  rebels  have 
demanded  full  independence,  suhk- 
form  of  words  will  probably  be 
found  lo  satisfy  buth  sides. 

One  Moscow  source  said  the 
issue  of  Chechenia’s  status  might  be 
postponed  for  five  years,  to  allow  the 
territory  to  recover  from  the  war. 

Meanwhile  President  Yeltsin,  on 
vacation  near  Moscow,  ignored  re- 
quests for  a meeting  with  his  secu- 
rity chief  on  Tuesday,  casting  new 
doubts  over  the  peace  process  Gen 
Lebed  has  launched  in  Chechnia. 


Mr  Yeltsin's  press  office,  quoted 
by  Itar-Tass  news  agency,  said  the 
president  did  not  phin  any  working 
meetings  mi  Tuesday.  "Boris  Yellsin 
is  continuing  his  vacation  in  the 
Moscow  region.”  Tass  sniil. 

Mr  Yeltsin  lias  insisted  that  huh- 
jteiulence-miiided  Chech  ilia  is  an  in- 
tegral part  i»f  the  Russian 
Federation  and  his  reaction  to  Gen 
Lebed's  peace  initiatives  lias  Itoii 
confused  and  contradictory.  Last 
week  the  president,  in  an  interview 
broadcast  hours  before  Gen  Lebed 
agreed  a truce  in  the  region,  said  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  Gen  Lebed’s 
work  in  Chechenia.  Only  late  the 
following  day  did  he  voice  support 
for  the  general's  efforts. 


Indian  troops  rescue  pilgrims 
trapped  by  snow  in  Kashmir 


Notorious  Khmer  Rouge 
leader  seeks  amnesty 


Suzanne  Ooldenberg 

In  New  Delhi 

I ND1AN  troops  fought  at  the  week- 
I end  to  rescue  thousands  of  stranded 
pilgrims  along  a perilous  50km 
mountain  trail,  ferrying  the  weakest 
to  safety  by  helicopter  and  leading 
the  able-bodied  down  by  foot 

More  than  100  pilgrims  have 
frozen  to  death  in  the  past  week 
after  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
cave  of  Amarnath  in  the  northern 
state  of  Kashmir  was  hit  by  torren- 
tial rains  and  heavy  snow.  The  ardu- 
ous trail  ascends  to  more  than 
3,600m,  where  temperatures  fell 
below  zero. 

Some  70,000  pilgrims  are  still 
9tranded  on  the  trail,  although  most 
are  believed  to  be  out  of  Immediate 
danger.  A military  spokesman  said 
that  30,000  pilgrims  had  been  led  to 
lower  ground  at  the  weekend,  inclu- 
ding 2,000  who  were  ferried  to  the 
Kashmir  capital,  Srinagar,  and  other 
towns  by  three  military  helicopters. 

Helicopters  dropped  warm  cloth- 
ing. bfankets,  food  and  first  Rid  kits 
to  pilgrims  still  on  the  trail.  Many  of 
the  devotees  wore  only  light  cloth- 
ing, and  some  Hindu  ascetics  were 
naked  except  for  a coRting  of  ash. 


The  trekkere  were  among 
110,000  Hindu  devotees  who  had 
come  to  worship  at  the  cave  of 
Amarnath,  which  contains  an  ice 
stalagmite  regarded  as  a representa- 
tion of  the  god  Shiva.  The  50km  trek 
normally  takes  five  days. 

The  pilgrimage  has  officially 
been  cancelled.  But  the  extent  of 
the  summer  storms  means  that 
even  pilgrims  who  had  not  left  the 
starting  point  of  the  trek,  at  the 
town  of  Pahalgam,  are  also 
stranded.  Floods  have  washed  out 
all  roads  to  the  town,  and  the  sole 
road  link  between  Srinagar  and  the  | 
rest  of  India  has  been  closed  be- 
cause of  landslides. 

The  storms  put  paid  to  what  had 
been  expected  to  be  the  best  at- 
tended Amarnath  pilgrimage  for 
years.  The  eruption  of  a Kashmiri 
separatist  uprising  In  1989  politi- 
cised the  pilgrimage,  and  it  became 
a target  of  Islamist  groups.  Last 
year,  an  Islamic  group  banned  the 
pilgrimage,  enforcing  its  edict  by 
staging  two  bomb  attacks. 

At  the  weekend,  Kashmiri  sepa- 
ratist leaders  said  they  were 
shocked  at  the  heavy  death  toll,  Rnd 
offered  condolences  to  the  families 
of  the  dead. 


Nlok  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Phnom  Penh 

CAMBODIA’S  joint  prime 
ministers  are  recommend- 
ing their  king  to  grant  amnesty  to 
one  of  Pol  Pot’s  moat  notorious 
henchmen,  Ieng  Sary,  who  was 
closely  implicated  in  the  mass 
killing  by  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime. 

Their  decision  has  prompted  a 
debate  on  how  far  Phnom  Penh 
should  go  to  exploit  the  defec- 
tion of  Pol  Pot's  senior  comman- 
ders. The  hope  is  that  they  may 
spell  the  end  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  as  a serious  military 
threat  to  the  government,  even  if 
it  remains  an  agent  of  localised 
terror. 

Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh 
tried  to  encourage  divisions 
among  the  rebels  when  ho 
announced  last  week  that  he 
would  also  recommend  revoking 
legislation  outlawing  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

Ills  fellow  prime  minister, 

Hun  Sen,  said  that  he  and 
Prince  Ranariddh  would  advise 
King  Norodom  Sihanouk  to 
grant  Mr  Sary  an  amnesty  “In 


the  spirit  of  guaranteeing  safety 
and  security”. 

Mr  Sary,  aged  67,  was  the 
onfy  Khmer  Rouge  leader  apart 
from  Pol  Pot  to  be  sentenced,  In 
absentia,  to  death  at  a 1079 
show  trial  staged  by  the 
Vietnamese-backed  regime 
which  replaced  them.  For  nearer 
half  a century  he  was  Pof  Pot’s 
most  intimate  associate  — until 
last  month,  when  he  was  de- 
nounced by  Khmer  Rouge  radio. 

King  Sihanouk  said  last  week 
that  he  would  only  grant  Mr  Sary 
amnesty  if  urged  to  do  so  by 
both  prime  ministers,  supported 
by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the 
national  assembly. 

"Only  the  people  hove  the 
right  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  It 
is  necessary  to  amnesty  this  or 
that  criminal  responsible  for  the 
national  genocide."  He  anid  he 
still  favoured  bringing  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  to  justice. 

Mr  Sen's  support  for  an 
amnesty  was  In  response  to  de- 
mands from  renegade  Khmer 
Rouge  commanders  for  a clear 

I statement  of  the  government’s 
position  on  Mr  Snry,  whom  they 
have  named  as  their  leader. 


Bob  Progln  In  Johannesburg 

A FORMER  police  officer  who 
headed  apartheid’s  most  no- 
torious death  squad  — a state- 
sanctioned  unit  that  carried  out 
grisly  bombings,  assassinations  anil 
other  atrocities  — was  convicted  oil 
Monday  nf  five  counts  of  murder 
Tltc  former  police  colonel,  Eu- 
gene de  Kock,  a key  figure  ill  tlu* 
"dirty  war"  waged  by  the  whiti- 
minority  regime  against  black  liber- 
ation forces,  is  the  first  senior  secu- 
rity officer  to  he  convicted  of 
npartlteid-relaleil  offences  since  tin- 
nation's  founding  democratic  elec- 
tions in  April  1994. 

Magnus  Mnlau.  the  apartheid-era 
defence  minister,  and  10  other  for- 
mer top  military  and  intelligence 
officials  tire  on  trial  in  it  separate 
mimic i case  in  lJurlwiu.  The  group 
is  charged  with  irotsti-rruiutliug  a 
liit-sqtind  massacre  of  Li  people, 
most  ot  lln-ni  women  and  children, 
nine  years  ago. 

l'ol  de  Kock  still  faces  verdicts  on 
lid  other  charges,  including  three 
more  luiirilcrs.  kidnapping,  assault, 
illegal  weapons  possession  and 
du/eiis  of  counts  oi  fraud. 

Now  aged  48.  the  burly,  ts-spi-cla 
cled  officer  headed  the  Vink  plans 
police  anti -insurgency  squad  — - 
known  as  tin-  C-lt»  unit  — from  a 
placid  farm  west  of  fret  or  in  for  a 
ik-ciidc  until  ill'-  group  was  ordered 
disbanded  in  1WM. 

Witnesses  and  evidence  impli- 
cated C«>l  de  Ruck's  team  in  a griu-- 
sonn-  M-ii'-s  ol  covert  crimes. 

1 including  bombing,  poisoning.  u»i- 
luring  and  burning  lo  death  dozens 
of  anii-apariheid  activists  in  South 
i Africa  and  abroad.  The  IH-mantli 
i-  trial  offered  a grim  litany  uf  official 
i cover-ups,  corruption  and  killing,  nl- 
i legedly  by  some  of  the  most  senior 
l police  officers  of  the  time. 

Col  de  Kock’s  specialty  was  using 
tortu  re,  blackmail  or  other  means  to 
persuade  captured  black  guerrillas 
from  the  African  National  Congress 
to  work  for  him. 

But  in  some  cases  the  killers 
turned  on  each  other.  Witnesses 
testified  that  Col  de  Kock  and  bis 
men  savagely  beat  a black  police- 
man in  their  unit,  then  suffocated 
him  with  an  inner  tube,  a practice 
they  called  "tubing". 

A previous  investigation  of  “third 
force"  activities  — as  covert,  state- 
sponsored  violence  was  termed  — 
alleged  that  Col  de  Kock  and  his 
operatives  had:  trained  and  armed 
r Zulu  militias  in  workers'  hostels*, 
organised  massacres  on  commuter 
trains;  and  funnelled  weapons  to  the 
Zulu-based  fnkatha  Freedom  Party, 

. the  chief  rival  of  the  now  ruling 
ANC. 

y Col  de  Kock’s  conviction  on 
Monday  came  as  no  surprise  since 
d his  lawyers  had  unexpectedly  con-  | 
ceded  at  the  end  of  his  marathon 
trial  that  the  state  case  proved  he 
was  guilty  of  six  murder  charges, 
kidnapping,  assault  and  28  fraud 
charges.  They  called  no  witnesses ' 
s in  his  defence. 

Judge  Willem  van  der  Merwe  had 
only  finished  reading  the  first  five . 
charges  in  the  Pretoria  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  before  the  court 

I was  adjourned  for  the  day.  Sentenc- 
ing has  not  been  scheduled.  — Los 
Angeles  Times 
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Belgian  paedophile  case  points  to  police  ‘COVer-Up’  pheWeek 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
September  1 1998 


Stephen  Bates 

Mounting  suspicion  in  Bci- 

giuni  that  the  paedophile  gang 
accused  of  the  counfry’s  worst  sex 
crimes  against  children  may  have 
had  police  protection  appeared  to 
receive  some  confirmation  at  the 
weekend  as  a police  inspector  was 
taken  into  custody. 

Georges  Zicot,  an  officer  based  in 
the  southern  town  of  Charleroi,  be- 
came the  seventh  suspect  to  be 
arrested  in  the  case  which  has  con- 
vulsed Belgium  alter  revelations  that 
Marc  Uutroux.  aged  39,  a builder 


and  electrician  from  Charleroi,  and 
his  associates  abducted  teenage 
girls  and  allowed  two  eight-year-olds 
to  starve  to  death. 

It  was  alleged  that  Mr  Zicot  had 
turned  a blind  eye  to  intelligence 
reports  that  Mr  Dutroux  might  be 
involved  in  the  disappearance  of 
children,  and  that  he  had  earlier 
been  suspected  of  involvement  in 
protection  rackets. 

The  public  prosecutor,  Michel 
Bourlet,  said  Mr  Zicot  — a specialist 
in  tackling  vehicle  theft  — would  be 
charged  with  truck  theft,  insurance 
fraud  and  document  forgery. 


Three  other  people  were  later 
arrested,  bringing  the  total  to  10. 

Mr  Bourlet  said  the  connection 
was  through  Bernard  Weinstein,  a 
murdered  accomplice  of  Mr  Dut- 
roux. If  true,  the  allegations  open 
the  prospect  that  a number  of  police 
were  involved. 

The  Belgian  media  speculated 
that  senior  officers  must  have 
known  of  the  paedophile  activities. 
Since  the  release  of  two  teenage 
girls  from  an  underground  dungeon 
at  Mr  Dutroux’s  home,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bodies  of  two  others  in 
the  back  garden  of  another  Dutroux  : 


house,  concern  has  Increased  that 
the  police  investigation  into  their 
disappearance  15  months  ago  was 
so  incompetent  that  only  a cover-up 
could  explain  it. 

• The  first  global  effort  to  combat 
child  prostitution  and  pornography 
opened  in  Stockholm  this  week. 
The  1,000  delegates  from  130  coun- 
tries were  due  to  address  many  of 
the  forces  that  drive  children  into 
the  sex  trade  and  have  drafted  sug- 
gestions for  action. 

Child  sax  In  UK,  page  8 
Comment,  page  12 


Five  killed  in  tuna 
war  trawler  blast 


Owen  Bowcott 

FIVE  Japanese  fisher  men  were 
killed  last  week  in  tin  explo- 
sion on  board  a deep-sea 
trawler  more  than  3L*0km  off  die 
Irish  coast. 

I lie  blast,  believed  to  have  been 
triggered  by  freon  gas  leaking  from 
a refrigerator  into  the  engine  rooms 
«f  the  Taisei  Mam,  came  as  two 
oilier  Japanese  ships  wen*  being  im- 
jk Minded  in  the  Couniy  Cork  port  or 
Caslleiuwnbere  for  illegally  fishing 
lunn  in  the  eastern  Allan  lie. 

Irish  navy  patrol  vessels  were 
in i mile i ring  the  presence  of  a ‘10- 
strong  fleet  of  Japanese  ships  on  ihe 
edge  o>  the  European  fishing  limit 
330km  offshore. 

Hu-  sudden  appearance  of  ihe 
Japaiii-M-  fleet  — at  least  twice  the 
si/e  of  the  Irish  republic's  entire 
navy  — highlights  lire  pressure  on 
dwindling  fisheries  stuck-  world 
wide  and  the  heady  prices  paid  for 
rare  species. 

I’nf-Miing  bhieiin  tuna  as  (hey 
migj.iie  across  tin*  eastern  Atlantic, 
the  Japanese  flotilla  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a lense  stand-off  with  the 
Irish  navy.  The  fleet  was  intent  on 
recovering  its  floating  longlines  in- 
side the  320km  limit,  while  the 
patrol  vessels  were  waiting  to  arrest 
them  if  they  did. 

In  Caslletownbere,  the  67m  Mi- 
natu  Mam  spent  all  day  tied  up  by 
the  quay  while  its  skipper  was  dri- 
ven to  court  in  nearby  Bandon  to 
face  a fine  of  up  to  $300,000. 


The  Japanese  crew,  who  came 
ashore  at  (he  harbour  and  holiday 
resort,  were  reported  to  be  feeling 
embarrassed.  Mike  Barnett,  of  Ire- 
Innd's  South  and  West  Fisheries 
Association,  who  boarded  the  ves- 
sel. said:  They  were  just  following 
the  fish.  Maybe  they  were  aware  of 
where  they  were.  Maybe  not . . . We 
sell  a lot  of  herring  roe  to  the  Japan- 
ese every  year  and  we  hope  this 
won't  jeopardise  the  trade. 

“Ilieir  ships  aren't  taking  fish 
from  Irish  bouts,  because  we  don't 
gn  after  the  bliivfiu.  If  anything,  we 
are  grateful  to  them  for  having 
shown  there  is  valuable  fishery  In 
exploit.  Our  real  problems  are  with 
Spanish  flag  ;,hips  landing  catches 
lioin  within  European  waters." 

The  Min  at  u Main  hihI  Shoshin 
Mam  lire  the  first  Japanese  vessels 
U>  be  detained  by  the  Irish  navy. 
Trailing  Innglims,  which  carry 
lunilit  hailed  with  squid  that  si  re  toil 
li»r  up  lu  1 10km,  they  can  freeze 
catches  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  Minatu  Maru 
had  eight  tuimcsof  fish  on  board. 

Once  their  holds  are  full,  the 
iiiulli-iuilliun-dollar  vessels  offload 
their  cargo  on  to  factory  ships  bound 
for  Japan,  and  carry  on  fishing.  The 
Japanese  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  is  not 
due  back  in  Japan  until  next  March. 

Biuetin  tuna,  which  weigh  as 
much  as  half  a ton,  command  prices 
of  up  to  $30,000  each.  Served  raw  in 
Tokyo  restaurants  as  a sushi  deli- 
cacy, slices  can  cost  $30  a mouthful. 

Environmentalists  find  the  trade 
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A Japanese  fisherman  on  the  bridge  of  his  trawler  in  Caslletownbere 


distasteful.  “It's  indicative  of  the 
problems  of  depleted  fish  stocks  if 
the  Japanese  have  to  turn  up  in  the 
eastern  Atlantic  looking  for  tuna,” 
Desley  Mather,  Greenpeace's 
ocean's  campaigner  in  Dublin,  said. 
“The  Taiwanese,  Koreans  and 
Japanese  have  all  been  sailing  fur- 
ther afield  in  recent  years.  We  are 


Empty  promises  threaten  Middle  East  peace 


Darek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

THE  ISRAELI  prime  minister. 

Binynmin  Netanyahu,  promised 
last  week  that  peace  talks  with  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organisation 
would  resume  soon. 

That  is  not  news  — he  lias  been 
promising  as  much  for  two  months, 
since  taking  office.  Just  as  lie  1ms 
been  promising,  every  couple  of 
weeks,  to  say  how  his  government 
will  lulfil  Israel's  conimiLiiient  to  re- 
deploy its  neciipnlinn  troops  in  tlm 
Wot  Bank  town  of  llcbnm. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  promises  come 
thick  and  fast,  and  they  nit  both 
ways.  Inst  week  lie  promised 
Egypt's  president.  Ilusni  Mubarak, 
lliiil  there  would  be  progress  iu  talks 
with  Ihe  I’alesti uiai m.  Hut  ho  has 
also  promised  Jewish  settlers  in  the 
occupied  territories  Hint  they  can  ex- 
pand (heir  colonies,  with  his  help. 

He  has  promised  the  settlers  in 


the  Golan  Heights  that  their  land 
will  not  be  given  back  to  Syria.  He 
has  promised  the  Syrians  peace 
talks,  without  preconditions. 

I Jltle  wonder  (hat  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment is  exasperating  its  friends, 
as  well  as  its  foes,  by  its  continuing 
imitation  of  n rabbit  paralysed  by 
the  onrush  ing  headlights  of  deci- 
sion-making. 

In  tile  vacuum  created  by  mas- 
terly  inactivity,  some  alarming  theo- 
ries have  flourished  and  acquired 
substance.  In  July  the  government 
re  Ih  tati'il  the  far  from  new  idea  uf 
"Lebanon  first"  jwnce  talks.  Israel,  il 
si«l.  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw 
its  occupation  forces  from  south 
U'biutnn  in  return  fur  guarantees 
that  the  Islamist  guerrillas  in 
Lebanon  would  be  brought  to  heel. 

Syria,  the  dc  facto  power  in 
Lebanon,  whs  predictably  outraged 
by  the  suggestion  of  talks  bypassing 
the  main  issue  for  Damascus:  Golan. 


Then,  last  month,  Israel  let  it 
drop  that  it  no  longer  felt  bound  by 
the  tentative  understandings 
achieved  in  negotiations  in  the 
United  States  earlier  this  year.  The 
central  idea  which  emerged  from 
those  talks  was  that  any  security 
arrangement  on  die  Golan  should 
be  “mutual":  that  is,  that  both  sides 
would  have  to  make  concessions. 

Damascus  really  was  incensed, 
the  more  so  when  (he  new  Israeli 
position  was  followed  by  a spate  of 
academic  and  military  "revelations". 
Ainnoji  Shalink,  the  army  chief,  said 
Syria  had  acquired  Said  missiles 
capable  of  hilling  most  of  Israel. 

Hie  respected  academic  Zc'ev 
Mn’oz,  wlm  was  analysing  the  gov- 
ernment's “total  turnaround'',  said 
its  main  import  was  “a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  likelihood  of  a war 
breaking  out  against  Syria". 

Mr  Netanyahu  was  obliged  to  in- 
tervene, to  say  that  in  his  view  Syria  i 


starting  to  take  more  fish  out  of  the 
oceans  than  can  be  sustained.” 

Japanese  vessels  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  use  of  lengthy  drift 
nets  following  campaigns  to  save  dol- 
phins. But  the  longlines.  costing  up 
to  $45,000  each  and  tethered  be- 
tween floating  buoys  fitted  with  radio 
beacons,  have  drawn  criticism. 

posed  no  new  threat,  and  that  he 
hoped  (again)  that  talks  could  be 
restarted.  He  also  said  that,  apropos 
the  security  understandings  negoti- 
ated by  the  previous  government, 
Israel  was  committed  only  to  signed 
agreements. 

That  last  observation  raised  hol- 
low laughter  among  the  Palestini- 
ans, who  have  waited  in  vain  for  Mr 
Netanyahu  to  move  beyond  his 
repeated  claims  that  the  PLO  is  vio- 
lating the  peace  accords  by  main- 
taining offices  in  Jerusalem. 

But  the  debate  about  who  is  the 
more  egregious  violator  of  the  ac- 
cords is  beginning  to  look  danger- 
ously sterile.  Yasser  Arafet’s 
self-rule  Palestinian  Authority  is  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  mired  in 
human  rights  abuse  and  corruption, 
and  under  unrelenting  pressure 
from  Israel  to  bash  the  Islamists. 

It  desperately  needs  a prop  from 
Israel,  in  the  form  of  some  progress 
in  the  interminably  delayed  peace 
progress.  Instead,  all  it  Is  getting  is 
promises. 


t USTRALIA  has  announced 

r It  wfil  lead  a campaign  to 

5 revive  the  comprehensive  nuclear 
) test  ban  treaty  negotiations, 
which  failed  at  the  Geneva 
t Conference  on  Disarmament 
because  of  opposition  from  India. 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  made  u 
proposal  to  deny  handguns 
to  “wife  beaters  and  child 
abusers"  as  his  campaign  train 
rolled  toward  Chicago  and  the 
Democratic  Convention.  He  also 
announced  far-reaching  restric- 
tions on  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  tobacco  to  adolescents. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 

THE  EXPERT  group  super- 
vising Bosnia’s  forthcoming 
polls  is  urging  postponement  of 
the  municipal  elections  due  this 
month  because  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  nationalist  rigging  of 
voter  registration. 

PAKISTAN  has  denied  a report 
by  the  Washington  Post  that  it 
is  building  a missile  plant  in 
Rawalpindi  with  Chinese  help. 

BURIWDI'S  military  leader, 
Major  Pierre  Buyoya,  dis- 
missed three  controversial 
senior  military  officers,  includ- 
ing the  army  chief  of  staff  impli- 
cated in  the  assassination  of  the 
country’s  first  Hutu  president, 

1 

— I 

A LAW  passed  by  the 

Peruvian  congress  allows 
Alberto  Fujimori  to  become  one  I 
of  luitin  America’s  longest-serv- 
ing democratically  elected  presi- 
dents. He  is  now  free  lo  stand  for 
a third  five-year  term  ill  2000, 

Mother  tekesa.  who 

turned  86  011  Tuesday,  is 
on  a respirator  in  intensive  care 
in  a Calcutta  hospital  after 
suffering  heart  failure  and  an 
attack  of  malarial  fever. 

A RECORD  437,000  Cubans 
have  entered  the  lottery  for 
visas  to  America.  Approximately 
5,000  are  on  offer. 

THE  fugitive  US  financier 
Robert  Veaco,  on  the  run 
from  US  justice  for  nearly  25 
years,  was  sentenced  to  13  years 
in  jail  by  a Cuban  court  after 
being  found  guilty  of  economic 
crimes  in  Cuba. 


THE  FBI  plans  to  nearly 
double  the  number  of  its 
agents  abroad  in  the  next  four 
years  by  opening  offices  in  a 
further  23  foreign  cities. 


A SHOWDOWN  is  looming  for 
President  Robert  Mugabe’s 
government  as  60,000  civil 
servants  in  Zimbabwe  strike  for 
the  second  week  over  pay  rises 
of  more  than  20  per  cent. 


THE  US  rock group  REM  has 
become  the  highest  paid 
group  in  the  world  after  signing  a 
record  $80  million  contract  with 
Warner  Brothers. 
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Russia  beats  US 
as  top  arms  seller 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

RUSSIA  has  overtaken  the 
United  States  as  the  leading 
arms  seller  to  the  developing 
world,  and  now  has  40  per  cent  of 
the  much  shrunken  International 
arms  market,  according  to  a report 
published  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  last  week. 

Russian  arms  sales  rose  by  62  per 
cent  last  year,  to  $6  billion.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  came  from  the  sale  of 
Sukhoi  fighter  bombers  to  China, 
and  a lesser  sale  of  the  same  aircraft 
to  Vietnam.  The  deals  were  big 
enough  to  send  Russia  to  the  top  of 
the  league  in  a generally  flat  year  on 
the  international  arms  market. 

Behind  die  Russians  in  sales  to 
the  developing  world  were  the  US  tit 
$3.8  billion,  France  nt  $2.4  billion. 
Italy  at  $800  million  ami  Britain  nt 
$500  million. 

Tile  report  defined  the  develop 
ing  world  as  all  nations  except  the 
US,  Russia,  western  Europe. 
Canada.  Japan.  Australia  and  New  j 
Zealand.  The  developing  nations,  it 
said,  accounted  for  slightly  mure 
than  half  of  arms  purchases  world- 
wide last  year. 

The  arms  trade  lias  declined  for 
five  years  ill  a row,  lo  a total  $15.4 
billion  last  year,  down  from  the  1988 
lieak  of  $lil  billion.  Tile  Gulf  war's 
boost  to  the  market  for  hi-tech  US 
weaponry  has  dissipated  — US 
arms  sales  fell  from  $6.3  billion  in 
1994  lo  last  year's  $3.8  billion. 

Like  most  other  sellers  to  the 
Middle  East.  Russia  also  saw  a col- 
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lapse  of  its  lucrative  market  in  Iran. 
Russia  sold  Iran  $3.5  billion  of  arms 
between  1988-91,  and  has  sold  it 
only  $200  million  since. 

Although  Britain  waB  second  last 
year  in  deliveries  of  weapons,  sell- 
ing $4.5  billion,  the  cutbacks  in 
Saudi  and  Gulf  orders  helped 
Britain  drop  to  fifth  in  die  world 
rankings  for  new  orders  last  year. 

The  US  is  seeking  new  markets, 
and  the  Clinton  administration  is 
proposing  to  lift  restrictions  on 
arms  sales  to  Latin  America,  long 
constrained  to  prevent  any  regional 
arms  race. 

. "I  expect  the  arms  industry  and 
the  Pentagon  to  use  this  report  to 
say  America  is  falling  behind,  and 
wc  have  to  have  a level  playing  field, 
and  let's  start  with  Latin  America," 
Dr  William  Hnrtung.  senior  fellow 
ul  the  World  Policy  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  ail  authority  on  the  arms 
trade,  said  last  week. 

"It's  absurd,  and  dangerous.  We 
ought  lo  be  celebrating  that  the 
arms  market  is  in  decline.  But  these 
are  very  useful  statistics  for  US  in- 
dustry. even  though  the  reality  is 
that  Russia  is  not  surging  ahead  anti 
capturing  mir  markets.  This  is  a 
one-year  anomaly.'1 

Tlie  US  response  lu  the  declining 
market  has  already  begun,  with  a 
$15  billion  military  export  financing 
programme  authorised  by  Congress 
last  year.  Paul  Hoepcr,  under-secre- 
tary of  defence  for  international  and 
commercial  programmes.  Itas  al- 
ready listed  37  nations  that  qualify 
for  the  US  subsidies,  including 
China.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Chile 
and  Mexico. 

China's  rearmament  is  expected 
to  fuel  new  markets  among  its  ner- 
vous neighbours,  although  China 
too  is  now  creeping  Into  the  list  of 
arms  export  leaders  with  its  sales  of 
Silkworm  missiles  to  Iran,  and  other 
exports  to  Pakistan  and  North 
Korea. 

The  desperation  of  US  arms  ex- 
porters is  producing  some  bizarre 
deals.  McDonnell-Douglas  accepted 
part  of  Thailand’s  $580  million  pay- 
ment for  eight  F-18  fighters  in  the 
form  of  frozen  chickens. 

The  figures  in  the  CRS  report 
also  may  undervalue  the  real  scale 
of  US  sales,  because  since  1990  so 
much  US  equipment  has  been  sold 
at  big  discounts. 
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Oil  giant  buys 
army  for  $60m 
in  Colombia 


The  wife  nf  Jacques  Morival  grieves  after  lie  was  shot  floral  at  their 
home  in  the  Unitliin  capital,  For  Uni-Prince.  iilantf  with  pastor 
Antoine  Ixtny,  a senior  official  of  the  opposition  Mobil  million  for 
National  Democracy  (MDN)  ph:;  r .-  .n-'pi  1 to  ‘■to  ^ 1 '* 


Gadafy  arrests  businessmen 


Kathy  Evans 

THE  Libyan  leader.  Colonel 
Muammar  Gadafy,  has  ordered 
the  arrest  of  1,500  of  the  country's 
businessmen  on  charges  of  "cor- 
ruption" and  dealing  in  foreign 
goods,  Libyan  dissidents  based  in 
London  have  claimed. 

Western  diplomats  in  Tripoli  say 
the  detentions  are  typical  of  Col 
Gadafy ’s  erratic  and  "unfathomable" 
policies  towards  the  business  com- 
munity. They  also  believe  that  "pu- 
rification committees"  newly  set  up 
by  the  authorities  to  root  out  cor- 
ruption and  black-marketeering 
have  been  dosing  shops  and  promi- 
nent firms. 

Several  dealers  on  the  gold  and 
money  exchanges  have  been 
detained,  as  have  the  heads  of  some 


Plague  of  teenage  killers  spreads 


Christopher  Reed 

In  Loe  Angeles 

THE  14 -year-old  boy  had  told 
friends  he  was  looking  for 
someone  to  shoot.  He  left  with 
his  gun,  Baying  he  would  return 
soon.  Ten  minutes  later  he  came 
back  to  boast:  “I  did  Itl”  The 
victim  was  his  mother,  dead  with 
a single  bullet  through  her 
forehead. 

The  shooting  In  Glendale,  Los 
Angeles,  Is  the  latest  of  a rash  of 
murders  committed  by  children 
as  young  as  10.  They  are  port  of 
what  criminologists  see  as  a new 
wave  of  killings  by  America's 
children.  . , . 

tn  1093, 3,647  US  teenagers 
were  convicted  of  killing.  By 
2005  there  are  likely  to  be  at 
least  5,000  annually.  One  rea- , . 
son  is  demographic:  an  increpae 


in  13-  to  17-year-olds,  the  off- 
spring of  foe  post-war  baby 
boom  generation.  The  trend  Is 
strongest  among  Hispanic  and 
black  teenagers  in  the  south  and 
west,  where  the  murder  rate  Is 
increasing  fastest 

This  summer  certainly  looked 
like  a killing  season  for  the  chil- 
dren academics  call  “super- 
predators”. 

Prosecutors  in  Watts,  the 
black  Lob  Angeles  ghetto,  last 
month  charged  a hoy  of  12  with 
joining  in  tho  gang  rape  of  a girl 
of  13,  and  shooting  a woman  of 
82  who  tried  to  intervene.  The 
rape  took  place  next  door  to  the 
elderly  woman's  home.  In  an 
empty,  vermin-infested  house , 
used  by  drug  takers. 

' In  June  a girl  of  12  was  put  bi 
juvenile  cart  for  five  years  In  , 
California  after;  admitting  that 


she  tried  to  kill  her  school- 
teacher by  pouring  rat  poison  in 
a soft  drink.  The  girl  complained 
that  the  teacher  had  been  too 
strict,  and  said  that  she  had 
planned  the  murder  for  two 
months  with  two  boys,  aged  1 2 
and  11. 

Last  month  in  Texas,  another 
girl  of  12  was  sentenced  to  20 
years  in  state  custody  for  beating 
to  death  n two-year- old  girl  by 
striking  her  more  than  a dozen 
times.  The  child  died  from  a 
blow  thnt  ruptured  her  liver.  In 
Colorado  a boy  of  10  murdered  a 
baby  girl  ofl  8 months  by  beat- 
ing her  with  d chain. 

. In  Los  Angeles  in  June  n boy 
of  14  was  confined  until  the  age 
of  25  for  shooting  his  mother 
dead  In  a dispute  oyer  a choco- 
late blscult.'Anotliei*  boy  of  14 
was  sentenced  to  25-years-to-llfe 


leading  business  families  from 
Benghazi  for  alleged  links  to  rebel 
groups.  Shops  belonging  to  foreign- 
ers have  been  burnt. 

An  opposition  spokesman  in  Lon- 
don said  that  among  those  arrested 
were  Mohammed  Abdul  Jawad,  the 
head  of  Libya’s  oil  investment  com- 
pany, and  Mohammed  al-Sousi,  a 
car  importer  known  for  his  connec- 
tions to  Ihe  country's  former  royal 
family,  the  Sanussis.  The  business- 
men are  believed  to  be  held  in 
Tqjoura  prison  close  to  Tripoli. 

Despite  declared  liberalisation 
policies,  the  private  sector  is  still 
viewed  with  suspicion.  A huge 
devaluation  of  the  dinar  and  an 
influx  of  foreign  goods  that  most 
Libyans  cannot  afford  may  have 
triggered  the  latest  assault  on  the 
business  community. 


in  San  Diego,  California,  in  June 
for  shooting  dead  a pizza  deliv- 
ery man  who  refused  to  hand 
over  the  order  without  payment. 

More  typical  of  big  cities  are 
gang  shootings,  and  the  children 
involved  ore  becoming  younger. 
Professor  Jack  Levin,  a crimino- 
logist at  Northeastern  University 
In  Boston,  says:  "We  are  seeing 
younger  and  younger  children 
committing  more  and  more 
violence  and  murders  — 
hideous  crimes  — and  it’s  a 
trend  not  just  in  America  hut  in 
any  Western  society  that  lias 

similar  problems." 

Youngsters  in  early  teenage 
can  be  deadlier.  They  may  fall 
for  trivial  reasons  and  have  less 
understanding  of  what  death 
menns.  They  also  kill  for  power, 
thrills  or  revenge,  he  says,  In  a 
society  where  family  tleshnve 
been  broken,  and  film  and  tele- 
vision violence  make  murder 
seem  com  1 non  pi  nee. 


Chris  Barrie  and 

Nicholas  Bannister 


BP  GAVE  the  phrase  “private 
arm/1  new  currency  last  week 
when  it  emerged  that  the  oil  giant  is 
to  buy  its  own  battalion  of  61ite 
troops  for  $60  million. 

Faced  with  growing  guerrilla  at- 
tacks an  its  pipelines,  BP  lias  signed 
a deal  with  the  Colombian  ministry 
of  defence  to  bankroll  500  soldiers 
and  150  officers.  The  crack  troops, 
said  lo  be  the  best  that  tile  local  mil- 
itary can  provide,  will  guard  BP 
insinuations  and  residences,  and 
form  a rapid  response  unit  to  pro- 
tect HP's  880kin-long  pipeline. 

Hie  deal,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  is  a significant  increase 
in  HP's  involve  11  lent  with  the  Coloin- 
hiiin  regime.  Reports  have  sug- 
gested that  tin-  oil  nmipsiuy  inis 
collaborated  secretly  wiili  Colom- 
bian military  inlclligeiu’e  by  provid- 
ing pu  hiti-s  of  meetings  with  Ihe 
Incal  community. 

The  HP  agreement  is  part  of  a 
growing  tendency  for  oil  companies 
id  finance  their  own  armed  proii-r- 
tion.  Shell  found  itself  in  a *4'»rm  of 
pn  lie -a  when  it  emerged  that  it  had 
paid  fur  K>n  guns  fur  police  attached 
pi  the  group's  Nigerian  euuipaiiy. 

A subsidiary  uf  the  l’s  oil  emu  ; 
p:my  Occidental  i>  said  m hi*  fund-  | 
ing  two  platoons  of  Colombian  . 
soldiers,  at  >1  cost  of  :>7  million.  . 

Hl‘V.  hi  my  v. ill  In*  used  primarily 
to  prole,  i a pipeline  dial  ha-  %'■!  lo  | 
be  built  and  which  will  c :ir  1 y >.il  i«.  ■ 
the  Caribbean  coast,  from  where  it  j 
will  be  shipped  to  the  US.  Ihe  oil  ! 
company's  decision  lo  press  ;du*.id  1 
with  private  protection  on  this  scale 
is  a reflection  of  Colombia's  growing 
importance  as  an  oil  producer,  and 
of  a sharp  rise  in  attacks  by  anti- 
government  forces. 

According  to  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  oil  production  in  Colombia 
has  risen  from  161,000  barrels  a day 
in  1975  lo  about  450,000  barrels.  BP 
is  particularly  keen  to  see  the  South 
American  country  exploit  its  oil 
fields,  having  discovered  some  of 
the  country’s  largest  oil  reserves  in 
eastern  Colombia. 

Only  two  months  ago  the  environ- 
ment ministry  gave  BP  permission 
to  drill  three  wells  dose  to  the  exten- 
sive Cusiana  and  Cupiagua  oil  fields. 

BP  was  reported  to  have  assured 
President  Ernesto  Samper  that  it 
was  committed  to  the  country  de- 
spite recent  political  turmoil.  By 
1998  the  largest  field,  Cusiana,  will 
be  producing  1 million  barrels  a day. 

It  Is  operated  by,  among  others,  BP. 

According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  company  has  sought  to 
hedge  its  bets  by  spending  heavily 
on  development  projects  along  Ihe 
course  of  a pipeline,  so  securing 
local  support  for  its  activities.  Scat- 
tered installations  and  long 
pipelines  leave  oil  companies  vul- 
nerable to  lightning  attacks. 

Speaking  in  Bogota  on  Thursday, 
the  Colombian  army  commander. 
General  Harold  Bedoya,  admitted 
that  nil  companies  had  agreed  to 
defray  the  costs  of  defending  oil 
installations. 

Shell  has  a stake  in  the  Cano 
Limon  region  where  attacks  have 
been  among  the  most  virulent.  It  | 
said  last  week  that  Us  policy  was  to 

I use  private  security  lor  protection 
wherever  needed.  These  forces 
would  be  armeq  “if  that  was  tlie  pre- 
vailing culture  ijt Ihe  country."  | , 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


CHICAGO:  President  Clinlon 
arrivrd  at  his  party's  con- 
vent ion  after  a blizzard  of 
legislation  (hnl  finally  denned 
Clinlon  ism.  And  while  he  enacted 
nothing  that  he  had  not  promised 
when  he  began  campaigning  for  Lhe 
While  House  four  years  ago, 
Clinton  broke  the  heart  nf  the  old 
Democratic  |urly  to  do  i|. 

He  limy  nisei  have  completed  the 
process  he  began  in  HiiJli  of  shifting 
the  Democrats  permanently  to  lhe 
electable  centre  of  American 
politics,  and  charting  the  course  for 
oilier  liberal-left  parties  around  the 
industrialised  world.  We  have 
already  seen  the  British  Labour 
party  shifting  in  the  Clintonian  di- 
rectum of  embracing  free  markets 
and  free  trade,  traditional  values, 
“tough  love"  social  policies,  and 
generally  making  the  parly  safe  for 
middle-class  allegiance. 

Political  survival  may  require  no 
less.  Tlie  centre  right  has  been  in 
power  in  Germany  for  1-1  years.  In 
Knrncc,  the  right  now  controls  both 
lhe  presidency  and  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  right  is  back  in  power 
in  Spain.  In  Japan,  the  flirtation  with 
any  parly  other  than  the  Liberal  De- 
mocrats appears  to  be  over. 

Where  the  left  retains  a footing, 
as  it  does  in  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Canada,  the  parties  are  explicitly 
Clintonian  in  their  determination  to 
cut  the  old  welfare  systems,  to  hold 
down  taxes  and  govern  with  a fiscal 
responsibility  that  seeks  to  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  the  bond  markets. 

The  old  left  lost  its  coherence 
with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Social 
democrats  may  have  despised  the 
Soviet  model,  but  its  very  existence 
represented  a boundary  line  of  the 
ideologically  tolerable.  The  Krem- 
lins wretched  system  allowed  the 
moderate  left  to  define  itself  by 
what  they  were  not. 

Moreover  the  traditional  urban 
working  class  which  sustained  the 
labour  ami  social  democratic  par- 
lies is  nut  what  it  was.  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  success  of  thuse 
parlies  in  establishing  meritocratic 
Mm riures  of  mass  education  ami 
•social  safely  nets,  '[hoy  fulfilled 
their  historical  purpose  !»y  taming 
die  oli!  savagery  of  the  pre-war  capi- 
| lalisl  systems,  and  fur  20  years  and 
more  Ihey  have  been  casting 
around  fora  new  role. 

For  belter  or  worse.  Clinton  is 
now  defining  what  the  new  role  of 
the  liberal-left  should  be.  To  under- 
stand it.  there  Is  mi  better  guide 
ihon  A1  From,  the  director  of  the 
Democratic  Leadership  Council,  the 
centrist  vehicle  which  he,  Clinlon 
and  the  mainly  Southern  moderate  I 


Democrats  built  after  Walter  Mon- 
dale’s defeat  of  1984,  and  which  be- 
came Clinton’s  vehicle  to  the 
presidency.  From,  a veteran  of  the 
Carter  White  House,  has  been 
steadily  constructing  a New  Demo- 
crat ideology. 

From  defines  the  party’s  con- 
stituency as  “those  who  are  aspiring 
to  get  into  the  middle  class,  and 
those  who  are  struggling  to  stay 
there".  From  also  provided  Clinton 
with  the  thought  that  became  a fix- 
ture of  Clinton’s  speeches,  that  "the 
government’s  responsibility  is  to 
provide  opportunity  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  people  is  to  ninke  tlie 
most  of  it". 

“Even  n heavy  Democratic  vote  In 
the  cities  can  no  longer  carry  a Dt^ 
mocrat  to  the  White  House"  is 
Front's  perception.  “So  Democrats 
need  to  make  inroads  into  the  sub- 
urban vote  without  turning  their 
backs  on  the  cities.  This  will  require 
radical  new  approaches  that  tran- 
scend llit  old  urban-suburban  di- 
vide. Fulling  new  dollars  into  old 
programmes  won’t  do.  To  sell  in  the 
suburbs,  these  new  approaches 
must  meet  Ihree  criteria.  'Ihey  must 
be  entrepreneurial,  iiiiii-bureau- 
craiic.  cost-effective  and  results-ori- 
elite*!.  I hey  must  inspire 
responsibility  and  self-sufficiency 
among  the  beneficiaries.  And  fi- 
nally, Ihey  must  be  universal.” 

Willi  that  in  mind,  consider  last 
week's  assembly  line  of  new  legisla- 
tion, The  welfare  reform  which  Clin- 
ton signed  into  law  on  Thursday 
was  passed  with  Republican  sup- 
port, It  fulfils  Clinton’s  19fl2  cain- 
l>aign  promise  "to  end  welfare  rs  we 
know  it"  by  imposing  a two-year 
lime  limit  on  the  amount  of  time 
welfare  benefits  will  be  paid,  and  a 
requirement  that  the  recipient  be 
prepared  to  work. 

It  also  ends,  after  61  years,  a basic 
principle  of  the  New  Deal  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  in  the 
lust  resort  the  federal  government 
will  intervene  to  feed  impoverished 
mothers  and  children.  At  the  same 
time,  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering welfare  is  shifted  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  individ- 
ual states. 

“It  is  an  incredibly  black  mark.” 
conimented  Senator  Chris  Dodd, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  man  who  will  formally  nomi- 
nate Clinton  for  re-election  this 
week.  “There  are  4 million  kids  on 
welfare  in  this  country,  and  you  and 
I well  know  who  is  going  to  end  up 
with  the  short  end  of  the  stick.” 

The  welfare  bill,  which  enjoys 
more  than  70  per  cent  support  in 
tlie  opinion  polls,  was  passed  with 
Republican  votes  — mid  over  the 
objections  of  Democrats  who  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  While  House-, 
fearing  its  result  would  he  ‘'millions 
id  elnh Ire n sleeping  on  grilles". 

C lin ton  was  able  to  get  away  with 
iliis.  ami  in  fi-ncl  off  any  serious  re- 
bellion within  his  parly,  because  of 
•li®  ,Wt)  oilier  laws  he  signed  into 
torcc.  In  a carefully  orchestrated 
rhythm  designed  |„  build  the  mo- 
mentum to  this  week’s  convention, 
he  funded  on  Tuesday  the  nrw 
Mi  nii  nu  m Wage  Act. 

Few  had  ever  thought  he  could 
reconcile  the  Republican  Congress 
m this  measure,  which  raises  the 
minimum  wage  from  $4.25  to  $5.15 
an  hour,  lhe  House  majority  lender, 
the  inveterate  free  marketeer  Con-  i 
gressman  Dick  Armey  of  Texas,  i 


said  it  would  pass  “only  over  my 
dead  body".  But  Clinton  prevailed. 
r On  Wednesday,  he  enacted  the 
Kennedy-Kassebaum  health  reform 
bill,  which  achieves  the  more  popu- 
lar measures  of  his  and  Hillary’s 
abortive  and  far  grander  health  re 
form  plan.  Named  after  its  Senate 
sponsors.  Edward  Kennedy  and  the 
Republican  Nancy  Kassebaum.  it 
guarantees  that  no  worker  will  lose 
health  insurance  through  changing 
or  losing  a job.  It  also  prevents  the 
insurance  companies  from  refusing 
to  cover  people  with  a preexisting 
medical  condition.  This  resolves 
what  had  been,  for  most  working 
Americans,  the  two  main  problems 
of  their  system,  that  they  could  lose 
health  insurance  when  they  needed 
it  mosL 

It  does  notiiing  for  the  35  million 
people,  mostly  the  poor,  who  do  not 
have  health  insurance.  They  are  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Medicaid, 
the  now-tattered  and  underfunded 
health  safety  net  for  the  poor,  and  to 
the  charity  of  the  emergency  rooms 
of  the  big  hospitals. 

STILL,  there  was  also  Clin- 
ton's long-overdue  declara- 
tion that  tobacco  is  indeed  a 
drug  and  should  he  regulated  as 
one,  with  strict  controls  on  its  adver- 
tising and  sales  to  minors.  This  is 
probably  Hie  most  cost-effective 
public  health  programme  Ihnt  gov- 
ernment could  devise,  even  though 
its  payoft  will  be  some  time  in  the 
distant  future.  Clinton  being  Clin- 
ion.  the  announcement  had  a clear 
political  motive:  it  forced  his  Repulj- 
lican  rival  back  on  the  defensive 
while  reminding  the  public  of  Bob 
Dole's  reliance  on  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry for  campaign  funds  and  his 
loolisli  muttering  that  he  still  wasn't 
sure  tobacco  was  addictive. 

Tobacco  aside,  the  three  separate 
measures  which  Clinton  enacted  all 
share  une  characteristic,  a curiously 
Victorian  distinction  between  those 
in  work  and  those  without;  between 
what  we  might  call  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  poor.  Once  in 
work,  health  insurance  is  guaran- 


teed. and  the  minimum  wnge  will  be 
boosted  to  barely  tolerable  levels. 
Once  out  if  it,  the  welfare  safely  net 
will  no  longer  catch  very  many,  nor 
sustain  those  for  longer  than  two 
years. 

The  other  two  most  progressive 
pieces  of  legislation  which  Clinton 
has  enacted  both  follow  this  pattern. 
Passed  in  1993,  the  Family  Leave 
Act,  guarantees  those  in  work  time 
off  to  care  for  a sick  child  or  depen- 
dant Shortly  afterwards  came  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Rebate,  one  of 
the  best  Clinton  reforms,  which 
now  benefits  some  25  million  Amer- 
icans. It  guarantees  in  effect  that  the 
working  poor  should  pay  no  tax  — 
and  qualify  for  tax  credits  — until 
their  incomes  reach  a threshold 
which  for  families  conies  close  to 
the  average  industrial  wage. 

Again,  the  gap  is  dear  in  the  Clin- 
ton ideology,  between  those  in 
work,  who  deserve  and  receive  the 
state’s  help  in  incomes  and  services, 
and  those  without  work,  who  don’t] 
There  is  a moralism  that  underlies 
the  Clinton  project,  a glorification  of 
work  which  goes  back  to  Clinton’s 
1992  campaign  speeches  when  he 
asserted  that  “the  best  welfare 
programme  is  a job". 

There  is  also  a pattern  here.  The 
main  thrust  of  Clinton's  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  slowly  to  replace  the 
old  cold  war  system  of  American 
global  leadership  based  on  military 
power,  with  a new  commercial  strat- 
egy of  America  as  the  linchpin  and 
guarantor  of  a global  market  of  free- 
I ratling  democracies.  This  has 
helped  the  US  under  Clinton  to  be- 
come the  world’s  leading  exporter  - 
the  US  exported  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  its  gross  domestic  product 
last  year,  compared  with  9.5  per 
cent  of  Japan’s  GDP. 

. has  important  social  Implica- 
tions. There  are  250  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  top  100  million,  those 
in  households  headed  by  someone 
with  a degree,  have  the  sldlls  and 
training  to  do  well  in  the  furious 
competitive  environment  of  the  new 
global  economy. 

The  bottom  50  million,  which  In- 


cludes the  underclass,  those  on  wel- 
fare, the  illegal  immigrants  aiul 
many  of  the  unemployed,  appear  to 
be.  almost  abandoned  under  the 
Clinton  model.  They  have  become 
what  Karl  Marx  called  a lumpenpro- 
letariat,  and  what  few  flimsy  ladders 
had  been  erected  to  help  them  clam- 
ber out  are  being  kicked  aside. 

The  100  million  Americans  in  the 
middle,  who  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly hard  to  afford  the  college 
loans  or  the  mortgage  payments 
that  would  help  their  climb,  have 
traditionally  been  the  bedrock 
Democratic  vote.  For  them  Clinton's 
campaign  promises  of  college  loan 
programmes  and  lifetime  education 
and  job  training  are  little  more  Ilian 
placebos. 

We  have  seen  this  social  model 
before,  of  a small  lop  layer  of  the 
ridiculously  rich,  and  a large  and 
condor  table  upper  middle  class 
doing  well  in  a global  economy, 
while  a sullen  and  restive  lumpen- 
proletariat  seethes  in  the  depths. 
These  two  layers  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  undeserving  poor  bracket  a 
large.  and  problematic  class  of  the 
working  and  tlie  respectable,  whose 
strong  religiosity  offers  them  the 
only  comfort  against  job  insecurity 
and  falling  incomes. 

This  is  close  to  the  kind  of  social 
system  which  developed  in  late  Vic- 
torian and  Edwardian  Britain,  the 
last  time  that  society  made  a clear 
distinction  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  poor.  And  like 
Clinton's  America,  that  society  too 
suffered  from  its  inability  to  distin- 
guish between  deserving  and  unde- 
serving children. 

Roosevelt  understood  that,  which 
was  why  the  New  Deal  was  fash- 
ioned as  it  was.  In  his  determination 
to  make  his  party  electable,  Clinton 
has  surrendered  not  just  a principle 
of  the  New  Deal,  but  Its  heart  And 
if  they  follow  him  down  that  path, 
then  the  rest  of  the  world’s  liberal- 
left  parties  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  soul. 

Washington  Post,  page  18 
Larry  Elliott,  page  10 
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FOCUS  ON  UGANDA 


Kampala  faces  new  prophet  of  doom 


They  emerge  from  the  forests  to  kill  villagers  and 
snatch  youngsters.  The  girls  are  married  off  and 
raped.  Their  victims  say  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army 
is  doing  the  Devil's  work.  Robin  Denselow  reports 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Salim 
Saleh  peered  through  his 
Ray-Bans  and  pointed  uiil 
beyond  the  anny  hHse  to  the  green 
plains  that  stretch  northwards  from 
the  little  town  of  Gulu  towards  the 
Sudanese  border.  "Yes,  he's  out 
there,”  lie  said.  "Maybe  15  kilo- 
metres away.  He's  around.  His 
raiders  are  hiding  out  in  the 
swamps  and  the  forests.  Will  lie  at- 
tack Gulu  again?”  he  shrugged.  “It’s 
possible.  Aren’t  you  frightened  stay- 
ing around  here?” 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  general 
played  a key  role  in  the  “liberation 
war"  against  Milton  Obote.  Now  his 
half-brother,  Uganda's  Fresh  lent 
Yoweri  Museveni,  has  recalled  him 
from  life  as  u businessman  (current 
interests:  airline  food,  publishing, 
gold  prospecting)  to  lend  tlie  fight 
against  a very  different  guerrilla 
leader  who  has  brought  ehaos  and  a 
peculiarly  brutal  brand  uf  terrorism 
to  northern  Uganda.  | 

The  tuun  Saleh  is  determined  in 
track  flown  is  Joseph  Koiiy,  a for- 
mer Catholic  altar  buy  ami  herbalist 
who  targets  civilians  rather  than  the 
military,  and  specialises  in  the  mass 
abduction  of  teenagers  ami  even 
ehildren,  of  both  sexes.  He  has 
acquired  a mythical  status  among 
local  people  who  believe  the  stories 
of  his  supernatural  powers  as  lender 
fit  the  so-called  Lord's  Resistance 
Army. 

"They  should  bo  called  the 
Devil's  Resistance  Army."  said  the 
general.  “Everyone  in  the  district 
except  me  seems  to  believe  in 
witchcraft.  Their  prisoners  are 
killed  if  they  don't  ueeepi  his  ideas. 
Even  the  girls  he  lakes  are  taught  in 
! fight,  and  are  married  off  and  raped. 
The  people  are  -cared.  lhr\'ve 
killed  50  or  'in  peuph-  in  die  l:w 
week." 

Five  miles  outside  town,  tin-  lat- 
est victims  hud  been  laid  out  along 
the  roadside.  Eleven  villagers  were 
killed  overnight.  ap|Kirently  be- 
cause they  had  relnsed  LRA  orders 
not  to  live  so  close  to  the  highway. 
Some  had  been  shot,  others  hacked 
to  death  with  a hue. 

One  old  woman  had  been  spared 
but  ordered  to  set  fire  to  her  own 
hut,  which  was  now  a smouldering 
pile  of  ashes.  Her  two  sons  had 


been  taken  away  by  tlie  rebels.  She 
said  she  didn't  know  how  she  could 
go  on  living. 

President  Museveni  hoped  he 
had  finished  with  religious-inspired 
uprisings  in  the  north  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Holy  Spirit  Movement,  led 
by  the  "prophetess"  Alice  Likwena, 
who  devastated  the  region  during 
her  rebellion  in  1987.  Knny.  said  to 
be  her  cousin,  picked  up  where  she 
hnd  left  off.  took  cnniml  of  the  rem- 
nants of  her  forces  and  began  mi 
even  mure  brutal  c:mi|xiign. 

He  hits  been  helped  by  the  tradi- 
tional hostility  of  the  Acholi  people 
to  the  Kampala  government  and  by 
terror  tactics  lie  appears  in  have 
learned  in  south  Sudan,  where  he 
trains  forces.  Here,  in  the  vast,  law- 
less region  that  marks  the  border 
between  black  Africa  and  the  Arah 
north,  where  there  lias  been  figiil- 
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ing  for  decades  between  different 
rebel  militias  and  the  Sudanese  b«jv- 
ernment.  there  has  siIm*  bn-n  a his 
lory  of  child  abduction. 

Kuny  lias  made  such  abduction 
the  basis  of  the  terror  campaign. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  thou- 
sands of  young  people  have  been 
captured  from  villages  ami  school? 
in  the  area  around  Gulu  and  forced 
to  join  him.  His  current  raids  — 
the  most  devastating  so  tar  — art- 
believed  to  be  carried  out  by  en- 
forced conscripts  he  captured  last 
August.  His  aim.  according  to  the 
Ugandan  military,  is  to  capture 
10,000  more.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  he  has  already  succeeded  in 
abducting  several  hundred,  who 


Badlands  . . . Christine  Anona  ,wa»  one  of  those  who  got  away  after 
being  abducted  by  the  LRA  but  she  still  can’t  escape  her  memories 


are  now  being  marched  back  to-  bi 
wards  Sudan.  SI 

Sixteen-year-old  Beatrice  Atint  is  hi 
lucky  she's  not  among  them.  Un  the  wj 
night  of  July  25  she  was  asleep  ill 

when  the  rebels  surrounded  her  an 
dormitory  in  the  little  mission 
school  of  St  Mary’s  College,  out  in  cc 
the  countryside  Skin  from  Gulu.  o 
Tlie  girls  were  ordered  out  at  gun-  fli 
point  and  taken  down  to  the  town,  di 
where  the  raiders  stole  salt  and  111 
crates  of  soda.  The  girls  were  told  to  th 

carry  them,  on  their  heads,  as  Ihey  in 
were  taken  north  towards  the  in 

Sudan  border. 

Some  managed  to  escape  during  ll 
an  attack  by  helicopter  ginisliips  of  K 
the  Ugandan  People's  Defence  Cl 

Force.  Others  — including  Beatrice  

— were  simply  abandoned  in  the 
bush  because  they  were  incapable 
of  walking  further.  This  is  uni  the 
usual  LRA  practice.  Most  who  can't 
keep  up  are  killed. 

Now,  hack  in  class  and  dressed  in 
her  blue  and  while  school  uniform, 
Beatrice  said  she  was  frightened  the 
rebels  would  come  back.  Eleven  or 
her  classmates  wlm  didn’t  gel  away 
are  still  out  there  with  them. 

Their  prospects  an*  not  good,  ac- 
cording to  Akin  Ocen.  the  "cniiiinu- 
nity  mobilise!-"  at  tin-  World  Visum 
Trauma  Centre  in  Gulu.  which  of- 
fers counselling  and  help  for  thuse  | 
who  manage  to  escape  from  llu- 
IRA.  Some  1.21*1  young  people, 
aged  between  eight  and  '22,  have 
been  treated  here  HlUe  the  centre 
opened  17  months  ago.  in  a link* 
compound  on  tup  *»i  a hill  overlook- 
ing the  plains  that  >t retell  inwards 
ilu-  Sudanese  border.  It’s  not  tin- 
nli -dl  place  lm  Ilu-upy.  with  die 
rebels  Mill  just  a tew  kilometre- 
away.  But  Aldus  current  giuup  ■»! 
Hip  "clients”  are  grateful  that  here, 
at  least,  there  are  Ugandan  soldiers 
to  guard  them. 

All  have  horrific  stories  to  tell. 
Akin  says  that  one  in  five  lias  been 
involved  in  killings,  usually  uf  fellow 
■ibductees  who  tried  to  escape. 
They  were  forced  to  heat  their 
k-lluw  prisoners  to  death  with  slicks 
and  stones  or  else  be  killed 
themselves.  “And  after  that  ihey 
enter  a different  world  where  killing 
doesn't  matter.  They  know  they’ve 
committed  a crime  and  they  don’t 
want  to  go  hack  to  the  government 
side.  Then  they  are  ready  for  the 
rebels'  military  training. 

“The  girls  have  the  worst  psycho- 
logical problems.  They  are  forced  to 
have  sex  with  the  LRA  comman- 
ders. to  cook  for  them  and  act  as 
their  wives  — but  never  eat  the  food 
they  have  prepared.'’ 

Christine  Anena  is  one  of  those 
attending  the  trauma  classes.  She 
was  15  when  she  was  abducted  Iasi 
September  and  taken  to  southern 
Sudan,  where  she  was  "forced  to  be 
married  like  a wife"  to  one  of  the 
LRA  officers.  "He  had  three  other 
such  wives  besides  me,"  she  said  in 
a near-whisper,  staring  blankly 
ahead  of  her,  "and  we  each  had  a 
day  when  we  had  to  sleep  with  him. 
We  had  to  do  what  we  were  told  or  I 
we  were  beaten.  People  were  killed 
for  disobeying  military  orders"  ■ 

In  one  of  the-  rituals  that  all  LUA 
i members  must  go  through,  she  was 
smeared  with  shea  nut  oil:  "'Fhey 
believe  it  gives  you  strength  and 
; courage  and  makes  you  holyj  U 
cleanses  you  like  a holy  spirit,  and 
yon  can  fight  without  fear."  • ■ 

She  was  involved  in  skirmishes 
with  the  SPLA.  the  guerrilla  militia 
fighting  tlie  Sudanese  government 
r in  sou  til  Sudan,  and  in  "looting  find 
burning  people's  houses  like  a rob- 


ber. I don’t  know  if  1 killed  anyone." 
She  escaped  when  the  LRA  brought 
her  back  to  Uganda  in  May.  She  too 
was  still  terrified  “because  the  LRA 
always  vowed  they  would  recapture 
any  deserters". 

As  the  killings  and  abductions 
continue,  there’s  a danger  that  this 
could  become  an  international  con- 
flict. The  Ugandans  accuse  the  Su- 
danese of  helping  the  LRA,  just  us 
the  Sudanese  government  accuses 
the  Ugandans  of  helping  the  SPIA 
in  south  Suclun.  Both  claims  are  al- 
most certainly  accurate. 

The  Ugandans'  latest  weapon  in 
their  propaganda  battle  against 
Khartoum  is  policeman  Benson 
Ojera,  who  was  abducted  last  Au- 


gust and  was  chosen  by  Knny  as  his 
trusted  personal  bodyguard.  Ojera 
escaped  back  to  the  Ugandan  stifle 
last  month.  If  his  eyewitness  ac- 
counts are  correct,  the  Sudanese 
have  provided  Kony  with  weapons, 
food  and  medicine  — though  nut 
Hired  military  training. 

President  Museveni,  clearly  em- 
barrassed by  (he  continuing  rebel 
attacks,  has  already  sent  his  half- 
brother  5,000  ex-servicemen  who 
have  been  recalled  lo  join  the  esti- 
mated 12,000  troops  already  sta- 
tioned around  Gulu.  General  Saleh 
is  under  pressure  lo  gel  results.  He 
admits,  privately,  dial  as  a soldier 
he’d  like  to  chase  the  LUA  when 
they  cross  bock  to  Sudan  "but  th  til's 
not  the  policy  yet  — the  govern- 
ment really  lias  to  think  about  that. 
'File  LUA  will  goon  killing  until  they 
are  killed." 
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Hospital  video  fails  to 
win  clean  bill  of  health 


THE  SALE  of  a home  video,  pur- 
porting to  show  surgical  opera- 
tions carried  out  on  National  Health 
Service  patients,  was  halted  by  the 
High  Court  on  the  day  of  its  in- 
tended release.  The  Health  Minis- 
ter, Gerald  Malone,  obtained  an 
interim  injunction  banning  its  sale 
sinci  distribution  pending  a full  hear- 
ing into  how  it  came  to  be  made. 

The  53-minule  tape  shows  penile 
and  breast  implants,  explicit  shots 
of  gynaecological  procedures  and  a 
vasectomy,  as  well  as  other  opera- 
tions such  as  joint  replacement, 
bowel  removal,  gall  bladder  treat- 
ment and  plnstlc  surgery.  Its  mak- 
ers, IMC  Video,  claimed  that  its 
motives  were  educational,  and  that 
patients  who  funded  the  NHS 
through  (heir  taxes  were  entitled  to 
sec  what  happened  In  hospitals. 

Surgical  procedures  are  com- 
monly filmed  for  (raining  purposes, 
with  the  consent  of  patients.  David 
Donogue,  speaking  for  IMC  Video, 
said  the  footage  had  been  obtained 
from  the  medical  teams  who  had 
filmed  the  operations. 

However,  Guy  Howard,  of  the  Pa- 
tients’ Association,  said  the  consent 
of  jwticrUs  tu  Aiming  should  not  be 
taken  to  include  consent  to  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  the  film.  Vivienne 
Nnthanson,  head  of  ethics  for  the 
British  Medical  Association,  de- 
scribed the  video  as  "deeply  dis- 
tasteful and  very  worrying". 


to  cut  up  to  10,000  jobs.  The  regula- 
tor, Clare  Spottiswoode,  insisted 
that  tough  new  price  controls  be 
imposed  on  Transco,  the  profitable 
pipelines  division,  the  charges  of 
which  account  for  43  per  cent  of  the 
average  domestic  gas  bill.  Her  deci- 
sion was  heralded  by  the  Gas  Con- 
sumers' Council  as  “regulation  with 
a Robin  Hood  flavour"  (hat  would 
redress  the  balance  between  18  mil- 
lion customers  and  tile  2 million 
shareholders  who  had  enjoyed  high 
dividends  since  the  industry  was 
privatised. 

The  privatised  electricity  genera- 
tors, National  Power  and  Power- 
Gen,  also  came  under  fire  from  Ken 
Prior,  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  regional 
electricity  consumer  committees. 
He  complained  that  although 
PowcrGen  had  cut  its  costs  by  40 
per  cent,  these  efficiency  savings 
had  yet  to  be  felt  by  consumers. 
Both  FowerGen  and  National  Power 
should  be  referred  to  the  Monopo- 
lies and  Mergers  Commission  for 
failing  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of 
falling  costs,  and  National  Power 
should  be  broken  up  into  smaller 
units  to  foster  competition. 

Although  the  utility  regulators 
are  formally  independent  of  the 
Government,  they  are  suspected, 
with  an  election  pending,  of  acting 
on  orders  from  the  Tories  to  lower 
prices  and  make  privatisation  more 
popular  with  voters. 


STRINGENT  maximum  levels  for 
air  pollution  to  safeguard  health 
were  set  by  file  Environment  Secre- 
tary, John  Gu miner.  But  the  minis- 
ter was  accused  of  passing  the  buck 
by  failing  to  provide  extra  resources 
for  (lie  local  authorities  who  will  be 
required  to  achieve  the  new  targets. 

Mr  Cummer's  new  National  Air 
Quality  Strategy  acknowledged  that 
road  traffic  was  the  main  cause  of 
pollution,  and  said  there  needed  to 
be  changes  in  planning  and  trans- 
port policies  to  reduce  reliance  on 
the  car.  But  it  did  not  specify  the 
changes  necessary,  and  Mr  Gum- 
mer  suggested  only  that  the  privati- 
sation of  railways  would  somehow 
help  to  get  more  passengers  and 
freight  off  the  roads. 

Tougher  European  Union  vehicle 
emission  standards  will  be  central  to 
reducing  the  levels  of  eight  air  pollu- 
tants by  2005.  The  costs  of  doing  so 
— mainly  by  improving  catalytic 
converters  — are  expected  to  push 
up  the  price  of  a small  car  by  about 
£180,  and  to  add  to  shop  prices  be- 
cause of  higher  transport  costs. 

New  powers  to  be  given  to  local 
authorities  may  allow  them  to  im- 
pose heavy  taxes  on  non-resident 
car  parking,  to  bon  "dirty"  buses 
from  certain  streets,  and  to  stop 
cars  and  test  their  emissions.  Mr 
Gummcr  can  also  empower  them  to 
close  roads  when  pollution  levels 
are  particularly  high,  but  is  unlikely 
to  do  so  because  it  would  aggravate 
traffic  jams  and  shift  the  pollution  to 
other  areas. 

Comment,  page  12 


BRITISH  GAS,  ordered  by  the 
industry's  regulator  to  cut  bills 
to  consumers  by  an  average  £28  a 
year,  predictably  protested  that  the 
cut  represented  “the  seizure  of 
sFiarchujders'  income  on  an  un- 
precedented scale"  nmi  threatened 


GUN-OWNERS  hired  a public 
relations  firm  that  advised 
them  to  improve  their  public  image 
in  order  to  beat  an  expected  attempt 
by  the  Government  to  ban  the 
ownership  of  handguns.  They  were 
told  to  drop  camouflage  gear  on 
shooting  ranges,  not  to  use  "hu- 
manoid" shooting  targets,  and  to 
wear  collars  and  ties  for  television 
interviews. 

The  aim  of  the  Shooting  Sports 
Council,  representing  10  separate 
gun  groups,  is  to  persuade  voters, 
MPs  and  the  media  that  lawful  gun 
ownership  is  essential  to  the  “safe, 
healthy  and  classless"  sport  of 
shooting  — despite  tragedies  like 
the  Dunblane  massacre  in  which  a 
licensed  gun-owner  killed  16  chil- 
dren and  their  teacher  in  a Scottish 
school. 

Its  case,  echoing  that  of  the  pow- 
erful US  gun  lobby,  is  that  "guns  are 
not  dangerous,  provided  they  are  in 
the  right  hands”. 
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Girls  aged  1 2 ‘fed  to  paedophiles' 


Maggie  O'Kane 

A PIONEERING  project  dealing 
with  child  sex  abuse  in  Brad- 
ford has  found  that  children  as 
young  as  12  are  being  kept  prisoner, 
tortured  and  pushed  on  to  the  streets 
as  prostitutes  to  feed  the  growing 
demand  of  Britain’s  paedophiles. 

The  charity  Barnardos  went  pub- 
lic last  week  on  the  extent  of  child 
abuse,  child  rape  and  assault,  based 
on  case  studies  of  girls  aged  12  to  17 
forced  to  work  as  prostitutes  in 
Bradford. 

The  findings  were  released  in  the 
same  week  that  the  cliarity  Save  the 
Children  warned  of  a worldwide 
expansion  of  the  child  sex  industry. 

Sarah  Swann,  head  of  the  Bradford 
project,  said  the  hidden  torture  and 
abuse  of  children  was  going  on  all 
over  Britain.  “It's  not  on  the  streets; 
it's  hidden  and  it's  everywhere." 

The  project  has  come  across 
cases  that  include  a girl  aged  15 
locked  in  a flat  for  2 W years  and 
forced  to  use  a sink  and  a cardboard 
box  as  a toilet  (see  story  below),  and 
a girl  of  14  burned  with  cigarette 
butts  and  raped  by  her  pimp  and  his 
two  friends  when  she  tried  to  hide 
£10  of  her  takings. 


Twenty-seven  of  the  girls  said 
they  had  been  raped,  and  reported 
men  asking  “Where  are  the  11-  and 
12-year-olds?"  Older  girls  told 
Barnardos  that  they  bought  vest 
and  knicker  sets  in  Marks  and 
Spencer  to  attract  men  who  wanted 
to  have  sex  with  children. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  project,  45 
girls  attending  the  Barnardos 
centre  who  had  been  forced  into 
prostitution  included  three  girls 
aged  13, 12  aged  14,  and  13  aged  15. 
The  youngest  was  12. 

Methods  of  torture  and  control 
included  burning  breasts  with  ciga- 
rettes, beatings  with  a crowbar  and 
gang  rape.  Three  of  the  girls  had 
attempted  suicide  and  almost  all 
were  seriously  under-nourished  or 
anorexic. 

“I've  read  all  this  fuss  about 
Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  the 
sex  trade  and  now  this  stuff  in  Bel- 
gium, but  what  we're  saying  is  that 
this  is  happening  all  over  Britain," 
Ms  Swann  said  last  week. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was 
that  “we  can't  make  up  our  mind 
about  sex  and  children.  The  models 
are  getting  younger  and  younger,  so 
are  we  saying  sex  is  OK  with  a 10- 
year-old?  What's  the  message?" 


On  the  streets  of  Bradford  they 
have  already  got  the  message.  1 do 
very,  very  well  out  there,”  said  one 
17-year-old  put  on  the  streets  when 
she  was  13.  "I  look  really  young.  | 
wear  little  black  strappy  shoes  and 
the  punters  love  it.” 

The  girls  were  "incredibly  vulner- 
able", said  Ms  Swann.  “The  pimps 
are  older,  have  smart  cars,  and  they 
push  the  girls  on  to  the  game  to 
prove  their  love,  to  get  nice  things 
for  the  flat.” 

The  physical  violence  and  im- 
prisonment came  later.  “I  had  one 
girl  whose  ai  ms  were  (he  size  of  my 
wrist.  She  was  like  a china  doll,  and 
he  was  beating  her  with  a crowbar.* 

Barnardos  went  public  with  their 
first  report  after  mouths  of  internal 
debate  about  what  to  do  with  their 
findings. 

Barnardos  is  calling  for  an  urgent 
parliamentary  working  party  on 
child  abuse  to  be  set  up.  It  wants  the 
child  recognised  as  a victim  and  not 
seen  as  a criminal.  In  Ms  Swann's 
words,  it  wants  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  long  process  of  educating 
men  that  “it’s  not  OK  to  have  sex 
with  children”. 
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Locked  up  and  forced  to  sell  sex 


An  1 8-year-old  tells 

Maggie  O’Kane  of  her 

three-year  ordeal  as 
a child  prostitute 

HER  room  measured  4m  by 
4m,  from  the  blue  lino  of  the 
corridor  to  the  window  under 
the  roof.  It  had  a bed,  u ward- 
robe and  a view  that  looked  out 
over  the  golden  tips  of  a mosque. 
Under  her  window,  there  was  a 
car  park  and  a car  repair  shop. 

Her  work  aB  a prostitute  in 
Bradford  did  not  begin  until 
6pm  when  she  was  unlocked 
from  her  room  by  her  pimp, 
ready  for  the  men  who  leave 
their  city  offices  and  stop  off  on 
their  way  home  for  tea  to  buy 
sex  from  children. 

Her  story  la  the  story  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
British  children  exposed  by  a 
pioneering  Barnardos  project 
When  a new  landlord  took 
over  the  premises  two  months 
ago,  he  repainted  her  attic  room 
to  take  away  the  lingering  smell 
of  urine  and  human  waste. 

When  she  was  locked  up  she 
used  the  sink  to  urinate  in  and  a 
cardboard  box  in  the  corner  for 
her  toilet 

She  was  15  when  she  was 
locked  into  the  room,  over  17 
when  she  left  it  During  those 
two  years  she  was  taken  out  only 
at  night  to  sell  sex  by  (he 
deserted  mills  of  Thornton  Road 
and  Preston  Steet 
Nights  went  on  until  she  had 
£200  to  give  her  pimp;  ten 
punters  at  £20  tor  full  sex,  £15 
for  oral  sex  and  £15  for  mastur- 
bation. 

She  would  be  returned  to  the 
room  in  the  early  hours  after  her 
pimp  had  taken  all  the  money. 

She  was  sold  to  her  first 
punter  at  15.  She  remembers 
him,  and  the  pain  he  caused. 
But,  after  that,  it  got  easier.  Her 
pimp  even  brought  the  clothes 
he  wanted  her  to  wear — short, 
transparent  dresses  and  Bldrts. 


Life  for  many  girls  on  the  streets 
includes  rape  and  beatings  by 

pimps  PHOTOGRAPH:  STEVE  FORREST 


The  routine  in  her  attic  room 
never  varied.  She  slept  for  moat 
of  the  morning,  waking  to  watch 
die  men  moving  towards  the 
mosque  at  1pm  for  prayers.  She 
watched  Neighbours;  once  her 
pimp  brought  her  a big  thick 
colouring  book  and  crayons. 

Now  she  is  a shaky  18-year- 
old  who  drinks  lime  pop,  wears 
pink  midrift  bare  T-shirts,  likes 
listening  to  those  old  ballads 
about  love  and  has  been  raped 
four  times. 

She  escaped  on  November  2 
after  leaving  a note  in  her  sister’s 
social  welfare  book  on  which  she 
had  written:  “Help  me.” 

She  heard  later  that  her  pimp 
had  got  a new  girl  who  was  15. 
Now,  she  would  like  to  see  him 
buried,  but  he  iB  too  big  and  his 
friends  would  get  to  her  If  she 
told  tiie  police. 

Her  journey  to  the  attic  of  one 
of  those  scruffy  yellow  Yorkshire 
stone  houses  began  when  she 
was  drunk  at  a party  and  had 
sex  with  Dealer,  a Pakistani 
drugs  dealer.  She  met  Dealer 
afterwards  but  he  did  not  want 


to  know.  A month  before  she  was  | 
due  to  give  birth  he  said  that  he  , 
loved  her  and  that  she  should  go 
to  his  mother’s  house. 

She  gave  birth  to  a daughter, 
now  three,  in  the  front  room  with 
his  mother,  sister,  aunt  and 
granny  to  help  her.  There  was  no 
midwife  or  doctor  at  the  birth, 
which  was  never  registered. 

After  the  birth,  the  baby  was  ; 
taken  away.  Everyone  said  it  was ; 
the  best  thing  because  she  was 
“too  poorly".  She  spent  3'/* 
weeks  waiting  to  see  the  baby. 

Dealer’s  sister  said  she  hnd 
registered  the  baby  as  hers  and 
her  baby  was  going  to  Pakistan 
— all  the  stuff  Dealer  had  told 
her  about  loving  her  and  wanting 
to  take  care  of  her  and  the  baby 
was  wrong. 

She  was  feeling  a bit  soft  when 
she  met  her  pimp  on  Skinner’s 
Lane.  He  said  she  was  lovely  and 
kept  hassling  her  for  her 
address.  He  was  in  his  20s  and 
good  looking.  He  listened  and 
was  very  understanding  when 
she  explained  about  her  baby. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  help 
her  get  her  baby  back.  He  found 
her  the  attic  flat  with  the  view  of 
the  golden-tipped  mosque,  a 
garage  repair  shop  and  a car 
park. 

He  was  careful  when  he  beat 
her  with  the  dumb  bell  weight8 
he  got  from  the  Argos  catalogue) 
careful,  that  he  always  got  her  to 
tiie  stomach  or  back— places 

where  it  did  not  show. 

Her  foster  mother  sent  the 
police  round  once  but  he  stood 
behind  tiie  door  and  she  told  the 
police  that  she  was  fine. 

Her  pimp  would  want  sex  from 

her  as  well  as  his  other  girls.  He 
gave  her  something  called 

chlamydia — a word  she  cannot 

quite  pronounce — and  now  her 
tubes  are  messed  up  and  she  ■ 
cannot  have  any  more  babies. 
That  is  why  she  would  like  to 
find  her  baby  and  why  she  is 
telling  her  story — so  the  same 
thing  will  not  happen  to  other 
tfriB. 
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Britain  evaded  BSE 
checks  for  Europe 


John  Hooper 

THE  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
secretly  avoided  implement- 
ing a Brussels  ruling  de- 
signed to  stop  bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy  (BSE)  spreading  to 
the  Continent  As  a result,  almost 
2 million  cattle  were  sold  tu  Britain's 
European  Union  partners  without 
checks  to  see  if  they  had  been  born 
to  cows  infected  with  the  disease. 

Under  the  1990  EU  Commission 
ruling,  the  ministry  was  meant  to 
make  full  use  of  computer  records 
to  weed  out  nnimnls  that  could  have 
inherited  BSE.  mad  cow  disease. 

Confidential  instructions  set  out 
in  an  interna!  circular  show  that 
instead  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Fisheries  and  Food  (Maff)  issued 
its  civil  servants  with  secret  orders 
saying  Lhey  could  skip  computer 
vetting  of  90  per  cent  of  calves  in  the 
vast  majority  of  consignments  to  EU 
countries. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ac- 
knowledged that  the  guidelines 
remained  in  force  from  "on  or  about 
June  8,  1990"  until  August  1995.  In 
March  this  year,  die  EU  banned 
British  beef  over  concerns  that  BSE 
could  spread  to  humans. 

The  Government's  ruse  has 
alarming  implications  fur  the  spread 
of  BSE,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
recent  findings  on  maternal 
transmission. 

An  investigation  into  the  sus- 
pended trade  in  live  cattle  has  also 
shown  that  the  Commission,  for  its 
part,  never  asked  continental 
slaughterhouses  to  keep  some  of 
tiie  most  potentially  dangerous  offal 
from  British  calves  from  entering 
the  food  chain  — even  though 
Britain  had  done  so  for  its  abattoirs. 

The  EU  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner, Franz  Fischler,  admitted  in 
July:  ‘There  has  been  no  specified 
bovine  offal  ban  in  place  in  member 
slates  specifically  covering  the  veal 
calves  originating  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

After  the  first  “mad  cow"  scare,  in 
June  1990,  the  Commission  did. 


however,  impose  restrictions  on 
Britain  as  a condition  for  continuing 
the  lucrative  sale  of  live  veal  calves 
to  the  Continent  One  of  these  was 
"full  use  of  computer  records  to 
guarantee  identification  of  animals". 

Under  the  system  exporters  were 
required  to  fax  details  of  animals  for 
export  to  an  animal  health  office. 
There,  the  details  would  be  entered 
into  a computer  to  verify  identity 
and  see  if  any  of  the  animals  had 
been  born  to  cows  in  which  BSE 
iiad  been  suspected  or  confirmed. 

Animal  Health  Circular  93/114 
ordered  100  per  cent  verification  of 
the  relatively  small  numbers  of  cat- 
tle sent  abroad  for  breeding.  But  it 
said  that  for  the  1.000-2.000  head  a 
year  going  directly  to  slaughter,  and 
for  the  far  greater  numbers  of  veal 
calves  sent  for  fattening  only  "a  sam- 
ple of  ear  lag  numbers  are  entered". 

Veal  calves  accounted  for  more 
than  97  per  cent  of  live  cattle  ex- 
ports to  the  EU  in  the  last  year  be- 
fore exports  were  suspended.  | 

The  ministry  insists  Britain  “met 
its  obligation  not  to  send  to  oilier 
|EU1  member  states  progeny  of 
cows  in  which  BSE  is  suspected  or 
confirmed  by  requiring  exporters  to 
sign  statements  that  calves  intended 
for  export  are  not  the  offspring  of 
cows  in  which  BSE  is  suspected  or 
confirmed." 

A senior  Commission  spokesman 
said  EU  inspectors  found  in  August 
last  year  that  the  ministry  was  car- 
rying out  computer  checks  in  line 
with  rules  agreed  in  1990  — hut, 
ministry  officials  have  now  admit- 
ted, it  was  in  1990  that  they  changed 
the  guidelines. 

The  implications  in  Europe  of  the 
latest  revelation  are  likely  to  be 
serious. 

• The  German  government  advised 
consumers  last  week  not  to  buy 
British  lamb  in  case  iL  carried  an  in- 
fection similar  to  BSE.  The  state- 
ment falls  short  of  an  official  ban  but 
could  have  a devastating  effect  on 
British  sheep  farmers.  Almost  5,000 
tonnes  of  British  lamb  and  mutton  is 
sold  in  Germany  every  year. 


Refugee  agencies  warn  that 
people  ‘face  living  in  tents’ 


James  Malkle 

ASYLUM  seekers  stripped  of 
benefits  and  housing  rights 
may  soon  live  in  tented  villages 
while  the  Home  Office  considers 
their  applications  to  stay  in  this 
country,  say  refugee  organisations. 

The  Refugee  Council,  which  is  to 
open  a special  night  shelter  in  cen- 
tral London  this  month,  said  some 
people  were  already  sleeping  rough 
and  80  people  a day  were  using  a 
centre  in  the  capital  to  collect  food 
parcels  and  basics  such  as  nappies. 

Up  to  10,000  people  may  be 
affected  by  the  benefit  cuts,  first 
Introduced  in  February,  and  2,000 
housed  temporarily  by  councils  may 
lose  shelter  under  rule  changes. 

Councils  are  beginning  to  evict 
single  asylum  seekers  but  confusion 
and  apparent  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  Home  Office  and  the 
departments  of  social  security, 
health  and  environment  has  led  to  a 
surge  in  people  seeking  help. 

The  curbs  affect  asylum  seekers , 


Rape  trial  ordeal  prompts  reform  call 


who  fail  to  apply  for  refugee  status 
on  arrival  in  this  country  and  those 
who  are  appealing  against  a rejec- 
tion of  their  application. 

Rights  to  housing  were  with- 
drawn this  week,  and  the  Refugee 
Council  and  the  charity  Shelter  last 
month  lost  a High  Court  attempt  to 
strip  councils  applying  the  changes 
retrospectively.  Asylum  seekers 
also  face  eviction  from  bed  and 
breakfast  hotels  because  councils 
will  qq  longer  pay  their  bills. 

Nick  Hardwick,  director  of  the 
Refugee  Council,  said:  “Some  peo- 
ple are  still  able  to  stay  with  friends 
or  within  their  communities  but 
increasingly  we  think  people  are 
going  on  to  the  streets  . . . Some 
communities  are  saying  to  us  we 
need  to  establish  camps  with  tents 
for  people  to  stay.  People  are 
scared.  They  don’t  understand  the 
rules.  It  is  an  appalling  reflection  on 
our  society.'' 

Officials  said  the  number  of 
asylum  applications  had  dropped 
sharply  recently.  , 


Hannah  Pool 

JULIA  MASON,  who  was  forced 
to  endure  six  days  of  cross- 
examination  in  court  by  the  man 
who  raped  her,  is  leading  calls  for 
changes  in  tiie  law  to  prevent  other 
women  suffering  a similar  ordeal. 

Mrs  Mason,  who  has  waived  her 
right  to  anonymity  in  the  hope  that 
no  other  woman  has  to  face  her  at- 
tacker in  court,  intends  to  start  a 
campaign  to  have  the  law  changed. 

Ralston  Edwards,  aged  42,  was 
found  guilty  at  London's  Old  Bailey 
on  two  counts  of  rape.  Police  ob- 
servers said  he  had  appeared  to 
gain  gratification  when  questioning 
the  34-year-old  woman,  after  he  had 
opted  to  defend  himself  during  his 
trial.  He  has  a long  record  of  rape 
and  violence  to  women. 

Mrs  Mason,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren, joined  lawyers,  court  workers, 
police  and  women's  groups  in  call- 
ing on  the  Government  to  change 
the  law  which  allowed  Edwards  to 
humiliate  her. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs  Mason  had 
run  from  the  courtroom,  physically 
sick,  and  on  another  she  left  the  Old 
Bailey  in  tears.  She  now  depends  on 
sleeping  tablets  and  valium. 

“I  was  raped  once  by  Edwards 
and  again  by  the  British  justice  sys- 
tem," she  was  reported  as  saying  in 


the  Daily  Mail.  ‘To  male  politicians, 

1 would  urge  them  to  swiftly  change 
the  law  witli  regard  to  rape  victims. 
For  God's  sake  and  for  women's 
sake  may  this  never  happen  again." 

Edwards,  of  Catford,  south-east 
London,  was  found  not  guilty  on  two 
other  charges  of  raping  her  over  a 
16-liuur  period.  He  will  be  sen- 
tenced laLer  this  month  after  psychi- 
atric reports. 

Judge  Ann  Goddard,  describing 
him  as  dangerous,  told  him  she  was 
considering  a life  sentence. 

Detective  Sergeant  Milne  David- 
son, who  led  the  investigation,  suj>- 
ported  calls  for  a change  in  the  law. 
He  said  after  the  case:  “He  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it  — reliving  it  all  in 
detail.  No  doubt  he  was  getting 
some  kind  of  sexual  gratification 
and  pleasure  from  it.  He  is  very  cun- 
ning and  into  domination.*' 

After  Edwards  exercised  his  right 
to  defend  himself.  Judge  Goddard 
gave  him  considerable  leeway  to 
avoid  giving  him  grounds  for  ap- 
peal. She  told  the  jury:  “The  rules 
have  been  somewhat  flexible  during 
the  case.”  He  forced  his  victim  to  re- 
live her  rape  in  minute  detail,  but 
she  tried  to  answer  every  question. 
Mrs  Mason  once  sad:  T don't  think 
you  appreciate  the  terror  you  are 
putting  me  through." 

The  ordeal  prompted  concern 


from  victims*  groups  and  politicians. 
Sunn*  calk'd  for  trial  procedures  tu 
!«■  changed  tu  mirror  those  intro- 
duced if  rletcnilaniK  comforting 
their  own  defence  were  din*  to 
cross-examine  n child.  The  Criminal 
Justice  Act  1991  banned  such  ques- 
tioning. 

H'-ien  I'eggs.  ii  spokeswoman  lor 
Victim  Suppuri.  said:  ‘We  are  very 
concerned  about  the  implications  u( 
this  case.  Many  wiun-sses  in  rape 
cases  have  told  us  that  the  idea  of 
seeing  or  being  seen  by  the  defen- 
dant in  court  is  an  intimidating  and 
humiliating  one  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  women  to  ask  whether  they 
can  give  evidence  from  behind 
screens.  The  prospect  not  only  of 
facing  the  defendant,  but  being  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination  by  him  in 
court  must  be  terrifying  beyond  be- 
lief.” 

It  later  emerged  that  Mrs  Mason 
had  her  home  firebombed  shortly 
before  the  trial  was  due  to  start. 

She  and  her  boyfriend.  Billy 
Power,  were  in  their  then  home  in 
Catford,  south  London,  when  a 
petrol  bomb  was  thrown  through 
the  window  by  Paul  Cunningham 
five  months  ago. 

Cunningham,  aged  20,  a former 
boyfriend  of  Mrs  Mason's,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  in  a young 
offender's  institution. 


Hollywood  ‘ban’  on  Major’s  Oscars 


Hollywood  movie moguls 
have  taken  a strong  and  un- 
fortunately legalistic  dislike  to  the 
British  government  over  its  well- 
meaning  attempts  to  reward 
public  service  under  the  Citizen’s 
Charter,  writes  lan  Black, 
Downing  Street  haB  ordered 
oil  departments  to  refrain  from 
future  use  of  the  word  “Oscar" 
after  complaints  by  the  US 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Science  — who  dtah  out 
those  coveted  golden  statuettes. 

Hollywood,  proving  again  that 
there  really  la  no  business  like 
, show  business,  got  upset  when 
the  publicity  for  last  year’s 
Charter  Mark  awards  used  the 


phrase  “Public  Service  Oscars”, 
and  ordered  its  British  agent  to 
protest  nbout  trade  mark 
infringement 

The  thrent  of  legal  action  was 
so  serious  that  the  Treasury 
Solicitor*—  the  Government’s 
lawyers  — has  formally  ordered 
the  Citizen's  Charter  unit  to 
undertake  not  to  use  the  marks  . 
“Oscar”  or  “Academy  Awards”, 
whether  presented  to  the  public 
or  private  sector. 

US  objections  may  have  arisen 
because  tiie  British  Oscars  are 
so  unglamorous.  The  Charter 
Mark,  one  of  the  flagships  of 
John  Major's  Citizen's  Charter, 
is  described  as  “u  chance  to 


thank  people  who  work  in  public 
services — from  nurses  and 
teachers  to  librarians  and  bin- 
men”. 

The  British  Oscars  scheme 
-was  launched  In  1902. There 
are  414  companies  and  organi- 
sations providing  a direct 
service  to  the  public  which  are 
entitled  to  display  the  seal  of 
approval  for  three  years. 

• The  Hollywood  Oscars  are  so 
called  because  when  the  statue 
was  first  struck  in  1927  a secre- 
tary said:  “It  reminds  me  of  my 
Uncle  Oscar."  Latest  winners 
Include  Mel  Gibson,  Emma 
Thompson,  Nicolas  Cage  and 
Susan  Sarandon. 
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Storm  over  Saatchi  peerage 


Michael  White 

JOHN  MAJOR  Iasi  week  pre- 
cipitated a fresh  storm  over 
the  ethics  ol  political  patron- 
age and  negative  electioneering 
when  he  awarded  a peerage  to  Mau- 
rice Saatchi.  the  advertising  tycoon 
behind  the  “demonic  eyes"  poster 
campaign  against  New  Labour. 

To  compound  the  felony  among 
itidignanL  Opposition  MPs  and  offi- 
cials, (lie  Prime  Minister  gave  a sec- 
ond "working  lieernge”  to  Peter 
Gummer,  the  younger  brother  of 
l Ik*  Environment  Secretary  and  an- 
other key  Tory  insider. 

As  chairman  of  the  giant  Shand- 
wick  public  relations  firm,  he  is  — 
like  the  new  Lord  Saatchi  and  Sir 
Tim  Bell  — one  of  the  three  wise 
men  advising  on  Conservative  elec- 
tion tactics  in  the  crucial  months 
ahead.  In  recent  weeks  even  some 
Tory  MPs  Imve  became  alarmed  by 
their  negative  tone. 

Denouncing  (he  dim  as  Ixnds  of 
the  lies.  Lai  Muir's  Frank  Dobson  de- 
clared that  “no  coronet  ntid  ermine 
will  cover  up  Maurice  Sanlchi  Hud 
Peter  Cummer's  role  in  dragging 
British  politics  lower  than  die  gutter". 


Labour  rules 
out  reform 
of  royal  pay 

A FUTURE  Labour  govern- 
ment would  not  permit 
effective  '•privatisation"  of  the 
monarchy  by  nllowing  (lie  Queen 
to  trade  her  Civil  List  payments 
for  the  reveniien  of  the  Crown 
Estate,  writes  Michael  White. 

A ninir-Ierl  government 
already  committed  to  extensive 
constitutional  reform  — includ- 
ing devolution  and  ending 
hereditary  voting  rights  in  the 
Lords  — would  not  welcome 
further  controversy,  and  the 
Queen  is  committed  to  acting 
only  by  consensus. 

After  last  month*s  revelation 
that  the  royal  famUy*B  Way  Ahead 
Group  Is  considering  reform 
options,  opinion  on  Labour 
benches  looks  united  in  its 
desire  to  retain  the  limited  par- 
liamentary accountability  that 
financial  control  provides. 

On  paper  (he  abandonment  of 
the  £8.9  million  Civil  List  and 
state  payments  totalling  around 
£55  million  a year,  would  be  a 
good  bargain  in  return  for 
Crown  Estate  revenues  given  up 
in  1 760  and  now  worth  an 
annual  £94.6  million  before  tax, 
for  which  It  might  become  liable. 

Financially  it  is  Inconceivable, 
and  any  publicity  vuluc  would  be 
offset  by  concern  that  the  monar- 
chy was  privatising  its  assets. 

Given  Uie  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing constitutional  reform  in 
Britain's  unwritten  system,  both 
republican  MPs  — up  to  40  per 
cent  on  the  labour  side  — and 
monarchical  modernisers  suspect 
llte  proposals  will  amount  to  llUle. 

“If  the  monarchy  Is  to  survive, 
nn  incisive  overhaul  of  its  role 
and  accountability  is  necessary. 
ThC'hig  problem  is  how  to 
achieve  that  without  drawing  It 
into  the  political  arena.  In  Unit 
seimc  these  suggestions  are  wel- 
come even  if  they  are  prompted 
by  a degree  of  panic,"  sold 
former  minister  Alan  Williams. 


The  announcement  contained  12 
other  working  peers  — half  of  them 
nominated  by  the  Labour  and  Lib- 
eral Democrat  parties.  These  in- 
cluded Labour-sponsored  life 
baronies  for  Sir  Richard  Rogers,  the 
architect,  Hnd  for  Liz  Symons,  head 
of  the  senior  Whitehall  officials 
union,  Paddy  Ashdown  nominated 
John  AJderdice.  the  Alliance  Party 
leader  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Life  peerages  also  go  to  two  fig- 
ures from  the  ethnic  minorities. 
John  Taylor,  the  black  barrister  who 
failed  to  hold  Cheltenham  against  a 
racist  undertow  hi  1992,  is  on  Mr 
Major's  list 

Tony  Blair  nominated  Swny  Paul, 
the  Punjabl-born  steel  magnate  and 
philanthropist.  The  new  Lord  Paul, 
aged  65,  is  donating  around  £50, GOO 
a year  to  labour  and  was  once  a 
Tbry  donor. 

Though  Labour  is  pledged  to  re- 
form the  Lords  by  depriving  750 
hereditary  peers  of  their  votes,  it 
and  the  liberal  Democrats  are 
always  short  of  working  peers. 
Nearly  500  peers  take  the  Tory 
whip,  barely  100  the  labour  whip, 
and  fewer  than  60  the  Lib  Dem  whip. 

Outrage  followed  the  announce- 


ment of  the  Saatchi-Gummer  awards. 
‘It's  the  crassest,  crudest,  most  mal- 
adroit move  I have  seen  in  a long 
lime,"  said  one  senior  Labour  MP. 

Maurice  Saatchi  is  blamed  for  the 
focus  on  Labour  and  Mr  Blair’s  “un- 
truslworthiness". 

Mr  Dobson  said:  "This  announce- 
ment confirms  that  John  Major  has 
given  his  personal  seal  of  approval 
for  the  most  negative  election  cam- 
paign ever." 

Mr  Gummer  is  targeted  as  a 
shadowy  figure  behind  efforts  to 
trumpet  revived  economic  success 
and  for  working  to  discredit  such 
Labour  plans  as  the  windfall  lax. 

Labour's  attack  drew  an  angry  re- 
sponse from  Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo:  "As  is  normal  in 
our  constitutional  arrangements, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  not  sought 
to  query  the  Labour  nominees  and 
the  Conservative  parly  will  not  at- 
tack them,"  he  said. 

“Frank  Dobson’s  incontinent 
1 attack  on  die  Conservative  nomina- 
tions is  unprecedented  and  dis- 
graceful. If  Mr  Blair  retains  any 
concern  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
British  constitution,  he  should  sack 
Mr  Dobson." 


Cigarette  giant’s  charitable 
way  to  develop  in  Third  World 


Sweet  sell  . . . The  West  End’s  aroma  of  buB  fumes  and  sweaty 
shoppers  was  leavened  by  a twist  of  lemon  from  Britain’s  first 
odorous  advertisement.  An  Infra-red  sensor  detects  passers-by  and 
releases  the  smell  from  a box  above  the  poster  photo:  oahhv  weaseh 


David  Leigh  and 
Jonathan  Calvert 

BRITISH-American  Tobacco,  the 
global  cigarette  corporation,  is 
acquiring  influence  over  the  disper- 
sal of  British  overseas  aid  as  part  of 
a campaign  to  protect  Its  lucrative 
markets  in  the  Third  World.  It  is 
also  funding  several  development 
charities. 

BAT  manufactures  cigarettes  in 
Britain,  blit  under  a long-standing 
arrangement  only  sells  abroad, 
mainly  to  poorer  countries  where 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
are  fewer  and  public  knowledge 
about  the  dangers  of  smoking  Is 
more  limited. 

The  company  faced  a major  set- 
back in  North  America  last  month 
wjien  its  subsidiary,  Brown  and 
Williamson,  lost  one  of  a growing 
number  of  health  lawsuits,  helping 
to  knock  £3  billion  off  its  share 
value.  Another  blow  come  with 
President  Clinton's  announcement 
of  tough  new  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  tobacco  to  under-age  smokers  on 
the  grounds  that  nicotine  is  an  ad- 
dictive drug, 

BAT  remains  confident  of  future 
profits  from  the  developing  world. 
An  investigation  has  uncovered  an 
extensive  network  of  links  between 
the  company  and  international  aid 
bodies,  well-known  charities  and 
MPs.  aimed  at  furthering  its  agenda 
in  the  developing  world. 

The  links  have  been  cemented  by 
cash  donations  and  fees  anil  are 
part  of  the  company’s  attempts  to  in- 
crease sales  and  head  off  controls 
on  smoking  across  the  world.  The 
pulicy  is  working,  and  last  year  BAT 
increased  its  global  cigarette  sales 
by  18  per  cent,  making  a massive  54 
per  cent  increase  in  profits  to  £1.5 
billion. 

At  the  centre  of  BAT'S  overseas 
aid  network  is  its  new  chairman, 
Lord  Cairns.  Last  year  he  also  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Common- 
wealth Development  Corporation 
(CDC),  a quango  which  distributes 
£1.5  billion  of  investment  to  poor 
countries, 

Although  the  CDC  no  longer  in- 
vests in  tobacco  projects,  there  is 


"ften  a close  correlation  between  its 
international  interests  and  those  of 
the  cigarette  company: 

U In  Cuba,  the  CDC  is  offering  aid 
money  at  the  same  lime  as  BAT  is 
gaining  access  for  the  first  time  to 
the  cigarette  market; 

□ In  Thailand,  the  CDC  is  funding 
£45  million  of  projects  while  BAT, 
with  Foreign  Office  help,  is  seeking 
In  open  up  the  market  there. 

Lord  Cairns  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Insti- 
tute, a Foreign  Office-backed  think 
tank  influential  in  determining  aid 
policies.  In  addition,  he  hns  long- 
standing links  with  VSO.  which 
sends  British  volunteers  overseas 
and  receives  £9,000  a year  from 
BAT. 

Lord  Cairns's  multiple  roles  were 
criticised  by  anti-smoking  cam- 
paigner Pamela  Furness,  chief  exec- 
utive of  pressure  group  Ash.  She 
said:  “His  involvement  compro- 
mises these  organisations.  The  to- 
bacco industry,  which  promotes  a 
product  that  causes  death  and  dis- 
ease. is  the  antithesis  of  develop- 
ment." ! 

Lord  Cairns  is  liked  by  aid  work- 
ers but  his  recent  public  efforts  to 
play  down  the  health  risks  of  ciga- 
rettes have  infuriated  anli-smoking 
campaigners. 

He  wrote  to  David  Pollock,  for- 
mer director  of  Ash:  "I  believe  that 
smoking  gives  pleasure  and  it  is  not 
addictive  ...  it  lias  added  to  llte 
quality  of  my  life.” 

Among  the  links  uncovered  are 
connections  between  BAT  anti  the 
MPs’  parliamentary  group  socialis- 
ing in  aid  issues.  The  clmirman  of 
the  All-Parly  Group  on  Overseas 
Development  is  Conservative  Sir 
James  Lester.  He  is  paid  £10,000  a 
year  by  BAT  as  a consultant.  An- 
other member,  Labour  MP  John 
Denham,  holds  an  industrial  fellow- 
ship to  study  BATs  operations. 

It  was  reported  last  month  that 
the  government-funded  Medical  Re- 
search Council  — the  first  body  to 
show  cigarettes  kill  smokers  — has 
accepted  £147,000  from  BAT  to 
study  whether  nicotine  can  help 
jieople  at  risk  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  — The  Observer 


Head  teachers  fear  schools  are  rigging  GCSE  tables 


j John  Carvel 

HEAD  teachers'  leaders  called  for 
an  official  inquiry  into  this 
year’s  GCSE  exams  when  it  emerged 
that  students  sat  tens  of  thousands 
j fewer  papers  than  expected,  fuelling 
speculation  that  schools  held  back 
weak  candidates  to  boost  their  posi- 
tion in  the  league  tables. 

The  Government  hailed  the  re- 
sults as  the  best  in  the  10  years  of 
the  exam,  with  a 1 per  cent  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  passes  at  grade  C 
or  shove  — the  equivalent  of  the  old 
O level.  There  were  better  scores  in 
the  core  subjects  of  ninths  and  sci- 
ence. although  performance  in  Eng- 
lish was  marginally  down. 

But  the  examination  boards  were 


year.  Labour  spokesmen,  however, 
thought  this  a fanciful  hypothesis. 

_ R was  just  as  likely  that  more  can- 
didates sat  the  GCSE,  but  entered 
fewer  subjects.  About  100,000 
dropped  technology  after  it  was  re- 
moved as  a compulsory  subject  in 
the  national  curriculum,  but  the 
entry  for  the  core  subjects  of  Eng- 
lish, maths  and  science  rose  in  line 
with  the  expanding  numbers  of  16- 
ycar-olds. 

David  Hart,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Head 
Teachers,  called  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  drop  in  entries.  'There 
has  to  be  n strong  suspicion  that 
pupils  have  not  been  entered  be- 
cause their  results  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  overall  per- 


unable  to  explain  why  subject  en-  formnnee o’f  n school  Md'ifale^ie 
tries  increased  by  only  1.1  per  cent  table  position,"  lie  said.  ^ 


when  the  population  of  16-year-olds 
went  up  by  3.1  percent. 

A senior  government  adviser  said 
the  figures  were  consistent  with 
100,000  pupils  being  held  back  — 
about  a sixth  of  the  age  group  and 
almost  three  times  the  proportion 
who  did  not  enter  for  the  GCSE  last 


Sir  Rhodes  Boyson,  a former 
Conservative  education  minister, 
said  the  drop  in  entries  could  be 
"an  unwanted  effect  of  league  ta- 
bles". 

But  the  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  said  there 
would  be  no  benefit  in  schools  hold- 


ing back  their  weaker  candidates. 
League  tables  showed  passes  above 
C grade  as  a proportion  of  the  age 
group  on  the  school  roll  and  not  as  a 
proportion  of  candidates  entering 
the  exam. 

, frof  Alan  Smithers,  an  examina- 
tions expert  at  Brunei  University, 
said  the  figures  may  be  explained 
by  the  decision  to  limit  the  compul- 
sory national  curriculum  at  ages  14 
to  16  to  English,  maths,  science  and 
a foreign  language.  “It  could  well  be 
that  weaker  candidates  who  do  not 
think  they  will  do  well  over  the 
usual  number  of  subjects  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  and  entering  for 
fewer,"  he  said. 

Examination  boards  said  a 30  per 
cent  drop  in  entries  for  technology 
was  probably  caused  by  teachers  re- 
verting to  subjects  in  which  they  felt 
more  comfortable. 

The  GCSE  technology  exam  had 
been  unpopular  with  teachers  after 
frequent  changes  in  Syllabus,  and  the 
number  of  candidates  sitting  It  fell 
from  349,971  in  1995  to  245,132  this 
year.  The  proportion  passing;  at  grade' ' 
C or  above  increased  by  1.7'percertt 


age  ] joints  to  45.8.  The  biggest 
growth  area  was  home  economics 
where  the  number  of  candidates 
increased  by  77  per  cent  to  97,340. 

Other  big  increases  were 
recorded  in  entries  for  business 
studies  (up  33.4  per  cent),  comput- 
ing and  Information  systems  (13.1 
per  cent),  music  (11.2  per  cent)  and 
art  and  design  (7.7  per  cent).  There 
was  also  a revival  in  the  traditional 
single  science  subjects.  Entries  for 
physics,  chemistry  arid  biology 
each  increased  by  about  6 per  cent.  , 
• Many  children  leaving  primary 
school  have  not  attained  the  level  In 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ex- 
pected of  seven-year-olds,  according 
to  a study  by  John  Marks,  a right- 
wing  member  of  the  School  Cur- 
riculum and  Assessment  Authority. 

The  report  shows  the  average  1 1- 
year-old  is  nearly  two  years  behind 
the  expected  standard  in  niaths. 
Gillian  Shephard,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  said  the  rte 
' port  vindicated  her  decision  this 
year  to  publish  national  tables  show 
.mg  how  every  primary  school 
I performed  in  tests  at  11. 1 
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Prison  chaos 
after  releases 


Protests  grow  over  ID  cards 


continued  from  page  1 
Secretary  who  interferes  morning,  I 
noon  and  night.  What  you  have  here 
id  a classic  Home  Office-driven  in- 
terference to  which  the  Prison  Seri  c 
vice  responded,  but  which  got  Qtit'of  t 
cotltibl"  he  said. ' ' ' : c 

• In  the  face  of  widespread  scepti-  1 
cism,  shared  by  opposition  MPs,  the  t 

official  Home  Office  line  remains 
that  ministers  would  have  been  told  r 
at  some  stage  but  that  they  were  not  1 
told  In  this  Instance.  t 

Mr  Howard  has  said  he  knew  1 
there  was  a problem  with  the  law,  i 
but  not  that  the  decision  hod  been  I 
taken.  MPs  are  certain  to  want  to  I 
probe  the  grey  aren  that  may  exist 
between  those  two  statements. 

Mr  Tilt,  aged  52,  who  has  said  he 
sees  no  reason  to  resign  from  the 
£90,000-a-year  post  he  took  up  four 
months  ago.  arrived  on  Monday  at 
the  Prison  Service  headquarters, 
defend  House,  after  flying  home 
from  a holiday  he  began  only  last 
week. 

He  had  left  behind  a memo  for 
Mr  Howard  — just  back  from  his 
own  break  — flagging  up  issues 
which  might  "nrtract  some  atten- 
tion”,  including  an  unspecified  num- 
her  of  early  releases. 

Tory  MPs.  including  Nicholas 
Winterton  and  Warren  Hawksley,  a 
member  of  the  Commons  home  af- 
fairs select  committee,  have  voiced 
suspicions  that  Mr  Howard  could 
have  been  “set  up"  by  the  Prison 
Service.  His  offence.  MPs  suggest, 
is  being  the  toughest  law  and  order 
home  secretary  for  a generation. 

The  Prison  Service  confirmed 
that  governors  were  told  fast  month 
that,  after  a report  from  a working 
party,  prisoners  serving  consecutive 
sentences  are  entitled  to  have  the 
time  they  spent  on  remand  awaiting 
trial  counted  for  each  separate  of- 
fence. Thus  a prisoner  jailed  for 
three  consecutive  three-year  sen- 
tences — a total  of  nine  years  — 
who  spent  a year  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
would  be  deemed  to  have  served 
three  years,  nut  the  current  one.  be- 
fore his  sentence  started. 

A Prison  Service  spokeswoman 
denied  the  changes  had  anything  to 
do  with  over-crowded  jails. 

The  working  party  started  exam- 
ining sentence  calculations,  laid 
down  by  the  1967  Criminal  justice 
Act,  last  October.  After  legal  advice, 
an  Instruction  to  Governors,  Num- 
ber 50/96,  was  sent  out  by  the 
Prison  Service,  signed  by  Mr  Till, 
on  August  15. 

Introducing  the  new  Sentence 
Calculation  Manual,  the  Instruction- 
says:  “The  aim  is  to  eliminate  varia-' 
tions  in  .practice  which  might  lose 
' the  Prison  Service  large  sums  of 
money  in  court  costs  arid  compen- 
. sation  to  ex-prisoners."  , ' , , 

1 The  guidelines'  oq  calculating 
. release  dates  were  drawn  up  by  a 
1 Prison  Service  working  party,  with 
advice  from  Home  Office  lawyere,: 
after  a series  of  court  cases  last  year. 

Harry  Fletcher,  assistant  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Probation  Officers,  said: 

: ‘The  credibility  of  the  prison  Ser- 
vice' In  , the  eyes  of  all  those  in  Uie 
whole  criminal  justice  system  Ip  so- 
' verely  .drained.  The  Home  Secre- 
! tary's  been  severely  embarrassed.  It. 
appears  he  did  not  know  t|wt'  this 
was  going  to  happen.  It’s  now  abpqt 
, fighting  for  his  credibility."  ' .. 

• The  shadow  home  .^creta^y.  j 
. Jack  Straw,  waited  Mjr  rjoiy^fd  not, 
to  make  Mr  Tilt  a scapegoat;  oyer, 
the  crisis.  ' '!  .'..'i  , .1 ... 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Cabinet’s  compromise 
formula  for  phasing  in  a vol- 
untary identity  card for 
children  as  well  as  adults  — over 
the  next  two  years  generated  furi- 
ous condemnation  from  MPs,  civil 
liberty  groups  and  the  registrar  of 
data  protection. 

With  John  Redwood,  the  failed 
Tbry  leadership  challenger,  saying 
he  would  never  carry  an  ID  bearing 
the  European  flag,  Elizabeth 
France,  the  registrar,  warned  that 
ministers  had  not  allayed  fears  that 
the  system  would  prove  open  to 
forgery  and  abuse. 

The  Government  indicated  that 
ID  cards  could  contain  information 
about  the  health,  blood  group,  aller- 
gies or  organ  donor  details  of  the 
holder.  It  also  suggested  cards 
would  be  issued  by  the  driving 
licence  agency,  the  DVI A 

Pump  up 
the  volume 

A BRIEF  cloudburst  damp- 
ened costumes  but  had  little 
impact  on  spirits  at  the  Notting 
Hill  Carnival,  the  biggest  street 
festival  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, writes  Sam  Wollaston. 

There  was  the  usuul  medley  of 
shimmering  colour,  feuthers  nml 
gravity-defying  balance:  warriors 
and  dancers,  sailors,  exotic  sea 
creatures,  birds,  and  insects 
whose  wings  uncrumpled  when 
the  sun  came  out  after  the  rain. 

This  year,  commercialism 
seems  to  have  crept  in,  with  a 
very  obvious  Lilt  presence.  But 
most  of  the  revellers  seemed  to 
prefer  old  favourites:  Heineken 
and  Red  Stripe. 

Many  of  Notting  Hill's  smarter 
residents  had  moved  out  for  the 
weekend.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
processions  they  mind,  which 
are  colourful  and  jolly;  it  is  those 
blasted  sound  systems. 

But  the  45  sound  systems  are 
the  engine  room  of  modern  car- 
nival, playing  reggae,  drum  and 
bass,  swing  beat,  raffia,  house, 
garage  and  jungle. 

Stand  between  two  systems 
and  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
' your  head  they  slam  into  each 
other  like  exploding  asteroids. 
Add  the  scream  of  a 150,000 
1 whistles  and  you  are  either  In 
heaven  or  heU. 


But  Mrs  France  said  the  DVIA 
database  was  not  designed  with  an 
identification  system  in  mind.  It  did 
not  verify  the  individual's  true  iden- 
tity, Cards  could  be  used  to  provide 
false  credibility  — to  bogus  door-to- 
door  salesmen,  for  example.  And 
while  individuals  would  have  access 
to  the  Information  held  bn  ID  cards, 
the  Government  had  not  explained 
who  else  would  hayc  access  to  it. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  announced  a compromise 
solution  on  the  question  of  Britain's 
new  identity  card,  under  which 
Northern  Ireland's  nationalist 
community  will  be  able  to  avoid 
embracing  a document  bearing  the 
Union  Jack. 

After  weeks  of  Interdepartmental 
wrangling,  John  Major  finally  ap- 
proved a deal  whereby  three  op- 
tions mil  be  available  to  obtain  a 
credit  card-style  11)  card  with  or 
without  a driver’s  licence  in  main- 
land Britain.  There  will  also  be  a 


fourth  choice  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Not  only  would  the  new  credit 
card-size  plastic  card  double  as  a 
driving  licence  — if  people  chose  — ? 
but  as  an  EU-wide  travel  document 
it  would  ajso  “help  prevent  certain 
types  of  crime,  such  as  frauds  based 
on  misrepresentation,  of  identity" 
and  help  shopkeepers  restrict  the . 
sale  of  cigarettes,  alcohol,  videos 
and  lottery  tickets  to  those  old 
enough  to  buy  them. 

The  options  are: 

□ A plastic  driver's  licence  bearing 
both  Uie  EU  flag  and  the  Union 
Jack; 

□ A plastic  voluntary  ID  card,  with. 
EU  flag  and  Royal  Crest; 

□ A combined  ID  card  and  driver's 
licence  bearing  EU  and  Union  flags 
plus  the  Royal  Crest; 

□ The  existing  arrangement  where- 
by Ulster  subjects  retain  their  two- 
part  paper  driver’s  licence, 
including  a photo  identity  but  with- 
out the  disputed  symbols. 
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A young  reveller  enjoys  the  Notting  Hill  carnival  photo-  qav©  soutoe 


Howard  approves  ‘safe’  CS  sprays 


UK  NEWS 


In  Brief 


TLANT1C  Commercial,  an 


whose  conviction  for  selling 
machine-guns  to  Iraq  via  Jordan 
was  quashed  on  appeal  after  it 
emerged  that  senior  Foreign 
Office  and  Customs  officials  had 
Improperly  .Interfered  in  the 
case,  has  been  given  leave  to 
challenge.  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard's  refusal  to 
award  It  compensation. 


JOHN  BIRT,  the  BBC's  direc- 
tor general,  has  launched  n 
public  appeal  for  on  inflation- 
busting  increase  In  the  television 
licence  fee,  warning  that  the  cor- 
poration's survival  is  nt  stake. 
Gateway  to  the  future , page  22 


A BRITON  who  emigrated  to 
Australia  was  awarded 
£G2,500  after  returning  to  claim 
damages  for  his  exposure  to 
asbestos  dust  50  years  ago. 
Sidney  Ilepton,  aged  55,  worked 
as  an  apprentice  In  1 940  build- 
ing railway  carriages  at  a Ilritinli 
Rail  world  in  York. 


Derek  rowhoytom,  ugwi 
44,  who  admitted  giving  his 
sick  mother  a morphine  over- 
dose, will  not  he  charged  in  con- 
nection with  her  dentil. 


THE  couch  driver  involved  in 
n crash  in  Wales  in  which  10 
people  died  lust  year  is  to  be 
charged  with  10  counts  of  caus- 
ing death  hy  dangerous  driving. 


DNA  samples  provided  to 
police  by  five  boys  who 
travelled  to  France  with  the 
murdered  Cornish  schoolgirl, 
Caroline  Dickinson,  have  all 
proved  to  be  negative. 


THE  Midlands  health  author- 
ity that  had  refused  to  pay 
for  the  London  care  of  Mandy 
Allwood,  the  woman  carrying 
eight  foetuses,  has  changed  its 
mind  and  said  her  treatment  was 
more  important  than  an  argu- 
ment over  funding. 


| tf^TUDENTS  who  have  not 
! even  attempted  A levels  are 
being  offered  places  at  some  of 
Britain's  most  prestigious  uni- 
versities as  the  newvocational 
qualifications  introduced  by  the 
Government  as  an  alternative  to 
traditional  courses  is  accepted. 


Punoan  Campbell . - 

T WO  police  forces  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  nqt  issue 
: their  officers  with  C$  sprays,  de- 
spite the  Hpme  Secretary’s  go- 
ahead  for  the  incapacitants.  Chip! 
constables  were  told  that,  after  six 
' months  of  trials,,  tl^e  CS  sprays  had 
! beep  approved  for  qse  nationally. . , 
The  sprays,  to  be  used  in  violent 
l or  life-threatening  situations,  have 
, been  tested  in  16  q(  the  43  forces,  in 
England  and  Wflle?  . since  March., 

■ Last,  week.  Michael  Howard  an- 
, nounced  that;  in  the  light  pf  the.app- 
j cess  of,  the  ttpls.  ft  wap  giving  the , 
! gq-ajiead.  for  toe  sprays  tp  pe  avfdl- , 

j able  for  every  forpe.  ,,  . 

Mr  Hpyyard  aa}d:  C$  is  effective 


apd  safe,  and  promises  to  be, an  ex- 
. cellent  addition  to  the  means  wjiich  . 
police,  officers  have  ol  defending 
themselves.  It' does  not  require 
strength  to  use  and.js  therefore  es- . 
pecially  valuable  to  fomale  officers . 
who  are  sadly  sometimes  targeted 
for  attackby  criminals." , 

His  decision  was  welcomed,  by 
, police  staff  associations,  Tony  Bur- 
den, chief  constable  of  Gwent  and 
. chairman  of  the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  .Qf fleers'  .self  defence  sub- 
] committee,  said:  "f  toft  confident , 
! that  [CS]  has  prevented  serious  In- 
jury to  many  officers  faced.wjth  vip- . 
lence.  /The  sprays  ftvq  qlsp:  bad  a 
; significant  d^rrent  effect"  ,•  . 

. But  two  forces,  Hertfordshire  aqd 
i Surrey,  said  they  would  not  be  using 


the  approved  version  gf  the  CS  spray. . , 
Hertfordshire's  chief  constable,  Peter 
Sharpe,  said:  T still  have  concerns 
over  the  safely  of  the  delivery  agent 
and  the  issue  of  crosa-cqntaiftlna- 
tjpn  with  .the  use  of  theCS  spray"; . 

Surrey  police  also  issued  a state- 
ment saying,  that,  although  they 
were  committed  ( to  a C&bascd 
Incapacitanl  spray,  they  had  not 
token  part  In,  Uie  tests  because  of  : 

, concern  about  the  design  of  Uie  can- 
. ister  and  Urn  content. of  HfopiP  Of: 
Bce-i88ue.CS  , 

Reservations  were,  . also  .,  ex- 
pressed by  liberty. ,f  la  campaigns^ 
Cp-ordfoator,  Liz  Parralt,  Bald:;uCS 
spray -takes.  UR  one  step  further  ! 
away, ; from  policing  by  consent, 
rafiierthan coercion.";..  . . y,  . . ..  r , 


A FLOTILLA  of  private  boats 
and  emergency. craft  rescued 
! 117  day-trippers  and  crew  from  ; 
a blazing  ferjry  off  Guernsey. 


A HUACKED  Sudanese  air- 
craft, carrying  199  pnssen- 
gers  and  crew  landed  at  London’s  ’ 
■ Stan  a tod  airport  on  Tuesday,  t . t 
The  hijackers  were  thought  to  bp  - 
seeking  political  asylum.  More 
. than  160  passengers  were  freed, 


12  COMMENT 


Time  present, 
time  past 

THE  INQUIRY  now  being  held  by  South  Africa's 
Truth  and  RecondUafion  Commission  provides 
a rare  chance  to  discuss  recent  history  at  a serious 
level  of  morality.  It  is  not  the  facta  but  how  they 
should  be  Judged  which  are  the  Issue'in.the  rival 
presentations  by  ex-president  F W de  Klerk  (for  the 
former  ruling  National  Party) ' and  the  current 
deputy  president  Thabo  Mbeld  (for  the  ANC).  No 
one  disputes  that  terror  was  employed  by  both 
sides  for  over  two  decades  in  the  apnrtheid  era.  Hie 
white  supremacist  government  tortured  and  killed 
prisoners,  shot  peaceful  demonstrators,  fomented 
civil  violence  to  divide  the  black  community,  con- 
doned rape  and  the  killing  of  children,  carried  out 
hasasstnatlons  on  foreign  soil  and  conducted  covert 
wars  against  its  neighbours.  The  liberation  move- 
ment, with  the  ANC  to  the  fore,  adopted,  from 
1961  onwnrds,  a deliberate  policy  of  using  terror 
against  the  state.  Though  most  of  its  targets  could 
he  construed  ns  belonging  to  the  state  apjuiratus, 
there  were  also  indiscriminate  bombings  and  as- 
sassinations of  white  civilians.  In  addition,  sus- 
pected spies  and  Infiltrators  In  the  ANC  camps 
were  beaten,  tortured  and  detained  In  inhumane 
conditions;  dozens  were  executed  or  committed 
suicide.  Mr  De  Klerk  Is  particularly  noxious  to 
argue  (lint  no  side  has  n monopoly  of  virtue,  while 
Mr  Mhcki  argues  that  the  ANC’s  actions  were  com- 
mitted in  die  course  of  a "just  war".  The  moral  di- 
chotomy is  clear  enough:  how  should  it  be  judged? 

Mr  De  Klerk  asks  us  to  liclieve  (hat  apartheid  was 
a sincere,  though  ‘’mistaken”,  attempt  to  restruc- 
ture South  Africa  on  the  basis  of  separate  develop- 
ment. lie  then  claims  that  violence  was  employed  by 
Pretoria  in  another  mistaken  belief  — that  the  black 
majority  which  opposed  apnrtheid  was  the  agent  of 
Soviet  communism.  What  Mr  Uc  Klerk  has  not  ex- 
plained, far  less  apologised  for,  is  the  systematic 
racism  of  his  own  parly  which  had,  since  its  victory 
in  1948,  put  discrimination  ever  more  firmly  on  the 
statute  hooks.  To  pretend  that  the  "homelands"  pol- 
icy whs  ever  intended  to  share  the  national  wealth 
equitably  between  blacks  and  whites  is,  in  1996,  an 
insult  to  any  audience’s  intelligence. 

'Tile  attacks  of  the  wild  beast  cannot  be  averted 
with  only  bare  hands,"  Nelson  Mandela  argued 
after  Sharpevtlle,  when  the  ANC  debated  whether 
to  shift  from  non-violence  to  violence,  is  It  possible 
to  regard,  from  the  perspective  of  the  black  major- 
ity, the  oppressive  regime  of  Verwoc-rd  and 
Vorster,  and  the  lawless  security  apparatus  which 
served  them,  as  anything  other  than  wild  beasts? 
In  these  revisionist  days,  it  may  Jar  slightly  to  hear 
Mr  Mbeki  talk  of  "just  wars”  and  "national  libera- 
tion” — but  how  else  were  the  blackB  going  to  win 
freedom?  The  violence  of  the  past  decades  has  un- 
doubtedly set  a worrying  pattern  for  a society  now 
struggling  to  find  peace.  And  as  a matter  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  it  may  be  prudent  for  South  Africa 
today  to  accept  Mr  De  Klerk's  apology  and  get  on 
with  national  rebuilding.  But  as  a matter  of  histori- 
cal judgment,  his  argument  is  — to  choose  the 
mildest  word  — disingenuous.  And  his  plnlw  to 
have  known  nothing  about  the  “unconventional 
strategies”  adopted  by  Pretoria's  security  forces 
simply  defies  belief. 


Chasing  the 
wrong  target 

CHIU)  prostitution  is  something  that  is  sup- 
posed to  happen  in  Bangkok,  not  Bradford, 
like  the  Victorian  era  when  child  prostitution  was 
rampant,  modern  Britain  hns  been  good  at  averting 
its  gaze.  Some  readers  may  want  to  dismiss  Mngge 
O'Kanc's  harrowing  account  of  a child  prostitute  as 
a one-off,  an  isolated  criminal  act  not  n deep-seated 
systemic  problem.  But  her  account  coincides  with 
the  publication  of  a Barnard  os  report  on  the  stark 
life  of  45  child  prostitutes  in  Bradford.  Many  were 
lured  into  the  trade  by  young  pimps  but  then  forced 
to  continue  the  practice.  The  Barnardos  report  fol- 
lows last  year’s  pioneering  work  by  the  Children's 
Society,  which  showed  in  a four-year  period  1,500 
young  women  under  18  were  convicted  of  offences 
relating  to  prostitution  nnd  1,800  cautioned.  A 
10  year-old  wus  among  those  cautioned  and  four 
12-ycur-olds  among  Uiose  convicted. 

No  one  knows  how  many  clilld  prostitutes  there 
are  In  the  UK,  but  child  specialists  believe  It  could 
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be  as  high  as  5,000.  About  98,000  young  people 
run  away  from  home  — or  care  — every  year. 
Almost  half  are  not  reported  missing.  When  the 
Children's  Society  opened  Britain's  first  safe  house 
for  runaways  in  1985,  7 per  cent  of  the  500  who 
Used  it  said  they  had  been  involved  in  prostitution. 
They  believed  they  had  no  other  choice.  Without 
money,  food  or  shelter,  selling  sex  was  the  one  way 
they  were  able  to  survive.  About  20  per  cent  were 
already  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  Yet  instead  of  being 
seen  as  victims  requiring  protection,  far  too  many 
are  still  treated  as  criminals  in  need  of  punishment 
Our  current  double  standards  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  might  even  make  the  Victorians 
blush.  Any  man  who  tried  to  have  sex  with  an 
under-aged  child  hi  his  house  could  expect  to  be 
investigated  by  police  and  social  services.  But  If  he 
goes  down  the  road  and  pays  $3Q  fo  a child  prosti- 
tute,1 he  will  be  relatively  immune.  Regrettably, 
when  campaigners  ask  “A  man  has  sex  with  a 12- 
year-old  prostitute  — who  should  pay  for  It?”  the 
current  anther  Is,  not  the  pimp  or  the  client.  They 
both  get  aw ay  with  far  too  much.  Moreover  it  is 
worth  noting  the  seeming  “respectability”  of  many 
of  the  clients,  who  in  Bradford  were  reported  by 
Barriardos  to  have  jobs,  nice  cars  and  who  go 
home  to  wives  and  families.  They  would  be  shocked 
to  be  given  (heir  proper  label:  paedophiles. 

What  should  he  done?  More  facts  are  needed. 
Bnrnordos  wonts  a parliamentary  working  party 
on  child  prostitution.  The  police  and  social  ser- 
vices need  to  pay  more  heed  to  the  1989  Children 
Act,  under  which  they  hove  a duty  to  protect  those 
under  18  from  “significant  harm”.  It  is  pimps  and 
clients  who  should  be  prosecuted,  not  child  prosti- 
tutes. Hie  Children’s  Society  la  right  to  be  cam- 
paigning for  the  decrlmlnallsation  of  child 
prostitution.  They  need  protection,  not  punish- 
ment. It  is  no  use  ministers  insisting,  as  they  do, 
on  parents  taking  more  interest  In  their  children: 
many  of  the  children  who  end  up  aB  child  prosti- 
tutes are  already  in  care.  Above  all,  we  need  to  re- 
educate men:  having  sex  with  children  is  wrong. 


Mad  car  disease 

FREEDOM  for  tile  pike,  wrote  Tawney,  is  death 
to  the  minnow.  And  freedom  for  the  motorist? 
Liberation  for  millions;  but  also  death  for  too  many, 
and  illness  and  misery  for  thousands  of  others, 
choking  and  fighting  for  breath  in  (he  kind  of  smogs 
Britain  is  starting  to  take  for  granted.  The  package 
John  Gummer  announced  last  week  begins,  at  last, 
to  address  that  agenda  with  appropriate  urgency. 
No  auch  urgency,  however,  attends  his  deadline, 
five  years  Into  the  next  century.  Nor  1b  there  any  de- 
tectable sense  of  urgency  In  his  Government’s  fi- 
nancial commitment  Much  of  the  burden  is  dimply 
dumped  on  cash-strapped  local  government 
Yet  choking  pollution  is  only  one  of  the  menac- 
ing consequences  of  what  Margaret  Thatcher 
called  the  Great  Car  Economy.  There  la  also  the 
curse  of  traffic  noise:  at  a time  when  in  other  con- 
texts people's  rights  to  be  protected  from  neigh- 
bourhood noise  are  increasingly  acknowledged, 
they  have  no  defence  against  the  juggernaut  thun- 
dering past  the  window.  And  unless  there  is  dras- 
tic action,  It  fs  going  to  get  worse.  The  Council  for 
the  Protection  of  Rural  England  last  week  pub- 
lished frightening  evidence  of  what  the  Great  Car 
Economy  is  about  to  do  to  towns  and  villages  all 
over  the  land.  In  much  of  Britain,  traffic  will  dou- 
ble or  treble  over  the  next  30  years,  affecting  not 
jUBt  major  roads  but  what  we  now  think  of  as  coun- 
try lanes. 

The  lesson  that  building  new  roads  encourages 
traffic  growth  has  dawned  at  last  on  that  great  re- 
doubt  of  Che  friends  of  road  traffic,  the  Department 
of  Transport.  Road  building  has  been  drastically 
cut.  But  If  the  consequence  of  that  is  to  cram  twice 
as  much  traffic  into  existing  road  space,  our  last 
state  will  be  worse  than  our  first  Politicians  have 
ducked  this  problem  for  for  too  long.  Partly  for 
fear  of  the  coats  of  remedial  action  (though  in  fact 
the  additional  costs  of  a rational  transport  policy 
would  be  offset  by  substantial  savings)  but  also 
from  fear  of  public  opinion.  Voters  are  deeply  am- 
bivalent. Hicy  accept  that  we  can’t  go  on  muddling 
through  as  we  have  been;  they  sense  that  only  radi- 
cal change  will  curb  the  use  of  our  roads;  yet  al- 
most every  practical  scheme  for  effective  action  is 
distrusted  as  an  unfair  constraint  on  their  freedom 
to  drive  ns  they  choose.  ' 

The  toll  that  motor  traffic  is  taking  on  public 
health  and  public  well-being  for  exceeds  that  of 
most  of  the  dangers  that  constantly  hit  (he  head- 
lines. Perhaps  we  need  to  start  thinking  in  terms 
of  Mad  Car  Disease. 


Immigration  and  a 
modem  conundrum 


Martin  Woollacott 


ON  THE  one  hand,  the  state 
and  its  prerogatives,  the  law 
and  its  inviolability,  the  citi- 
zen and  his  rights  properly  elevated 
above  those  of  outsiders,  the  nation 
guarding  its  gates,  and  the  baton 
raised  to  strike.  On  the  other,  the 
claims  of  victims,  of  the  unlucky,  of 
children  who  do  not  yet  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "France”  — let 
alone  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  part  of  France  or 
not,  and  the  spectacle  of  people 
dragged  away  by  men  in  uniform. 

The  police  assault  on  the  church 
of  Saint-Bernard  in  Paris  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  time  of  troubles  over  im- 
migration which  both  Europe  and 
America  are  enteiing.  These  are  a re- 
sult of  real  pressures  from  migrants 
and  of  the  less  than  coherent,  less 
than  kind  response  of  governments 
and  peoples  to  those  pressures.  The 
presentation  of  immigration  as  a 
problem  divorced  front  all  the  forces 
which  create  it  is  one  aspect  of  dial 
response.  The  use  of  immigrants  as 
scapegoats  and  as  symbols  is  an- 
other, often  eclipsing  reality. 

The  very  idea  of  a "solution"  to 
immigration  is  in  itself  unreliable, 
since  the  movement  of  people  is, 
and  always  lias  been,  part  of  the  in- 
tricate, shifting  balance  of  the  globe 
as  its  zones  of  safety,  prosperity,  and 
cultural  energy  expand  and  contract 
and  its  means  of  mobility  evolve.  In 
a much,  much  more  equal  world, 
migration  flows  might  diminish: 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said. 
Such  a world  is  far  away.  Meanwhile 
solutions  can  only  be  temporary,  ad 
hoc  compromises.  Yet.  if  migrants 
have  always  moved,  governments 
have  always  fried  to  control  them. 
Free  movement  is  far  from  realised 
even  within  the  national  boundaries 
of  democracies,  where  it  is  con- 
trolled by  invisible  barriers  of  prop- 
erty and  money.  Elsewhere  the 
constraints  are  even  more  serious, 
not  so  much  now  to  tie  people  to 
where  they  were  born  but  to  force 
them  to  move  from  those  places  to 
others  where  they  do  not  particu- 
larly want  to  go. 

Frequently,  the  immigration  we 
see  In  the  West  from  the  poorer 
countries  is  the  second  or  third 
stage  of  such  a dislocation.  It  is  a 
process  which  will,  for  instance, 
take  a Kurd  in  southeastern  Tfrrkey 
from  his  ancestral  village  to  the  out- 
skirts of  a Turkish  town,  then  to  a 
big  city  in  eastern  Turkey,  and  fi- 
nally to  a street  in  Berlin  or  Bremen, 
where  others  of  that  same  village 
have  built  a bridgehead.  Or  it  can 
transport  a Bangladeshi  peasant 
from  his  fields  to  the  hutments  of 
New  Delhi,  where  perhaps  half  a 
million  of  that  nation  live,  supplying 
cheap  domestic  and  other  labour  to 
the  Indian  middle  classes,  while  his 
"luckier"  cousin  makes  it  to  Lon- 
don's East  End. 

Control  of  immigration  ought  not 
to  be  a dirty  word.  The  Kurd  has  no 
inalienable  right  to  go  to  Berlin,  just 
as  the  man  from  Mali,  where  most 
of  the  Saint-Bernard  immigrants 
come  from,  has  no  assured  place  in 
Paris.  Yet  immigration  control  has 
become  such  a field  of  hypocrisy,  of 
political  gesturing,  of  identity  ma- 
nipulation, that  it  is  hard  to  discuss 
in  the  careful  terms  it  deserves.  Fre- 
quently, immigration  control  Is  not 
so  much  a means  ' of  excluding  the 


immigrant  — although  it  does  that, 
often  brutally  — as  a means  of  sig- 
nalling to  the  poorer  and  more  mar- 
ginal citizen  that  he  is  still  included 
and  that  society  still  cares  for  him. 
One  marginal  group  is  punished  to 
make  other,  slightly  les9  marginal, 
groups  feel  better. 

Increasingly,  governments  want 
to  be  seen  to  act  against  illegal  im- 
migration, to  limit  legal  immigra- 
tion, and  to  narrow  asylum  rules. 
France  has  deported  14,000  in  the 
past  14  months  and  is  believed  to 
have  plans  to  deport  up  to  20,000  il- 
legal immigrants  a year  in  charter 
planes,  as  it  tightens  already  tough 
legislation.  Madrid,  after  signing 
the  Schengen  agreement,  offered 
residence  to  illegal  immigrants 
presently  in  Spain  as  a prelude  to 
harsher  treatment  for  those  who 
will  come  in  tile  future.  Recent 
Spanish  deportations  have  featured 
tied  hands,  gags  and  tranquillisers. 
In  Britain,  Joy  Gardner's  death  last 
year  dramatised  the  costs  of  sharp- 
ening an  admittedly  slack  regime. 
Even  Holland  has  been  criticised  for 
“inhuman"  detention  measures  for 
illegal  immigrants,  while  in  Norway 
an  anti-immigrant  party  overnight 
became  the  third  biggest  in  local 
elections  last  September. 

Reflecting  the  preoccupations  of 
European  Union  governments,  Eu- 
ropol  lias  said  that  “organised  ille- 
gal immigration”  is  its  priority.  In 
the  US,  loo,  the  target  is  whaL  a re- 
cent official  report  called  the  "grow- 
ing trade  in  human  cargo”.  Under 
its  new  immigration  bill,  the  United 
States  has  streamlined  deportation, 
increased  the  Rio  Grande  border  pa- 
trols. and  persuaded  some  firms  to 
introduce  computerised  checking  of 
employees. 

THE  IDEA  that  immigration  no 
longer  fulfils  historic  func- 
tions of  cultural  mixing  and 
stimulation  and  of  providing  a rapid 
flow  of  labour  to  economically  dy- 
namic areas  has  played  a part  in 
these  developments.  Both  func- 
tions, the  argument  goes,  can  now 
be  carried  out  by  other  transfers.  In 
an  Intellectually  integrated  world, 
the  ideas  can  move  without  the  peo- 
ple. Similarly,  most  work  of  the 
rougher  variety  can  now  move  to 
the  people  rather  than  the  people  to 
the  work.  Business  does  not  yet 
folly  subscribe  to  this  view,  seeming 
to  want  both  cheap  labour  abroad 
and  the  cheaper  labour  at  home  that 
immigration  helps  bring  about 
For  the  committed  Christian  and 
for  certain  kinds  of  anti-racist  liberal, 
the  question  of  policy  is  secondary. 
Such  people  begin  at  the  point,  of 
trouble,  in  a particular  place,  with 
particular  Individuals,  not  at  some 
strategic  height  where  inflows  and 
outflows  of  people  are  calculated  as 
if  they  were  water  flowing  through 
pipes  or  up  against  dams.  For  them, 
it  is  a question  of  basing  action  on 
the  right  attitude,  which  is  to  offer 
help  to  people  in  despair, 
Governments  rarely  follow  such 
emotional  logic,  but  attitude  here  is 
also  the  moral  key.  Any  pollcy.  that 
arises  not  from  necessity  but  frorn 
the  impulse  td  make  political  the- 
atre, must  be  by " definition  vrirong. 
Migration,  within  and  between  na- 
tions, made  the  modern  world  what 
it  Is.  Anybody  who  imagines  that 
they  and  their  families  tiavs  not. 
been  part  of  this  process  falls  to 
understand  history. 
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Liberia  makes  another  bid  for  peace 


Thomas  Sotlnel  In  Monrovia 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  in 
1989,  the  news  from  Liberia  is 
good  rather  than  bad.  At  the  close  of 
a-  summit  meeting  in  Abujn,  the 
Nigerian  capital  — which  on  August 
17  brought  together  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  (Ecowas)  and 
the  leaders  of  the  various  armed  fac- 
tions in  Liberia  — Ruth  Sando 
Perry  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Liberian  Council  of  Stale.  Perry, 
who  is  in  her  fifties,  is  the  first 
woman  to  head  an  African  country. 

Two  months  after  the  end  of  the 
terrible  fighting  that  devastated  the 
Liberian  capital,  Monrovia,  Perry 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  implement  the 
timetable  for  a return  to  peace  and 
democracy  hnmmen'tl  out  in  Abuja. 

It  is  due  to  culminate  will:  (he  elec- 
tion of  n new  president  on  May  HI, 
1997,  once  the  lens  of  thousands  of 
fighters  who  have  been  ravaging 
the  country  for  more  Ilian  five  years 
have  been  disarmed  and  demo- 
bilised. 

The  compositioa  of  the  rest  of  the 
Council  of  Stale  remains  un- 
changed. It  includes  three  faction 
leaders:  Charles  Taylor  of  the  Na- 
tional Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia,  Al- 
luiji  Kronuih  of  the  Maudingo  wing 
of  the  United  Liberation  Movement. 

I Ulimo-M.  and  George  Rolc-y  of  the 
Liberian  Peace  Council,  as  well  as  a 
representative  of  tin*  civilian  popula- 
tion nnd  a customary  chief. 

Perry's  predecessor,  univei-sity 
lecturer  Wilton  Sankawulo.  who. 
like  her.  was  widely  portrayed  as  an 
“independent  figure",  sided  un- 
equivocally with  the  alliance  formed 
by  Taylor  and  Kromah  when  they 
were  fighting  Krahn  militias 
grouped  around  "General  Roo- 
sevelt Johnson’s  wing  of  Ulimo  ill 
April  and  May. 

But  the  new  president,  who  is  a 
former  senator,  promised  in  an  in- 
terview on  BBC  radio  that  she 
would  not  be  bribed  or  Intimidated 
by  threats  of  military  action,  and 
that  she  was  expecting  her  col- 
leagues to  show  her  “the  respect 
due  to  a mother”. 


Mean  streets  . . . fighter*  from  Charles  Taylor's  faction  patrol  a section  of  the  capital,  Monrovia.  Under 
the  new  peace  plan  they  should  be  disarmed  by  May  1997  l“  h/ 


Money-changers  in  tin-  streets  of 
the  ruined  capital  did  not  wail  lu 
hear  the  uiitciiiuc  uf  the  summit 
meeting  before  increasing  lilt  rate 
of  the  Liberian  dollar  by  7 per  cent 
against  the  US  dollar  oil  August  Ui. 

Only  one  serious  incident  has 
been  reported  in  Monrovia  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  On  August  10,  an 
argument  between  Ulimo-K  fighters 
degenerated  into  an  exchange  of 
fire.  Contrary  to  what  happened 
when  fighting  flared  up  in  April,  the 
West  African  peacekeeping  force, 
Ecomog.  stepped  in  swiftly  and  en- 
ergetically. wounding  several  fight- 
ers and  onlookers. 

Ecomog  road-blocks  have  been 
reinforced  in  Monrovia,  and  it  is 
now  theoretically  impossible  to 
bring  arms  into  the  capital.  But 
whatever  the  faction  leaders  may 
proclaim  in  public,  many  fighters  re- 
main there,  chiefly  in  the  mainly 


Krahn  district  centred  mi  the  Bar-  | 
clay  Training  Centre,  a barracks 
that  served  as  headquarters  fur  the 
Johnson  coalition. 

In  die  sti'i'cis  Mirnmiidiiig  the 
Leulre.  people  still  sell  the  paltry  re- 
mainders of  what  they  luuied  during 
the  battle  for  Monrovia. 

The  heads  of  stale  in  Abuja 
threatened  — lor  die  first  lime  — - to 
impose  sanctions  on  any  faction 
leaders  who  failed  to  respect  the 
summit's  decisions.  Taylor.  Boley, 
Kromah,  Johnson,  and  their  fami- 
lies. who  until  recently  used  to  go  to 
Conakry  or  Abidjan  on  shopping 
expeditions  or  to  get  medical  treat- 
ment, may  find  they  are  no  longer 
authorised  to  travel  in  the  region 
unless  they  toe  the  line. 

It  would  appear  the  United  States 
has  promised  to  come  up  with  the 
necessary  finance  to  strengthen 
Ecomog's  forces,  which  are  due  to 


rise  from  K.fiOoio  IS.nijn  men  within 
the  next  two  tin  mills. 

The  mediating  force  will  continue 
to  ci insist  almost  entirely  of  Niger- 
ian nationals  and  to  he  headed  by  i 
Nigerian-appointed  general.  1 lie 
Nigerian  president.  Sani  Abailui. 
bus  dismissed  John  1 monger,  head 
of  Ecomog  during  the  April  crisis, 
and  replaced  him  willi  another 
Nigerian,  General  Victor  Main,  the 
man  who  repelled  Taylor's  attack  on 
the  capital  in  1992. 

In  a farewell  message  to  his 
troops.  Inienger  said  he  was  con- 
vinced that  there  were  “good  sides" 
to  the  April  incidents.  But  the  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  of  Monrovia 
whose  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  or  looted  so  systematically 
as  to  render  them  uninhabitable 
probably  feel  die  only  "good  side”  is 
I Hunger's  departure. 

(August  20) 


‘The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  killing’ 


A Chechen  leader  tells 

JeaitBaotlste  Naudet 

why  his  people  want 
to  be  free  of  Moscow 

T71RST  all,  we’re  not  sepa- 

X*  ratists,”  said  Said-Khazam 
Abumulismov,  vice-president  of  the 
secessionist  movement  in  Cheche- 
s’... "We've  never  been  happy  being 
part  of  Russia  — our  history  prouoa_ 
that.” 

In  Abumullsmov’s  view,  the 
Chechens  are  simply  demanding 
“an  independent  and  sovereign  state 
in  Chechenin  — which  is  what  it 
actually  has  been  for  the  past  four 
years.  We  don't  want  to  kill  anyone 
to  achieve  that.  The  right  of  every 
people  to  self-determination  is  a fact 
of  life.  So  are  international  stan- 
dards. and  they  should  be  re- 
spected. We  want  the  Russian  army 
to  leave,  so  we  can  hold  elections 
nnd  a referendum  under  inter- 
national control." 


Just  as  Zelimkhan  Yandarbiey 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  presi- 

J,.„t  aCihB.nuun»u»<>.  H.t.Ulin«-nii.. 

dayev,  when  he  was  killed  a few 
months  ago.  so  Abumulismov  is 
ready  to  take  over  the  leadership  if 
Yandarbiev  suffers  the  same  fate, 
Abumulismov  warns  the  Russians 
that  “the  Chechen  problem  cannot 
be  solved  simply  by  killing  | the 
leader  in  a society  where  there's  no 
strong  hierarchy,  no  subordination 
in  Russia  Between  a Russian  and 
God  there  is  a fKuTWTJEttWen  a 
Chechen  and  God  there  is  no  one." 

Abumulismov,  a historian  who 
once  sat  In  the  Chechen  parliament, 
rejects  the  idea  of  a compromise 
over  the  status  of  Chechenia  along 
the  lines  of  the  "independence/parl- 
nerahip"  dcul  now  being  offered  the 
French  overseas  territory  of  New 
Caledonia.  . 

"Partnership  with  countries  like 
France  or  Britain  is  possible,  but  not 
with  present-day  Russia,  which 
doesn't  respect  the  law,"  lie  stresses. 
Abumulismov  is,  however,  pre- 


pared to  make  some  compromises 
— to  accept  "freely  agreed  ties” 

_uiiLh  -Mnccrmf..  fnr_i«mmpla^  and  “In 

enter  into  a confederation  of  two 
sovereign  states  with  Russia  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States". 

“But  we  would  want  international 
guarantees, " he  warns,  “because 
the  rule  of  law  doesn't  operate  in 
Russia.  The  country  is  very  far  from 
being  :i  democracy.  Its  moral  sick- 
ness js  exp™ec“,-iv  »bnXlicclien_ 
corifllcL  If  Russln  were  a country 
where  the  rule  of  law  existed,  this 
wnr  would  never  have  taken  plnce. 

"I  doubt  whether  that  rule  of  law 
will  come  into  force  for  10, 20, 30  or 
even  40  years;  and  if  a demagogue 
like  Zhirinovsky  [the  ultra-national- 
ist candidate  in  June's  presidential 
election]  were  ever  to  come  to 
power,  that  would  be  the  end." 

Abumulismov  is  afraid  that  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Lebed,  whom  Yeltsin 
lias  put  in  charge  of  the  Chechen 
problem,  will  he  unable  to  end  the 
war:  "Lebed  is  a man  who  keeps  his 


word.  But  he  is  alone.  You  don't 
often  find  people  like  him  among 
Russian  leaders  — - they're  all  for- 
mer apparatchiks  — and  he  may  fall 
victim  to  intrigues  in  the  Kremlin. 

"TWn-pnqglhlg  COUrsM.  Of  action 

are  open  to  Russia.  Either  it  solves 
the  Chechen  question,  and  nothing 
will  threaten  it,  as  there  is  no  real 
risk  of  other  republics  seceding,  or 
the  war  goes  on,  and  the  psycho- 
logical barriers  which  are  beginning 
to  crumble  will  collapse  completely. 
The  conflict  will  then  spread  tq  the 

whole  of  the  Caucasus  Thp  rnnrho.. 

nism  has  already  cranked  into  ac- 
tibnr~AS“Cnecnons,-  we  liavo  no. 
choice  but  to  fight  for  our  indepen- 
dence.” 

Finally,  Abumulismov  warns  the 
West  that  it  is  making  a mistake  if  it 
thinks  it  can  help  stability  in  Russia 
by  not  gelling  involved  ill  the  issue: 
"The.  war  will  spread.  The  West 
hasn’t  come  to  our  aid,  chiefly  be- 
cause we're  Muslims,  and  it  is  afraid 
of  Muslims.  But  by  acting  in  that 
way  it  may  find  itself  having  to  cope 
with  precisely  the  situation  it  most 
dreaded." 

(August  20) 


Romania  is 
the  sick  man 
of  Europe 

Christophs  Chatelot 
In  Bucharest 

THE  Romanian  prime  minister. 

N koine  Vacarolu.  announced 
on  August  21  thnl  his  health  minis- 
ter, lulian  Milieu,  nnd  culture*  minis- 
ter. Viorel  Margin  nan,  had  deckled 
to  resign  “for  personal  reasons". 

There  had  been  press  reports 
uver  die  previous  few  weeks  tliiil 
Romania's  ruling  Party  of  Social 
Democracy  intended  hi  "refurbish 
the  government's  image"  before  tin* 
parliamentary  and  presidential  elec- 
tions due  in  November. 

Allliciogh  the  (iP-ycar-old  Mincu 
was  nimble  to  [in- vent  a dcleriura- 
tiuli  in  I he  Romanian  health  system.  ;• 
he  dill  manage  to  pull  off  the  feat  «*l 
hanging  on  in  Itisjub  fur  almost  four 
years  despite  a highly  dubious  track 
record  both  before  and  during  his 
spell  at  the  ministry. 

His  appointment  in  November 
lii'.lU  seemed  like  a bad  Joke*:  not  I 
only  had  In:  been  one  uf  i'lvsideni  I 
Nicolai-  Ceiiuvscu’s  private  doc-  i 
liirs,  hut  his  influence  uver  the  | 
dieiainr  apparently  extended  well  . 
beyond  such  areas  as  die  treatment  I 
ufhisdialiele-. 

Hut  in  l lie  end  it  wa»  n«*l  mi  much  j 
Milieu’s  shady  past  as  his.lisasirou.- 
record  as  health  minister  dial  le.illy  | 

Irounn-d  .igain-i  him.  hi  tile  p.r-l  few  ■ 
uuuidi-.  l<»r  example.  In  ha-  been 
implicated  in  ihe  export  ot  contami- 
nated blond  in  tnT many  a-  well  ,i~>  . 
, incurring  the  auger  o|  patient--  and 
r pharmacists  alike  by  le-irictiiig  , 
< the  distribution  of  free  medical 
i products. 

At  the  beginning  of  tins  year, 
i poor  hygiene  in  hospitals  resulted 
- in  the  death  of  eight  newborn 
" babies.  "The  uncertainties  of  the 
- health  budget  have  become  an  ex- 
i cuse  for  laziness  and  even  negli- 
i gence,”  said  one  doctor  at  the  time. 

/ Such  faults  certainly  seem  to  lie 
e behind  delays  in  setting  up  a nation- 
s wide  family-planning  network, 
which  gets  international  funding  but 
only  half-hearted  support  from  the 
health  ministry. 

Because  they  are  poorly  or 
t wrongly  informed,  Romanian 
g women  in  the  1549  age  group  have 
r-  an  average  of  more  than  five  abor- 
11  tions,  according  to  a recent  World 
Health  Organisation  report.  Sinii- 
n larly,  the  government's  inaction  in 
s the  area  of  Aids  prevention  and  in- 
g formation  cannot  be  put  down  solely 
d to  a shortage  of  funds, 
ir  Meanwhile  the  deterioration  in 
»-  the  living  conditions  of  the  popu- 
g iatiou,  which  began  in  the  early 
y.  eighties,  has  continued  with  each 
le  I new  economic  reform.  Buying 


nnirnr  hoc  dimmed  hv  30,  oer  cent 
in  the  past  six  years,  me  inewable 
result  has  been  a decline  in  public 
health. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  Roma- 
nia holds  several  unenviable  Euro- 
pean records.  According  to  the 
National  Statistics  Commission,  the 
death  rale  during  the  first  three 
immlliH  of  this  year  rose  to  15.6  per 
thousand  inhabitants  (as  comjiared 
with  11.7  in  1994,  and  9.2  in 
France).  As  for  Lite  infant  mortality 
rale,  it  lias  risen  in  some  areas  to  30 
per  thousand  births,  or  three  times 
the  European  average. 

( August  23) 
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Reactionary  forces  find  their  voices 


The  far  right  and  Christian  fundamentalists  are  together 
riding  'the  crest  of  a wave*,  writes  Arlane  Chemln, 
and  (below)  Jean-Baptlsto  da  Montalvon  looks 
at  a rightwinger's  backdoor  entry  Into  parliament 
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3 A!  TfiOtNl  CA  DADS  UM£ 
&l&L\oftcettiS  HOMUtfiAte 
BO  SUD  B€  LA  fftANCe  ! 


ORANGE  was  one  of  three 
town  councils  in  Provence 
won  by  the  Ear-right  Na- 
tional Front  (NF)  at  the  June  1995 
local  elections.  Its  mayor,  Jacques 
Bompard,  Immediately  set  about 
turning  Orange  into  a testing 
ground  for  "municipal  hpinisme* 
(the  political  philosophy  of  NF 
leader  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen). 

He  forced  the  Orange  public 
library  to  stock  books  by  former 
Waffcn-SS  officers  and  notorious 
nnll-Scmitcs,  and  recently  slapped  a 
ban  on  "the  distribution  of  leaflets  of 
all  kinds  on  the  public  highway” 
(the  ‘'leaflets"  he  objected  to  were 
anli-NP  tracts). 

Following  legal  action  by  the  pre- 
fect and  Tlderry  Marian! , the  local 
neo-GauIlist,  Rassemblement  Pour 
U K6publique  deputy,  the  ban  was 
lifted  by  a Marseille  court  on  the 
grounds  that  it  restricted  free 
speech.  Skirmishes  of  this  kind  are 
all  grist  to  Le  Pen's  mill. 

Bompard,  who  is  regarded  even 
by  his  opponents  as  “much  more 
accessible"  than  his  Socialist  prede- 
cessor. is  a politician  in  the  true  Le 
Pen  mould:  on  the  one  hand  he  radi- 
ates Provencal  bonhomie  and  deals 
personally  with  individual  requests; 
on  the  other,  lie  regularly  de- 
nounces the  way  the  NF  is  "perse- 
cuted" and  is  quick  to  respond  to 
what  he  regards  as  libel. 

All  the  signs  are  that  Orange,  a 
town  Bompard  likes  to  praise  for  its 
"tranquillity-,  has  not  reacted  mas- 
sively against  its  NF-con trolled 
council.  Indeed,  its  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  become  rather  tired  of 
Mariani's  running  battle  with  their 
mayor  and  are  certainly  less  out- 
[ raged  than  he  is  at  the  ban  on  the 
distribution  of  an ti-NF  tracts. 

Serge  Triboulsky,  a philosophy 
teacher  and  member  of  the  largest 
of  the  four  local  anti-NF  associations, 
Alerte-Orange.  says:  "Bompard  is  al- 
ready into  his  second  year  as  mayor 
— and  we'verun  out  of  ammunition." 
He  believes  the  NF  took  control  of 


the  council  last  year  because  it  had 
plenty  of  men  and  women  activists 
at  grassroots  level.  Those  same  ac- 
tivists are  still  hard  at  it  every  day. 
We  must  match  their  efforts." 

Maurice  Delaine,  treasurer  of  the 
Orange  Reformed  Church,  who  reg 
ularly  lends  his  pariah  hall  to  volun- 
tary associations  that  have  been 
financially  throttled  by  the  council, 
thinks  the  resistance  movement  has 
not  yet  got  into  full  swing. 

Some  criticise  the  methods  that 
have  been  used.  Michel  Crumiire,  a 
former  president  of  another  anti-NF 
association,  Falre  Face,  says:  The 
people  of  Orange  have  reached  sat- 
uration point.  Wie  should  let  the 
mayor  screw  things  up  thoroughly 
before  we  embark  on  the  second 
stage  of  our  offensive.” 

Pierre  Tafeni,  writing  in  the 
geopolitical  review  Herodote,  be- 
lieves that  recent  NF  gains  in 
Provence  are  just  “the  crest  of  a 
huge  wave".  He  is  worried  that  the 
south  of  France  has  become  an 
ideal  breeding  ground  for  reac- 
tionary ideas,  and  that  the  model  of 
republican  integration  is  being  in- 
creasingly eroded  by  segregationist 
arguments. 

The  writer  Roger  Martin  is  one  of 
the  people  who  organised  a demon- 
stration against  Le  Pen's  visit  to  Car- 
pentras  In  November  1995  (the  NF 
leader  wanted  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  "accusations”  levelled  against  his 
movement  after  the  desecration  of 
Jewish  graves  in  a Carpentras  ceme- 
tery five  years  earlier;  the  culprits, 
one  of  whom  used  to  belong  to  a neo- 
Nazi  group,  were  caught  last  month). 

Martin  thinks  the  NF*s  strategy  is 
to  win  over  all  the  villages  and  small 
towns  around  Orange.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Bompard  himself  when 
he  says:  “Many  of  our  friends  who 
sit  on  councils  around  here  are 
members  of  the  NF.  but  don’t  want 
people  to  know." 

Fundamentalist  Catholics  are 
campaigning  on  far-right  themes  in 
a bid  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
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area.  The  councils  of  Sorgues  and 
Beaucaire  include  members  of 
France  Debout,  the  fundamentalist 
Catholic  movement  headed  by 
Pierre  Bernard. 

The  local  fundamentalist  Catholic 
stronghold  is  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Sainte-Madeleine,  in 
the  tiny  village  of  Le  Barroux.  The 
monastery  supported  the  tradition- 
alist Mgr  Marcel  Lefebvre  when  he 
was  excommunicated  after  ordain- 
ing four  bishops  without  the  Vati- 
can’s  consent  in  1988. 

A month  later  its  prior,  Dom 
Gerard  Calvet,  accepted  Rome’s 
surprising  offer  of  reconciliation, 
whereby  It  would  lift  its  sanctions 
and  regularise  the  situation  of 
priests  ordained  by  Lefebvre.  His 
monastery  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  abbey,  and  he  himself  was  or- 
dained abbot  by  a cardinal  who  trav- 
elled specially  from  Rome. 

Dom  Gerard’s  return  to  the 
Catholic  fold  without  having  to  make 
the  slightest  concession  — the 
monks  of  Sainte-Madeleine  contin- 


ued to  celebrate  mass  in  Latin  and 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  Pope  Pius 
V — prompted  strong  reservations 
on  the  part  of  the  French  episcopate. 

He  continues  to  enjoy  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican  — where  he 
campaigned  against  the  leftwing  ac- 
tivism of  tile  then  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
Mgr  Jacques  Gaillot,  in  1994  — even 
though  he  maintains  far-right  links. 


ALTHOUGH  Dom  G<§rard  re- 
fuses to  see  journalists,  he 
readily  opens  his  doors  to 
his  friends  if  they  feel  the  need  for  a 
spot  of  meditation.  When  Bompard 
wants  “to  uplift  his  soul"  he  goes  to 
Sainte-Madeleine.  When  Chteliente- 
Solidarity,  the  fundamentalist  move- 
ment run  by  NF-executive  member 
Bernard  Antony  (alias  Romain 
Marie),  needs  a venue  for  its  sum- 
mer school.  Dom  Gerard  provides 
it.  Le  Pen  rested  at  Le  Barroux  be- 
fore organising  his  demonstration 
in  Carpentras  last  November. 

Dom  Gerard  believes  in  a “cru- 
sade where  faith  is  served  by  the 


Doing  God’s  work  in  the  National  Assembly 


PIERRE  BERNARD,  a former  of- 
ficer in  France’s  colonial  army, 
is  a curious  political  animal.  He  first 
drew  attention  to  himself  when, 
standing  as  an  “unaf  filiated" 
rightwinger,  he  managed  to  become 
mayor  of  the  former  communist 
stronghold  of  Montfernieil,  in  the 
Paris  suburbs,  at  the  1983  local  elec- 
tions. He  h now  a faithful  disciple  of 
the  righlwing  maverick  Philippe  de 
Villiers,  (hough  he  tends  to  tow  a 
N.iHimnl  Front  .fNI3  -U»w. 

Wlu-u  Eric  Raoult  of  the  nco- 
Gaulllst  RPR  stood  for  itM-lection  os 
member  of  parliament  at  the  lx 
Rainey  constituency  in  tile  Seiue-St- 
Denis  department  In  1993.  lie 
chose  Bernard  to  be  his  deputy. 
Two  years  later,  Raoult  was 
appointed  minister  of  cities  and 
integration.  As  n result  I members  of 
parliament  become  ministers 
have  to  give  up  their  seats  lo  their 
deputies]  Bernard  entered  the 
Nntion.il  Assembly. 

Bernard  has  n very  strange 
notion  of  whit  is  meant  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  On  June 
10.  lie  used  National  Assembly- 


headed  notepaper  to  invite  the 
elected  representatives  of  Selne-St- 
Denis  round  to  his  home  for  "an 
evening- of  meditatiinraiid-pniyci  In 
tiie  presence  of  one  of  the  108  Pil- 
grim Virgins"  (trailers  bearing  108 
statues  of  “Pilgrim  Virgins"  have 
travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  in  the  past  year,  covering 
2 million  kilometres  and  leaving  a 
trail  of  "miracles",  “visions"  and 
“conversions"  in  the*-  v:/  ■'  Hie 

Ufc.^MjAn".  1U.1U-.)  -3,  "Wili-gjw  US 

a chance  to  ask  the  Vi  rein  M.„  v '•> 
intern  tie  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituency, our  dipartement  and  our 
country." 

A host  of  fundamentalist  Catholic 
references  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Montfernieil  municipal  bulletin,  La 
Gerbc  (The  Ear  of  Corn),  which 
Bernard  named  after  a journal 
founded  in  July  1940  by  Alphonse 
de  Chateau  fori  ant,  n fervent  admirer 
of  Hitler. 

Bernard,  who,  according  to  an 
opposition  council  member,  system- 
atically concludes  all  council  meet- 
ings with  a ringing  “God  be  with 
you!”,  never  misses  a chance  in  bis 


editorials  to  ram  home  the  Christian 
message.  In  the  March  19gi  issue 
of  the  bulletin,  he  described  his  “ail 

(uu  bliuil  tliiwdoy  icti«il"  aL  llic  i 

fundamentalist  monastery  of  Sainte-  I 
Madeleine  du  Barroux. 

Bernard  recently  caused  some- 
thing of  a stir  by  attending  the 
funeral  of  Paul  Touvier,  the  head  of 
the  Vichy  militia  in  Lyon  sentenced 
lo  life  imprisonment  in  1994.  But  his 
presence  was  hardly  siaw5  ' ■ 
he  is  a friend  of  ..... 

Jo  VHIcra,  Tau.ki'a  ileten. , , 

sol,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  legal 
matters  at  Montfernieil. 

Bernard  wrote  in  the  May  1994 
issue  of  La  Gerbe:  “A  court  has  just 
passed  loo  harsh  a sentence  on  the 
almost  80-year-old  Paul  Touvier, 
who  was  pardoned  by  President 
Georges  Pompidou,  and  was  guilty, 
it  is  true,  of  having  had  seven  Jews 
killed  instead  of  the  30  lie  had  been 
ordered  to  kill." 

Bernard  is  a political  as  well  as  a 
religious  fundamentalist.  When  lie 
became  mayor  of  Montfennell,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  rename 
Rue  Salvador  Allende  (named  after 
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sword"  and  “religion  and  politics  are 
combined".  He  likes  to  remind  his 
100-odd  neatly  tonsured  young 
monks  that  "Christianity  is  a profes- 
sion of  arms".  He  gets  such  a huge 
mailbag  he  finds  it  more  convenient 
to  reply  to  inquiries  through  the 
columns  of  the  far-right  magazine 
Present 

"Most  Holy  Virgin,  give  us  back 
France’s  soul,"  he  prays.  “Deliver  us 
from  this  ideological  scourge  which 
does  violence  to  the  soul  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  driven  crucifixes  out 
of  schools,  courtrooms  and  hospi- 
tals." In  1994,  Dom  Gerard  was 
fined  for  heading  an  anti-abortion 
raid  on  a Grenoble  hospital. 

On  sale  at  the  entrance  to  the 
monastery,  in  addition  to  honey  and 
almond  cakes  made  by  the  monks, 
are  several  books  that  reconcile  the 
spiritual  with  the  temporal, 
including  a biography  of  Robert 
Brasillach,  the  collaborationist  writer, 
by  Present’s  editor,  Jean  Madiran. 

Dom  Gerard  occasionally  over- 
steps the  mark.  In  his  own  book 
Demain  La  Chtetiente  (Tomorrow 
Christianity),  he  echoes  Louis- 
Ferdinand  Celine  when  he  asks: 
"How  can  you  expect  shit  to  smell 
nice?”  He  also  writes:  “Is  it  gener- 
ally known  that  on  council  housing 
estates  in  our  big  cities  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  contiguity  of  human 
beings  to  result  in  scenes  of  sexual 
murder  and  cannibalism." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  dinky  vil- 
lage of  Le  Barroux  prefer  not  to  talk 
about  the  abbey,  though  they  do 
wonder  where  the  monks  gel  their 
money  from  (the  construction  of  the 
monastery  reportedly  cost  more 
than  $16  million)  and  who  the  peo- 
ple are  who  arrive  for  Sunday  mass 
in  swanky  cars  with  Swiss.  Belgian 
anti  German  number  plates. 

But  when  the  NF  got  33  per  cent 
of  the  vote  at  last  year's  local  elec- 
tions in  Le  Barroux,  prompting 
Chtetiente-Solidarite  members  to 
raise  a flag  bearing  the  slogan  “God, 
family,  fatherland"  on  the  village 
castle,  some  inhabitants  responded 
by  creating  an  association  called 
Yeux  Ouverts  (Open  Eyes). 

Its  president,  Maric-Francoise 
Rogez,  who  describes  herself  as 
“apolitical  and  moderate",  feels  that 
the  Sainte-Madeleine  monastery  has 
become  "the  NFs  spiritual  rear  base, 
which  defends  the  while  race  and  an 
Inquisition-like  form  of  religion." 

(August  13) 


the  socialist  Chilean  president 
ousted  by  the  military  in  1973)  and 
circulate  in  schools  a “manual  of 
civic  and  moral  education"  published 
by  the  International  Federation  for 
the  Defence  of  Fundamental  Values. 

lit  (liol  Utlii«.ud  t-uuLl  UIU  L, 

1985  when  he  attempted  to  prevent 
inunigrant  children  from  attending 
primary  schools  in  the  Cite  des 
Bosquets  district.  Four  years  later, 
he  tried  the  same  thing  with 
nursery  schools. 

In  November  1989,  Bernard 
: • • iid  FVancv  O-hout,  an  associa- 
• l"«ted  representatives  wish- 
I --ombat  an  insane  policy  of 

uncontrolled  immigration".  A year 
later,  Claude  Cornilleau,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  tiny  pro-Nazi 
French  and  European  Nationalist 
Party  (PNFE),  published  an  inter 
view  with  Bernard  in  its  official 
organ,  Tribune  Nationaliste.  ■ 

At  the  March  1993  general  elec- 
tion, when  Raoult  chose  him  to  be 
his  deputy  in  Le  Rainey,  Bernard 
urged  the  electorate  in  another 
Seine-St-Denis  constituency  to  vote 
for  the  NF  candidate. 

When  Raoult  joined  the  govern- 
ment in  May  1995,  Bernard  took 
over  his  seat  in  the  National  Assem- 


bly. It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
warning  members  of  parliament 
about  the  evils  of  allowing  pregnant 
single  women  to  get  free  abortions 
on  the  national  health  service. 

“My  blood  begins  to  boil  every 

Uiin-  riuiv.  Du.iuij  . 

assembly,"  Raoult  now  admits.  Al- 
though he  regards  him  as  someone 
who  is  "passionately  committed" 
and  has  “an  endearing  side",  the 
minister  decided  to  break  off  all  con- 
tact with  his  deputy  after  learning  he 
had  attended  Touvier's  funeral.  “If  I 
had  to  choose  Htvi  .•  ■ getting 
elected  an  * - <•  •'  . . :rd 

as  my  deputy,  i n ■ U1C  tinst 

| solution, " Raoult  says. 

Yet  in  March  1993,  after  choosing 
Bernard  as  hi b fellow  candidate, 
Raoult  admitted;  *1  knew  what  I was 
letting  myself  in  for  by  having  him 
as  my  deputy."  , 

(August  18/10) 
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Old  SA  Foes 
Offer  Truths  ; 
That  Differ 


Lynne  Duke  In  Johannesburg 


THE  TRUTH,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth:  That 
is  not  what  South  Africa's  truth  com- 
mission heard  Inst  week. 

The  accounts  of  murder,  torture 
and  spying  were  real  enough.  In  key 
testimony  from  party  leaders,  the 
commission  heard  of  the  white- 
minority  National  Party  that  used 
repression  to  hang  onto  control  of  a 
country  whose  racist  policies  were 
condemned  around  tiie  globe.  It 
heard  of  the  now-ruling  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  whose  under- 
ground struggle  was  viewed  widely 
as  noble.  But,  besieged  and  undisci- 
plined. it,  too,  committed  abuses. 

All  of  that  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  as  the  apart  lieid-cm  foes 
squared  off  with  separate  accounts 
of  their  decades-long  conflict,  what 
the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Com- 
mission really  heard  were  the  open-  | 
ing  shots  in  .1  political  and  ideological 
war  over  hnw  much  truth  to  tell, 
where  the  blame  should  lie  and 
whether  the  ends  justified  the  means. 

Apartheid  ended  in  1994,  but  its 
battles  live  on. 

The  truth  commission,  which  sat 
last  week  in  Cape  Town,  is  investi- 
gating human  lights  abuses  during 
the  anli-npnrlhekl  struggle  and  try- 
ing to  unearth  the  truth  about  Lhe 
blood-soaked  pasi.  It  is,  ostensibly, 
intended  to  foster  reconciliation  in 
this  new  democracy  of  majority  rule 
that  hns  been  in  place  since  the  first 
all-races  election  in  April  1994. 

Hie  commission's  mandate  is  to 
view  ail  human  rights  abuses  the 
same,  regardless  of  which  side  com- 
mitted them.  Bui  the  ANC,  which 
represented  the  aspirations  of  the 
black  majority,  terms  it  “morally 
wrong  and  legally  incorrect"  to  view 
its  struggle  in  the  same  light  as  white 
governments’  struggles  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  racial  separation. 

The  National  Party,  once  a junior 
partner  in  the  new  government  but 
now  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
says  it  was  battling  a “revolutionary 
threat"  that  would  have  undermined 
law  and  order  and  brought  to  a halt 
tiie  self-determination  for  which  the 
Afrikaner  minority  had  fought  ever 
since  the  first  Dutch  settlers  arrived 
in  the  17th  century. 

With  the  airing  of  those  divergent 
viewB,  it  is  debatable  whether  the 
cause  of  reconciliation  has  been  far- 


Clinton  Moves  to 
Curb  Teen  Smoking 


Nelson  Mandela  imd  tiu*  DhIhI  Lamu  greet  well-wishers  during  an 
official  reception  for  the  Tibetan  leader  last  week  photo  sac.a  hrau 


thered.  observers  say.  In  their  at- 
tempts to  show  how  their  actions 
were  dictated  by  the  threat  posed  by 
the  other,  the  parties  instead  demon- 
strated tiie  depth  of  tiie  enmity  be- 
tween them  and  the  long  road  ahead 
in  the  quest  for  national  healing. 

Both  parties  apologized  to  those 
who  suffered  needlessly  during  the 
conflicts  that  apartheid  engendered. 
But  both  sides  also  sought  to  justify 
their  battles. 

With  its  book-length  submission 
to  the  commission,  the  ANC  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  the  moral  high 
ground  and  attempting  to  head  off 
further  disclosures.  The  ANC  listed 
34  people  it  executed  in  guerrilla 
rpmps  and  said  other  abuses  oc- 
curred in  Its  ranks.  It  listed  bomb- 
ing incidents  in  which  civilians  were 
unintentionally  killed. 

By  contrast,  the  Nationalists  did 
not  offer  details.  National  Party 
leader  Frederik  W.  de  Klerk,  the  last 
president  under  apartheid,  said  nei- 
ther he  nor  other  leaders  authorized 
the  assassinations  and  torture  that 
were  hallmarks  of  apartheid  rule. 


“I  think  iln-  National  Party 
(speakers  I will  only  tell  more  if  ilu-y 
have  lu  tell  more,"  said  Jeremy 
Sarkin,  national  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Committee. 

How  much  muscle  the  commis- 
sion has  may  be  demonstrated  when 
the  commissioners,  led  by  Anglican 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  call  (he 
parlies  back  to  answer  questions. 

lhe  Nationalists  could  also  be 
forced  to  reveal  more  if  the  ongoing 
trial  of  former  defense  minister 
Magnus  Malan  results  in  guilty  ver- 
dicts. In  that  trial,  Malan  and  several 
of  the  nation's  top  apartheid-era  se- 
curity officials  are  charged  with 
murder  and  conspiracy  against  the 
ANC  and  Its  supporters. 

De  Klerk  said  last  week  that 
apartheid-era  security  leaders  will 
make  statements  of  their  own.  But 
the  ANC  hopes  that  Nationalist  lead- 
ers, including  de  Klerk,  mil  also 
come  forward  and  tell  more  of  what 
the  ANC  says  is  being  hidden.  If  they 
do  not,  said  Matthew  Phosa,  an  ANC 
leader,  “the  law,  after  the  truth  com- 
mission, will  have  to  take  its  course." 


Stephan  Barr  and 

Martha  M.  Hamilton 

PRESIDENT'  CLINTON,  say- 
ing lie  wants  to  “protect  our 
children  from  tobacco,"  last 
week  announced  far-reaching  re- 
strictions on  tobacco  advertising 
and  sales  to  adolescents. 

The  regulations  represent  one  of 
the  most  important  public  health 
Initiatives  ever  launched  by  lhe  gov- 
ernment. medical  groups  mid  fed- 
eral health  officials  said.  The  goal  is 
to  cut  teen  smoking  in  linlf  over  the 
next  seven  years  and  lo  crush  to- 
bacco's appeal  ns  fun,  sophisticated 
and  sexy. 

The  new  rules  wuuhl  wipe  out 
such  stnples  of  lohaccu  marketing 
as  free  samples,  colurful  bill  hoard  s 
ami  cigarette  brand  advertising  at 
sports  events.  Tliey  would  bail 
vending  machines  except  in  “adult" 
facilities  where  children  are  not  al- 
lowed, and  would  eliminate  slick, 
color  cigarette  ads  in  magazines  read 
by  significant  numbers  of  teenagers.  | 
Clin  ion  assailed  tobacco  advertis- 
ing for  leading  the  it, it  ion's  youth 
into  nicotine  addiction.  "With  this 
historic  action  we  are  taking  today. 
Joe  Camel  and  the  Mnrlbnru  Man 
will  be  out  of  our  children's  reach 
forever,"  Clinton  said. 

Tin*  tobacco  industry  filed  suit 
last  year  in  a federal  court  in  North 
Carolina  to  block  the  plan,  soon 
after  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration first  proposed  regulating  u»- 
bflcco  products.  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Donna  ShalaJa 
and  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
David  Kessler  said  they  expect  the 
tobacco  and  advertising  industries 
to  file  additional  lawsuits  to  seek  to 
stop  or  modify  the  regulations. 

The  two  officials  and  Clinton 
stressed  that  they  were  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  smokers  who 
are  old  enough  to  buy  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. "We  have  absolutely  no  plans 
to  ban  smoking  in  this  country.” 
Shalala  said.  But  she  said  that  she 
hoped  the  rules  would  “break  the 
cycle  of  nicotine  addiction.” 

Lonnie  Bristow,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  said, 
“What  we  saw  today  was  every  bit 
as  important  as  when  Jonas  Salk 
stepped  out  and  said  he  had  found  a 
safe  [polio]  vaccine." 

Bristow  predicted  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry would  fight  back  in  an  at- 


tempt to  maintain  Its  profits.  "This 
Industry  is  Incredibly  powerful. 
They  have  more  resources  than 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  are  clearly  going  to  light  iEiis. 
There  will  be  litigation.  What  will 
turn  the  tide  will  he  public  opinion." 

The  draft  regulation  was  pub- 
lished a year  ago  and  the  govern- 
ment received  more  than  95,000 
different  comments  in  more  than 
700,000  pieces  of  moil.  But  tiie  new 
rules  drew  immediate  criticism 
from  the  tobacco  industry  ns  an 
election-year  stunt. 

Brown  & Williamson  called  Clin- 
ton's nniiminci-mi:ni  tin  “obvious 
political  move"  designed  to  draw  at- 
tention away  from  a new  study 
showing  lh.il  illegal  drug  use  is  in- 
creasing among  young  Americans. 

Republican  presidential  nominee 
Hob  Dole,  who  was  politically  em- 
barrassed earlier  this  year  when  lie 
questioned  whether  nk'ntinc  is  ad- 
dictive. did  not  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed rules  last  week.  Itis 
campaign's  press  si-cret.iry.  Ni-Imhi 
Warfield.  *«aid  in  a statement. 
'Today's  tulxuvu  news  is  designed  to 
distract  attention  irein  Bill  Clinton's 
abject  failure  in  the  war  on  1 li  ug<." 

Bill  Clinton  sail!  his  rule  “i-  tin-  1 
right  tiling  lo  tin.  M'i 011  ti fin.  ally, 
legally  ami  morally."  Every  day.  he 
said,  about  I4.f  iliil  young  people  -tart 
snmking  and  nearly  i.(»iii  ot  lln-iu 
will  die  prematurely  because  ><l  can- 
cer, emphysema,  heart  ili-w-aM-  ami 
other  ailments  caused  by  i»lw«oi 
products. 

•'iliis  epidemic  is  no  accident. 
Children  are  bombarded  daily  by 
ninssive  marketing  campaigns  lltat 
play  on  their  vulnerabilities,  their  in- 
securities, their  longings  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  world,"  Clinton  said. 

The  final  rules,  which  amplify 
state  laws  that  prohibit  the  sate  of 
tobacco  products  to  minors,  would 
restrict  the  sale  and  promotion  of 
tobacco  products  based  on  their 
classification  as  devices  that  deliver 
the  drug  nicotine.  The  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  al- 
lows the  FDA  to  regulate  such  prod- 
ucts, officials  said. 

The  FDA  will  require  six  compa- 
nies that  it  says  have  attracted  the 
largest  percentages  of  under-aged 
consumers  to  run  a campaign  — in- 
cluding television  spots  — that 
would  warn  children  and  adoles- 
cents about  the  dangers  of  tobacco. 


It  Won’t  Wash,  Mr.  President 


EDITORIAL 

it  k FTER  I sign  my  name  to 
/\this  bill,  welfare  will  no 
longer  be  a political  issuo,H 
President  Clinton  said  last  week. 
He  wishes.  It  may  not  be  the 
same  kind  of  issue  It  otherwise 
Would  huve  been  in  (be  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  Repub- 
licans won't  fie  able  to  say  be 
broke  tiie  glib  promise. of  four 
years  ngo  to  end  welfare  as  we 
know  it.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
use  the  issue  against  the 
Democrats  generally  in  the  same 
way  os  in. the  past  Thanks  to  his 
Bignnture,  “the  two  parties  can- 


not attack  each  other  over  it," 
tiie  president  said. 

But  at  what  price?  The  basic 
question  of  society’s  obligation 
to  the  poor  won’t  go  away  any 
more  than  will  the  poor  them- 
selves. Tiie  charge  against  the 
president  is  that  he  wittingly 
signed  a bad  bill  for  political  rea- 
sons and  in -'the  process  sacri- 
ficed (he  interests  of  some  of  the 
nation's  poorest  people,  includ- 
ing poor  children,  Ute  *Upiin|t 
ceremony  was  extradrdliinry  hi 
that  much  of  It  was  given  over  to 
an  implicit  defense  against  that 
chnrge,  conducted  entirely  in 
code,  of  course., "If. It  doesn’t 
work  now,  it’s  everybody’s 


fault, ’’  the  president  Bald  at  one 
point,  spreading  the  possible 
blame.  But  In  fact,  though  the 
Republicans  wrote  the  bill.  It  will 
be  mainly  his  fault.  It  was  he 
who  had  the  power  to  stop  it. 

The  president  said  the  bill  “re- 
stores America’s  basic  bargain 
of  providing  opportunity  and  de- 
manding, In  return,  responsibil- 
ity.” He  portrays  it  as  a balanced 
bill,  but  it  is  not.  Welfare  recipi- 
ents will  be  required  to  work, 
but  with  no  assurance  Unit  jobs 
will  be  avallnble,  nor  affordable 
child  care,  nor  that  the  jobs  will 
be  ones  the  recipients  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  do;  the 
list  goes  on.  Mure  than  an  eighth 
of  the  cliildrcnln  the  country  ore- 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  What  hap- 
pens to  die  children  of  those 


mothers  whose  benefits  run  out? 
“Now  that  we  are  saying  with 
this  bill  [that]  we  expect  work, 
we  ...  all  have  a responsibility 
to  make  sure  the  Jobs  are  there," 
the  president  said.  But  by  the 
waving  of  what  magic  wand  is 
that  supposed  to  occur? 

Mr.  Clinton  sold  this  bill  is 
better  than  the  two  ho  cnrlitir  ve- 
toed. It  is  in  some  respects,  hut 
not  nil,  and  that's  the  wrong 
standurd  nf  judgment,  A good 
welfare  till!  Is  one  that  provides, 
recipients  with  enough  support 
for  them  to  make,  successfully, 
the  transition  from  welfare  to 
work  that  is  expected  of  them. 
Mr.  Clinton  sent  up  such  b bill  In 
1904.  That's  tiie  standard  from  1 
which  he  noW  bucks  awny. 

In  listing  the  virtues  of  tiie  bill, 


he  sold  the  states  will  be  required 
"to  maintain  their  own  spending 
on  welfare  reform,"  but  in  fact 
they  will  be  permitted  to  spend 
much  less.  The  governors  insisted 
on  the  latitude.  No  other  provi- 
sion offers  n belter  example  of 
the  brenk-up  of  the  national  pro- 
gram and  shift  of  responsibility  to 
the  states  that  the  bill  would 
nchlevc.  ‘Tiie  governors  asked  for 
this  responsibility;  now  they've  1 
got  to  live  up  to  it,1’  tiie  president  I 
said.  He  was  exhorting  them  to  | 
do  what  they  an  longer  must.  | 
How  much  renl  help  is  that? 

The  president  .should  have 
had  the  political  courage  to  veto 
tiie  bill.  111011  he  wouldn’t  have 
had  tu  spend  the  morning. 
1 sftulrhilhg  hi  the  Rose  Garden  to 
explnin  himself. 
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Contraband  Dogs  World’s  Busiest  Border 

John  Ward  Anderson  j where  investigators  found  a hidHnn  I nil  fora  In  MmlnMa  !.  (I  . 

in  SanYsIdro 


UNITED  STATES  Customs 
Inspector  Robert  Bickers  — 
the  “linebacker"  who  tackles 
drug  dealers  trying  to  run  back  to 
Mexico  when  their  cars  are  nabbed 
in  surprise  inspections — pointed  to 
a white  Honda  Accord  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  open  the  trunk. 

The  well-dressed,  middle-aged 
man  stepped  out  of  his  car.  That  was 
his  first  mistake.  “He  has  a latch  in- 
side that  lie  could  have  used  to  open 
the  trunk,  but  he  got  out  real  slow, 
and  you  could  tel!  he  didn't  want  to 
do  it,"  Bickers  said. 

• The  car,  which  was  in  q long  line 
of  vehicles  waiting  to  clear  U.&  cus- 
toms, was  about  2 feet  inside  the 
united  States.  The  driver  popped 
the  lid.  There,  neatly  stacked  to  the 
brim  were  576  pounds  of  marijuana 
In  white,  brick-sized  packages.  The 
man  tried  tu  bolt,  but  Bickers  quickly 
subdued  him,  In  the  process  shoving 
him  down  against  his  illegal  cargo. 

Just  a routine  bust  on  a typical 
day  at  San  Ysidro,  the  world's 
busiest  border  crossing,  where 
4,500  people  per  hour — or  about  40 
million  per  year  — test  the  nation's 
front-line  defenses  against  drug  traf- 
ficking and  illegal  immigration. 

A day  at  (his  massive,  hectic,  24- 
lane  border  crossing  illustrates  the 
challenge  of  opening  the  border  tn 
greater  trade  with  a partner  in  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment while  dosing  it  against  the 
growing  flood  of  illegal  drugs  and 

immigrants. 

"It's  a balancing  act  between  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  government  to  interdict 
contraband  — aliens  or  narcotics," 
stud  Rudy  Camacho,  head  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service's  San  Diego 
District,  adding  that  the  dual  goals 
need  nut  collide.  “Belter  targeting 
("f  smugglers  j gives  belter  traffic 
management.  We  don't  want  to  shut 
lji«*  border  down.  We  want  to  shut 
down  the  willful  violators." 

The**  competing  goals  coexist 
along  the  entire  L\000-mile  U.S.- 
Mexico  bonier,  crossed  by  ivl  mil- 
lion cars  and  1132  million  people  a 
year  — anil  by  70  percent  of  the  c> 
vaini'.  80  percent  of  the  melhaiiiphel- 
nmine  and  foreign-grown  marijuana 
and  30  percent  of  the  heroin  that 
wind  up  on  American  streets. 

San  Ysidro  has  attracted  its  share 
of  controversy  recently,  with  allega- 
tions that  customs  employees  have 
helped  Mexicans  smuggle  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 

Customs  officials  deny  the 
charges.  The  crossing  point  also  fig- 
ures m a broader  investigation  of 
whether  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Services  officials  falsified  ar- 
rest reports  to  inflate  the  success  of 
a program  to  stop  illegal  immigration. 

San  Ysidro  is  an  intense  micro- 
cosm of  the  border.  During  one  re- 
cent day,  more  than  35,000  vehicles 
nnd  more  than  100.000  people 
crossed  into  the  United  States, 
while  inspectors  made  eight  drug 
busts  and  arrested  75  people  trying 
to  enter  die  country  illegally. 

Tlie  day  began  early  for  Inspector 
(ms  Reynoso.  At  about  7 a.m„  while 
patrolling  the  massive  blacktop  area 
where  hundreds  of  cars  line  up  and 
wait  to  enter  the  United  States, 
Reynoso  noticed  a light  blue  Volks- 
wagen with  a suspiciously  shallow 
well  behind  the  back  Heat  and  or- 
dered the  car  to  undergo  a second, 
more  detailed  inspection.  A drug- 
sniffing dog  hopped  into  the  car  and 
scratched  furiously  at  the  back  well. 


where  investigators  found  a hidden 
compartment  containing  18  pounds 
of  marijuana. 

About  60  percent  of  all  drugs 
seized  at  San  Ysidro  are  first  de- 
tected in  the  long  lines  of  cars  that 
stack  up  in  the  120-foot  area  between 
the  actual  border  and  the  crescent- 
shaped U.S.  inspection  station  that 
stretches  across  the  highway.  Com- 


puters in  customs  booths  spit  out  in- 
formation about  auspicious  cars 
while  teams  of  inspectors,  some 
accompanied  by  dogs,  roam  the 
lines  of  traffic,  arbitrarily  asking 
motorists  to  open  their  trunks. 

Fewer  than  3 percent  of  the  cars 
that  use  the  crossing  are  Inspected, 
so  the  unpredictable  trunk-pop  is 
designed  to  raise  the  stakes  on 


smugglers.  And  the  dogs’  senses 
are  so  acute  that  even  through  the 
thick  exhaust  they  can  smell  a mari- 
juana cigarette  wrapped  in  plastic 
and  hidden  inside  a dashboard. 

The  huge,  congested  area  where 
cars  line  up  is  a center  of  activity  24 
hours  a day,  every  day  of  the  year. 
There  are  drug  busts,  car  fires  and 
fights  between  motorists.  Pregnant 
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women  run  into  the  area  to  give 
birth,  winning  U.S.  citizenship  for 
their  babies.  Drug-smugglers 
screech  their  cars  into  dangerous  U- 
turns  to  race  back  to  Mexico. 

Bickers,  "the  linebacker,"  said  he 
doesn't  have  much  use  for  border 
politics  and  the  loosening  restric- 
tions that  NAFTA  ushered  in. 
We  ve  made  a treaty  with  a country 
that’s  so  corrupt  they  can't  even 
trust  their  police  officers,"  he  said 
just  minutes  before  his  576-pound 
marijuana  bust. 
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Allies  ‘Spying  on  U.S.  Firms’ 


France  and  Israel  have  denied  accusations  by  the  CIA 
of  Industrial  espionage,  writes  Paul  Blusteln 


FRANCE  and  Israel  are  deny- 
ing charges  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  that  they 
engage  in  economic  espionage 
against  the  United  States,  but  docu- 
ments in  8 report  issued  by  the  Sen- 


ate Intelligence  Committee  appear 
to  provide  case  studies  of  the  two  al- 
lies’ spying  on  U.S.  military  contrac- 
tors and  high-tech  firms. 

The  economic  espionage  charge 
is  "absolutely  not  true,"  said 


Bernard  Valero,  a spokesman  for 
the  French  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton. His  counterpart  at  the  Israeli 
Embassy,  Gadi  Baltiansky,  said  his 
country  “is  not  involved  in  any  sort 
of  espionage,  either  within  or 
against  the  U.S." 

The  French  and  Israeli  denials 
came  in  response  to  a CIA  state- 
ment that  waB  made  in  written  an- 


swers to  questions  by  members  of 
die  Senate  intelligence  jianel. 

The  CIA  statement  declared:  “We 
have  only  identified  about  a half 
dozen  governments  that  we  believe 
have  extensively  engaged  in  eco- 
nomic espionage  as  we  define  it. 
These  governments  include  France, 
Israel,  China,  Russia,  Iran,  and 
Cuba."  The  statement,  dated  May 
10,  was  included  in  a report  released 
last  month  by  the  intelligence  com- 
mittee. 

As  for  Japan,  often  accused  of 


IMPRESSIVE  FROM 
A DISTANCE... 


Against  the  broad  landscape  of 
offshore  investments  Perpetual  stands 
out  for  the  consistency  of  its 
investment  performance. 

But  take  a closer  look  and 
you'll  discover  that  this  reputation 
u built  on  a simple  investment 
philosophy. 

Above  all  we  value  individualism, 
unhindered  by  corporate  investment 
policies  or  restrictions.  We  believe 


maintain  the  investment  standards 
our  offshore  investors  expect. 

We  concentrate  on  providing 
a range  of  funds  with  a wide 
geographical  choice  of  quality 
investments,  from  international  funds 
offering  a broad  spread  of  risk  to 
funds  specialising  in  a specific 
region  or  country. 

The  success  of  this  approach 
speaks  for  itself.  Seven  out  of  our 


management  analysts.  Fund  Research 
Limited.  So  why  not  look  even 

closer  and  find  out  how  Perpetual 
can  make  the  most  of  your 

offshore  investments? 

for  more  information  oil  our 
range  of  offshore  funds  and 

investment  products.  call  our 

Customer  Services  Department  on 
+ 44  (0)  1534  607660  or  send  a 
fax  on  +44  (0)  1534  38^18. 
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I ‘n  respecting  our  fund  advisers’ 

ij  proven  talents  by  giving  them  the 

f ■ • . i 

* ^cdom  to  invest  in  their  chosen 

m*rkets  according  to  their  preferred 
m«hod5  and  style. 

At  the  same  time, 

Wc  carefully  monitor 
their  performance 
ensure  they 


ten  off-shore  funds  are  in  the  top 
25%  of  their  sectors  for  their 
performance  since  launch,  four 
are  sector  leaders  and  six  have 
been1  awarded  a top  AAA  rating 
by  qualitative  fund 


Alternatively,  talk  to  your  Financial 

Adviser  or  complete  the  coupon. 
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lWJc  h»  future  performance.  The  value  of  an  investment  and  the  income  From  it  can  go  down  as  well  as  up  (thb  may  partly  be  a result  of  exchange  rate  fluctuation!)  and  you  may  not 
*,Uwe  » otier  or  solicitation  by  anyone  in  any  jurisdiction  in  wljicl,  such  offer  is  not  authorised  or  to  any  person  to  whom  it  b unlawful  to  make  such  offer  or  solicitation. 


high-tech  thievery,  the  CIA  said  that 
nation’s  efforts  to  collect  economic 
data  “are  mostly  legal  and  involve 
seeking  openly  available  material  or 
hiring  welt-placed  consultants." 

The  accusations  against  France 
and  Israel  aren't  surprising  to  U.S, 
intelligence  experts,  who  have  long 
viewed  the  two  countries  as  aggres- 
sive collectors  of  economic  intelli- 
gence. But  the  Senate  report  is  a 
rare  public  endorsement  of  such 
charges  by  the  CIA,  which  appar- 
ently sees  these  two  U.S.  allies  as 
prime  targets  in  its  rapidly  expand- 
ing mission  to  guard  against  tiie 
theft  of  U.S.  industrial  secrets. 

The  Senate  report  containrd  doc- 
uments that  appear  to  list  specific  in- 
stances in  which  the  two  countries’ 
spy  agencies  were  alleged! j obtain- 
ing technologically  sensitive  infor- 
mation from  U.S.  firms  using  covert 
means.  The  report  includes  Febru- 
ary 1996  testimony  by  a General  Ac- 
counting Office  national  security 
specialist,  Dnvitl  E.  Cooler,  before 
the  committee.  In  it.  Cooper  cites  ev- 
idence from  “a  U.S.  intelligence 
agency"  of  economic  intelligence- 
gathering  by  countries  named  only 
by  initials  “A"  through  "li." 

Cooper  couldn't  he  reached 
last  wl-cU  in  ascertain  which  coun- 
try is  which,  but  the  description  of 
Country  H — anti  some  of  the  inci- 
dents cited  — overwhelmingly  sug- 
gest that  it  is  France.  Country  l! 
"considers  it  vital  to  its  national  se- 
curity lo  be  self-sufficient  in  manu- 
facturing arms,"  and  "needs  . . . 
cutting-edge  technologies  to  com- 
pete with  U.S.  systems  in  the  inter- 
national arms  market."  Cooper 
testified. 

According  to  the  GAO  official^ 
testimony.  Country  ll’s  intelligence 
agency  “recruited  agents  at  the  Fit- 
ropeati  offices  ««t  three  I'S  emu 
puler  and  electronics  firms"  in  the 
late  1980s.  ‘The  agents  apparently 
were  stealing  unusually  sensitive 
technical  information  for  a strug- 
gling Country  B company." 

Tills  case  appears  to  match  sto- 
ries reported  about  five  years  ago  in 
the  French  magazine  L'Express  stud 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  which  ;i 
French-based  official  of  Texas  In- 
struments Inc.  wits  reportedly  giv- 
ing sensitive  technical  information 
to  French  intelligence,  which  wa«= 
passing  it  on  to  the  financially  ailing 
computer  firm  Cie.  ties  Machine- 
Bull. 

In  addition,  according  lu  Cooper's 
testimony.  Country  B companies 
anti  government  officials  have  been 
investigated  for  efforts  to  acquire 
"advanced  abrasive  technology"  .and 
"for  targeting  software  that  per- 
forms high-speed,  real  time  compu- 
tational analysis  that  can  be  used  in 
a missile  attack  system." 

Defense  Week  magazine,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  last  February,  said  it 
had  confirmed  through  three  sepa- 
rate sources  that.  Country  B was 
France. 

The  Senate  report'.also  includes  a 
“counterintelligence  profile'’  of  Is- 
rael by  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service,  a Defense  Department 
agency. 

The  counterintelligence  profile 
notes  that  the  most  highly  publi- 
cized incident  involving  Israel  espi- 
onage was  the  1985  arrest  of  Navy 
Intelligence  analyst  Jonathan  Pol- 
lard for  conveying  "vast  quantities 
of  classified  information"  to  Israel. 

It  cites  other  examples  as  well:  In 
one,  In  the  mid-1980s,  “a  large  DOD 
contractor  hosting  Israeli  visitors 
experienced  the  loss  of  test  equip- 
ment during  field  testing  relating  to 
die  manufacture  of  a radar  system. 
Two  years  later,  a request  was  re- 
ceived from  Israel  to  repair  the 
piece  of  missing  equipment*  ' 
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Conscious  Effort  to  Explain 


John  Crowley 

SEARCHING  FCR  MEMORY 
the  Brain,  Ihe  Mind,  and  the  Past 
.By,  Daniel  L.  Schacler 
Basic  Books.  398pp.  $27 

66hr  HE  FIELDS,,  die  caves, 
l|  the  dens  of . Memory 
JL  cannot  be  counted," 
says  Augustine;  "their  fullness  can* 

■ not  be  counted  nor  the  kinds  of 
things  counted  that  fill  them  ...  I 
force  my  way  in  among  them,  even 
as  far  as  my  power  reaches,  and 
nowhere  find  an  end."  The  common 
conviction  wc  liave,  that  there  ore 
vast  spaces  inside  us  — * inside  our 
bniLns  or  minds  specifically  — re- 
ceives an  odd  corroboration  or 
metaphorical  support  from  current 
brain  research:  PET  (Post  Emission 
Tomography)  scans  can  be  made  of 
the  brain  in  action,  remembering, 
thinking  and  feeling;  the  brain  lights 
lip  her»\  then  there,  [lien  in  another 
pincc  as  different  kinds  of  retrieval 
and  storage  work  arc  done.  I Imag- 
ine them  like  the  spectral  tights 
along  Liu-  taths  at  Mammoth  Cave, 
glinting  greenly  on  the  stalactites. 

Such  scans  form  a large  part  of 
the  evidence  Daniel  Schacter  pre- 
sents in  his  book  for  how  memory 
works  and  which  parts  of  the  brain 
lake  which  pari  in  it.  He  combines 
I hem  with  other  tools,  such  as  Ihe 
evidence  of  partial  losses  of  mental 
function  that  result  front  damage  to 
jxirth'iilur  areas  of  the  bruin,  to  con- 
struct a theory  of  memory  as  a com- 
bination of  discrete  processes  that 
work  together,  not  always  easily  but 
with  a remarkable  efficiency  over- 
all. 

Schacter  tells  bizarre  tales  of 
harmed  brains  in  the  Oliver  Sacks 
mode,  stories  that  challenge  our  as- 
sumption that  our  minds  are  unitary 
wholes;  people  who  can  remember 
the  names  of  living  things  but  not 
man -made  objects,  or  tools  hut  not 
clothes,  or  the  names  of  everything 
except  musical  instruments;  people 
who  can  tell  real  from  imaginary  ob- 
jects but  can’t  assign  the  right 
names  to  them,  call  a cherry  an 
apple,  a fork  a toothbrush. 

Or  take  amnesic  Gene,  who  was 
fed  certain  trivial  but  untrue  fac- 
toids, like,  “Bob  Hope's  father  was  a . 


fireman"  or  “Jane  Fonda's  favorite 
breakfast  food  is  oatmeal."  Gene 
quickly  forgot  these  exchanges  with 
the  researchers  but  later  on  some- 
times remembered  the  non-facts 
when  cued  — except  he  now  be- 
lieved he  hud  always  known  them, 
had  maybe  read  them  in  People 
magazine  or  heard  them  on  the 
radio.  (Perhaps  he  will  eventually 
pass  them  on.  and  they  will  enter 
the  collective  memory,  unremov- 
able ever  after.) 

Gene's  difficulty  in  this  instance 
Schacter  labels  "source  amnesia," 
and  he  includes  it  under  what  he 
refers  to  again  and  again  as  “mem- 
ory’s fragile  power."  Aa  astonishing 
as  what  we  can  remember  is  how 
easily  we  can  forget;  not  only  matter 
but  its  source.  Sometimes  we  can 


ILLUSTRATION:  BARTEh  MALYSA 

only  remember  something  when  we 
are  in  Ihe  same  emotional  or  other 
state  as  we  were  when  we  first 
learned  it  — like  the  rich  man  in 
Chaplin’s  film  City  Lights  who 
meets  the  Tramp  when  drunk, 
always  knows  him  in  his  cups  but 
keeps  throwing  him  out  of  the 
house  as  a stranger  the  morning 
after.  Schacler  calls  this  “state 
dependent  retrieval"  and  can  actu- 
ally test  for  it:  If  we  memorize  lists 
of  words  when  we  are  depressed, 
we  will  remember  them  better  later 
on  if  we  are  depressed  than  if  we  are 
happy. 

But  didn’t  we  know  this,  or 
couldn't  we  have  guessed  It?  Like 
much  mind  science  over  the  last 
hundred  years.  Schacter’s  research 
sometimes  turns  up  the  thuddingly 


obvious.  He  reports  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  “carried  out  experiments 
in  which  we  have  found  that  looking 
at  [family]  photos  enhances  recol- 
lective experience  in  elderly  adults." 
Research  likewise  determines  that 
we  remember  striking  and  affecting 
events  longer  and  more  fully 
(though  not  necessarily  always  with 
complete  accuracy)  than  mundane 
events  from  the  same  period.  Well, 
yes,  no  doubt  “When  you  feel  sad," 
Schacter  says,  “it  somehow  seems 
all  too  easy  to  think  negative 
thoughts  and  remember  painful  ex- 
periences." There  is  a name  for  this 
too  — “mood-congruent  retrieval." 
But  does  it  need  a name? 

Many  of  Schacter’s  findings,  how- 
ever, we  could  not  have  guessed. 
Working  with  amnesic  patients. 
Schacter  managed  to  train  them,  by 
a system  of  cuing,  to  memorize 
quite  complex  tasks.  Much  later,  up 
to  a year  later,  patients  could  still  do 
the  task  without  error  — even 
though  they  had  no  explicit  mem- 
ory of  ever  haring  worked  on  a com- 
puter before. 

So  we  can  forget  that  we  remem- 
ber. and  we  can  remember  that  we 
have  forgotten  (the  infuriating  and 
shocking  knowledge  that 
Alzheimer's  patients  in  early  stages 
must  bear,  that  they  have  lo9t  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  recovered). 
When  the  possibility  of  remember- 
ing that  we  have  forgotten  passes, 
we  suffer  a double  loss  — but  it  is 
one  that  only  others  can  grieve  for. 

Inevitably,  Schacter  and  his  re- 
search hove  been  enlisted  in  the 
current  memory  wars:  the  contro- 
versy over  whether  episodes  uf  seri- 
ous childhood  sexual  and  physical 
abuse  can  be  “repressed”  to  the 
point  of  being  completely  forgotten 
until  elicited  by  chance  conjunc- 
tions of  cues  or  whether  sucli  mem- 
ories nre  illusory  ones,  created  in 
suggestible  patients  by  overeager 
therapists  using  hypnosis,  trance 
writing  and  similar  techniques. 

Schacter  points  out  that  other 
kinds  of  trauma  — those  of  men  in 
war  or  of  Holocaust  survivors  — 
tend  to  be  not  only  remembered  but 
impossible  to  forget;  living  in  spite 
of  them  involves  a constant  willed 
act  of  suppression  that,  however 
good  at  it  survivors  become,  never 
blots  out  the  fact  of  the  suffering. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  presents  evi- 
dence that  stress  — psychological 
stress  or  damage  to  the  brain  — re- 
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Alan  Ryan 

HOUSE  OF  GLASS 
By  Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer 
Translated  from  the  Indonesian  by 
Max  Lane 

William  Morrow.  365pp.  $26 


IF  INDONESIAN  novelist 
Prnmoctfyu  Ananta  Toer  wins 
the  Nobel  Prize  — which  be 
richly  deserves  — it  will  bring 
glory  to  him  and  further  shame 
to  his  country.  Pmmnedyn  was 
born  In  1925  in  Java.  In  19(55, 
lie  was  imprisoned,  without  trial, 
for  pulllii.Mil  activities.  He  was  re- 
leased in  1979  and  placed 
under  city  nr  rest  in  Jnknrtu.  He 
Is  still  under  city  arrest,  all  his 
hooks  nre  banned  in  his  own 
country,  unri  people,  including 
an  Indonesian  publisher,  have 
been  imprisoned  far  violating 
the  Inin.  Never (heluHs,  his  books 
circulate  widely  and  sec  felly  in 
Indonesia  in. manuscript  form. 

This  \yill  be  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  has  reud  his  books. 
'Hie  inexorable  forwurd  move- 


ment of  history  is  the  subject  at 
the  heart  of  Pramoedya's  great- 
est work.  The  Buru  Tetralogy. 

House  Of  Glass  concludes  the 
tetralogy  in  English,  and  its  ap- 
pearance completes  one  of  the 
roost  distinguished  American 
publishing  projects  of  recent 
years.  The  opening  volume,  This 
Earth  Of  Mankind,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  English  in  Australia  in 
1982  and,  in  a revised  transla- 
tion, appeared  in  the  U.S.  in 
1991.  Child  Of  All  Nations  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year,  and  the 
third,  Fool.stups,  appeared  in 
1995.  Coinciding  with  the  hard- 
cover publication  of  House  Of 
Glass,  Penguin  lias  brought  out 
handsome  matching  editions  of 
tin*  first  three  volumes  In  trade 
paperback.  You'll  want  them  all 
because  you  have  to  start  at  the 
In-ginning. 

The  story  begins  near  Ihe  end 
of  the  1 9 (li  century,  in  wlmt  was 
then  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  At 
the  center  is  a brilliant  young 
Javanese  student  named  Mi nke. 
His  intelligence,  his  education, 


his  language  ability  (he  masters 
the  Dutch  of  the  colonial  authori- 
ties), and  his  questioning  mind 
bring  him  In  contact  with  all  the 
various  factions  and  levels  of  so- 
ciety. When  he  falls  to  love  with 
an  Indo-European  girl,  his  need 
to  identify  his  own  loyalties 
comes  to  dominate  ids  life. 

Struggling  to  find  his  own 
voice,  he  takes  up  a career  89  a 
writer,  while  his  political  vie\  -s 
are  shaped,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
a cruelly  oppressive  colonial 
regime  and,  on  the  other,  by  a 
native  population  that  has  yet  to 
realize  It  1b  a powerful  political 
force.  With  the  start  of  the  20th 
century,  Mlnkc  enters  medical 
school,  partly  In  an  effort  to 
leave  behind  the  contradictions 
and  frustrations  of  his  political 
world.  But  history  presses  in  on 
him  from  every  side.  He  be- 
comes publisher  of  a dissident 
newspaper.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  Ihe  newspaper  is 
banned  and  he  Is  arrested. 

House  of  Glass  begins  at  that 
[mini.  Up  until  now,  Mlnkc  has 
narrated  the  tale,  but  this  vol- 
ume is  narrated  by  Pangc^  ’ ' " 

maudnii,  the  police  coinmisslorifer 


who  arrested  him.  Ironically,  his 
situation  is  similar  to  Mlnke's. 
He  la  a native,  educated  at  the 
Sorbonne,  who  has  made  his  life 
and  his  career  within  the  struc- 
tures of  the  colonial  authorities. 
And,  to  fact,  shortly  after 
Minke’s  arrest,  Pangemanann  is 
promoted  from  his  local  position 
to  a national  one  in  which  his 
prime  responsibility  is  to  be- 
come an  expert  on  dissident 
leaders  and  groups. 

His  anguish  is  all  the  worse 
because  he  has,  for  years,  ad- 
mired Mlnke  and  considered 
him  his  “teacher.”  Mlnke's  suc- 
cessors and  rivals  flare  on  the 
landscape,  and  Pangemanann 
must  use  Ids  understanding  of 
them  to  help  keep  them  down. 
His  position  is  increasingly  intol- 
erable, and  he  grows  progres- 
sively more  physically  ill  as  his 
moral  and  psychological  struggle 
becomes  more  painful  and  hope- 
less. “I  was  neither  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  star,"  he  tells  us.  “I 
was  just  a man  alone,  Pange- 
manann, who  could  find  rio  way 
out." 

House  Of  Glass  is  necessarily 
darker  hnti  denser  than  its  pre-  ’ 
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leases  a class  of  steroid  hormones 
called  glucocorticoids,  which  over 
time  can  destroy  neurons  and  brijn 
tissue,  particularly  in  the  hippocam- 
pus,  a region  of  the  brain  Involved  ia 
many  kinds  of  memory  work.  (Ho* 
such  damaged  memories  could  be 
later  recovered  remains  unclear.) 

Daniel  Schacter  seems  on  the  evi- 
dence to  be  a good  researcher  and  a 
I good  man,  that  is  to  say  both  smart 
and  wise,  despite  his  taste  for  self 
evident  conclusions.  H1b  mam 
careful  distinctions  in  the  recov. 
ered-memory  controversy  are  valu- 
able and  gane;  he  is  obviously 
pleased  to  display  his  findings  tha 
the  memories  of  our  elders  are  not 
so  bad  as  is  often  thought  and  dm 
the  reminiscing  of  old  people  is 
healthy  for  them,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  chiefly  “glorify  the  past"  but  fo- 
cuses on  "reconciling  past  and  pre 
sent"  instead. 

THE  LANGUAGE  in  which 
Schacter  describes  the  work- 
ings of  thought  and  remem- 
bering. as  expressed  in  the 
functioning  of  the  brain,  is  some- 
times slack  and  figurative,  but  this 
is  surely  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
much  is  still  not  understood.  A 
region  of  the  brain  "carries  out  func- 
tions” or  "deals  with"  information 
that  “flows  into  cells";  the  brain 
"funnels  inputs”  into  appropriate 
receptors;  "encoded"  memories 
grow  "fuzzy  or  blurred”  over  lime. 
Just  what  happens  in  these 
processes  — how  a picture  of  the 
past  that  can  be  retrieved  into 
conscious  awareness  can  be  en- 
coded onto  neurons  and  brain  tis- 
sues — remain  unexplained. 

The  great  goal  of  mind /brail 
studies  such  as  Schacter’s  is  to  ac- 
count for  consciousness  as  a biolog- 
ical fact.  From  one  end  of  the 
problem  comes  research  in  brain 
chemistry  and  the  PET  scans 
Schacter  refers  to.  and  from  the 
oilier  come  clinical  observations  of 
dissociative  disorders  (what  until 
recently  were  called  "multiple  per- 
sonalities") and  "psychogenic"  am- 
nesia. massive  forgetting  without 
observable  brain  damage.  We  are 
not  close  yet,  but  philosophical  in- 
vestigations of  consciousness  and 
research  in  the  biology  of  the  brain 
are  bearing  down  on  each  other  like 
two  locomotives.  They  will  eventu- 
ally meet,  and  the  resulting  collision 
will  make  both  unrecognizable. 


! decessors,  less  filled  with  color 
and  characters  and  Incidents, 
because  its  action  is  Internal. 

And  yet  Its  scope  is  broader, 
because  its  narrator's  mind 
ranges  over  history  and  his  own 
contemporary  world,  In  which, 
slowly  in  some  caseB,  violently  in 
others,  oppressed  peoples  are 
beginning  to  sense  their  own 
strength. 

The  Buru  Tetralogy  ia  one  of 
the  20th  century's  great  artistic 
creations,  a work  of  the  richest 
variety,  color,  size  and  Import, 
founded  on  a profound  belief  hi 
mankind's  potential  for  great- 
ness and  shaped  by  a huge  com- 
passion for  mankind's 
weakness.  The  tetralogy  has  al- 
ready been  translated  into  20 
languages;  translator  Max  Lane 
has  devoted  nearly  two  decades 
to  tills  English  version.  (A  mem-  o 
berof  Australia's  diplomatic  . 
corps,  he  was  recalled  from  ' 
Indonesia  when  his  first  transla- 
tions of  Pramoedya's  writing  '■  • 
caused  a political  stir.) 

His  work  has  been  worth  the  . 
time  and  effort  If  there  were  R .*■ 
Nobel  Prize  for  translations, 
would  deserve  it.' 
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Turning  back  the  welfare  clock 


Larry  Elliott  on  the 

cynical  attempt  to  blame 
economic  fallings  on  the 
poor  and  unemployed 

ONE  of  the  thiags  we  have 
had  to  learn  over  the  past  17 
years  is  that  nothing  is  ever 
the  Government’s  fault.  The  Arabs 
and  tire  unions  were  to  blame  for 
the  first  Thatcher  recession.  The 
Germans  and  George  Soros  were 
responsible  for  Black  Wednesday. 
The  Labour  party  caused  the  BSE 
scare.  Anybody  but  Michael 
Howard  carries  the  can  when  an- 
other jailbird  escapes  from  prison. 

Indeed,  a student  of  Conservative 
rule  might  be  interested  in  working 
up  a diesis  on  how  an  administra- 
tion that  exlolB  the  virtues  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  has  proved 
pathologically  incapable  of  saying: 
’Yes.  we  got  it  wrong.  Sorry." 

The  latest  example  of  this  ten- 
dency — although  it  has  been  evi- 
dent throughout  the  Tories'  four 
temi9  — i9  to  blame  Britain’s  eco- 
nomic underperformance  on  tiie 
poor.  Even  when  measured  by  the 
right's  own  debased  coinage,  this  is 
a monumental  piece  of  cynicism. 

Put  simply,  the  the9i9  is  this:  the 
generosity  of  the  welfare  state  has 
nurtured  a culture  in  which  the  poor 
have  little  incentive  to  work,  and  so 
we  have  armies  of  work-shy  delin- 
quents. benefit  scroungers  and  sin- 
gle mothers  putting  an  intolerable 
burden  on  ordinary  taxpayers 
The  result  is  that  Britain  has  to 
pay  higher  taxes  than  the  dynamic 
economies  of  soutii-east  Asia,  where 
welfare  provision  is  minimal  and 
growth  rates  much  higher.  So  all  we 
have  to  do  is  cut  benefits,  prod  the 


poor  out  of  their  self-imposed  ghetto 
and,  bingo,  growth  rates  will  soar. 
This  will  be  good,  not  just  for  those 
of  us  who  pay  taxes  but  for  the  poor 
themselves.  Any  resistance  to  this 
scheme  on  the  part  of  those  depen- 
dent on  benefits  would  be  an  act  of 
grotesque  selfishness. 

- Thirty  years  ago,  politicians 
would  have  dismissed  this  as  dan- 
gerous hokum,  arguing  that  welfare 
bills  were  linked  to  broad  macro- 
economic  conditions,  ie,  the 
chances  of  the  less-fortunate  find- 
ing a job,  and  the  distribution  of  in- 
come between  rich  and  poor.  Back 
in  the  early  sixties,  when  unemploy- 
ment was  well  under  500,000,  social 
security  transfers  amounted  to 
around  6 per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product.  By  the  lime  the  jobless 
total  peaked  In  the  recession  of  the 
early  1990s  they  accounted  for  more 
than  12  per  cent  of  GDP. 

In  addition,  it  would  have  been 
pointed  out  that  benefits  have  be- 
come less,  not  more,  generous 
under  the  Conservatives.  To  sug- 
gest that  people  would  rather  live  on 
benefits,  which  are  bound  to  fall  in 
value,  rather  than  take  a job  which 
might  lead  to  higher  real  rewards  is 
to  deny  we  are  the  rational  economic 
agents  the  new  right  insists  we  are. 

But  these  are  now  deeply  unfash- 
ionable notions.  It  is  far  more  conve- 
nient to  assert  that  if  the  poor  nre 
either  too  stupid  or  too  lazy  to  find  a 
job,  that's  their  problem. 

Once,  the  poor  could  rely  on  the 
parties  of  the  left  to  defend  them. 
No  longer.  Across  the  political  spec- 
trum the  stick  has  replaced  the  car- 
rot, as  Bill  Clinton  proved  in  the  US 
last  week  when  he  turned  the  clock 
back  more  than  60  years  and  re- 
moved the  New  Deal  safely  net. 

Clinton’s  fear  was  that  he  would 


be  branded  as  “soft"  on  welfare  by 
Bob  Dole,  thereby  pushing  the 
swing  voters  — the  so-called  Rea- 
gan Democrats  — back  into  the 
arms  of  the  Republicans.  The  presi- 
dent has  read  Galbraith's  Culture  Of 
Contentment;  he  knows  there  are 
two  Americas  out  there,  an  affluent 
majority  that  votes  and  an  impover- 
ished (yet  sizeable)  minority  that 
doesn't 

Britain  Is  also  being  softened  up 
for  the  “end  of  welfare  as  we  know 
it".  The  language  of  political  dis- 
course has  already  subtly  changed, 
so  that  even  supposedly  unbiased 
reports  on  radio  and  TV  talk  not  of 
the  welfare  slate  but  of  the  welfare 
state  "burden”. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  worth 
asking  what  motivated  the  pioneers  ' 
of  welfare  provision  and  what  evi- 
dence there  is  that  high  spending 

The  rapid  growth  of 
the  Aslan  tigers  has 
given  impetus  to  the 
attack  on  welfare 

on  welfare  has  a deleterious  impact 
on  economic  performance. 

The  firs\  question  could  easily 
have  been  answered  by  the  social 
reformers  of  the  19th  century.  By 
today's  standards,  they  would 
scarcely  be  called  bleeding-heart 
liberals  — yet  they  realised  that  dis- 
ease. malnutrition,  poor  sanitation, 
illiteracy  and  slums  were  having  a 
damaging  effect  on  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  productivity.  The  final 
flowering  of  this  idea  came  after  the 
second  world  war.  when  Bev- 
eridge’s social  security  system  wa9 


seen  as  being  inextricably  bound  up 
with  Keynes's  ideas  for  foU  employ- 
ment. The  West  now  appears  to  be 
suffering  from  a form  of  collective, 
historical  amnesia. 

The  second  point  — that  there  is 
an  inverse  relationship  between  wel- 
fare spending  and  growth  — is  now 
accepted  as  a truism.  Like  other 
such  truisms,  it  deserves  scrutiny. 

In  absolute  terms,  it  is  entirely 
groundless.  Even  at  the  height  of  its 
mid-Victorian  splendour,  Britain's 
growth  rate  was  1-2  per  cent  per 
annum,  compared  with  an  average 
of  3 per  cent  a year  during  the 
golden  age  of  welfarism  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties. 

Only  by  looking  at  Bri  (ai  n's 
growth  rates  relative  to  other  coun- 
tries can  tiie  argument  be  made  that 
burgeoning  social  security  costs  are 
acting  as  a brake  on  expansion  and 
prosperity.  Even  so,  the  evidence  is 
less  than  conclusive,  as  an  article  by 
Tony  Atkinson  in  the  latest  edition 
of  New  Economy  allows. 

According  to  OECD  data,  the 
Netherlands  spends  around  Id  per- 
centage points  more  of  its  GDI1  on 
social  security  thnn  the  IJS  — and  if 
(he  welfare  slashers  are  right  this 
should  be  reflected  in  a much 
higher  trend  rale  of  growth  in  the 
US.  But  growth  rates  in  the  Iwn 
countries  over  the  last  complete 
economic  cycle  (1982-91)  were  al- 
most identical  — 2.9  per  cent  in  the 
US  against  2.7  per  cent  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Trawling  through  10  recent  stud- 
ies linking  welfare  to  growth.  Atkin- 
son says  that  two  found  that  the 
impact  of  higher  social  transfers 
was  insignificant,  four  that  they  led 
to  lower  growth,  and  four  that  they 
caused  higher  growth. 

So.  while  one  piece  of  research 
shows  that  a reduction  of  f>  percent- 
age points  in  welfare  spending 
would  increase  the  annual  growth 
rate  by  1 percentage  point,  another 


says  that  it  would  decrease  it  by  0.9 
per  cent.  Atkinson  concludes, 
rightly,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
welter  of  evidence  is  conclusive  one 
way  or  another. 

In  addition,  he  questions  whether 
the  new  fad  for  private  pension  pro- 
vision is  all  that  It  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  While  accepting  that  pay-as-you- 
go  pensions  may  reduce  the  rate  of 
savings,  and  hence  capital  accumu- 
lation and  growth,  Atkinson  says 
that  targeting  pensions  for  the 
needy  may  lead  to  a savings  trap,  In 
which  people  who  have  an  incentive 
to  dis-save  to  order  to  qualify  for  the 
slate  safely  net. 

In  the  end,  it  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Asian  tigers  that  has 
given  impetus  to  the  attack  on  wel- 
fare. But  these  are  catch-up 
economics  in  the  way  that  Japan 
was  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Their 
growth  rates  will  moderate  as  they 
reach  maturity,  just  ns  Japan's  did. 
Slower  rates  of  growth  will  automat- 
ically add  to  Ihe  pressure  for  in- 
creased welfare  spending.  If  in  tiie 
Allure  (his  pressure  Is  less  strong 
than  to  the  UK.  that  will  be  because 
tiie  Asian  states  are  increasing  ex- 
penditure < ut  education  now,  recog- 
nising dial  such  spending  adds  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  a mod- 
ern. kuowlcdge-d  riven  economy. 

little  of  this,  however,  will  cut  ice 
with  those  intent  on  ending  “the 
welfare  slate  as  we  know  it"  ...  be- 
cause tiie  real  point  is  not  to  help 
the  poor,  hut  to  help  themselves. 

Bob  Solow.  die  US  economist,  put 
it  neatly  when  he  said  that  he  found 
die  debate  about  su si ni liability  puz- 
zling because  "those  who  are  so  ur- 
gent about  not  inflicting  poverty  on 
die  future  have  tn  explain  why  they 
eh i not  attach  even  higher  priority  to 
reducing  poverty  today." 

in  other  words,  they  say  that  sac- 
rifices may  have  to  be  made  to  help 
the  poor.  But  not  today.  And  cer- 
tainly not  by  us. 


Motor  City 
turns  to 
clean  power 

Mark  Than  In  Detroit 

IT  IS  named  the  EV1.  It  is  powered 
by  electricity.  But  far  from  being 
an  updated  milk-float  or  Sinclair  C5, 
it  is  being  touted  as  the  world’s 
most  advanced  car. 

General  Motore,  which  has  spent 
$350  million  on  its  development, 
hopes  to  steal  a march  on  its  rivals 
with  the  two-s eater.  But  the  future 

American  car  Industry  — ar- 
guably the  worm  iiiuuau , ..  w v - 

riding  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  $35,000  car.  ..  ... 

The  need  for  such  vehicles: was 
highlighted  last  week  when  the 
British  government  announced  a 
crackdown  on  air  pollution  and 
charged  local  councils  with  d-  •••••■ : , | 
up  plans  to  curb  emissions.  '1  ne  ti» 
of  the  clean  or  electric  car  is  rapidly 
approaching. 

Competitors  have  voiced  scepti- 
cism that  GM  will  see  any  return  on 
its  six-year  investment.  But  with  its 
sights  set  on  the  world  market,  it  is 
already  working  on  the  next  genera- 
tion of  electric  vehicles,  with  mega- 
cities  such  as  Mexico  City,  Sfio 
Paolo  and  Bering  fuelling  demand 
for  on  affordable,  non-polluting  car. 

Since  GM  announced  that  the 
EV1  will  go  on  sale  later  this  year, 
Toyota,  Honda  and  Ford  have  said 
they  will  follow  suit  In  Europe! 
France  has  run  the  world’s  biggest 
trial  yet  for  electric  cars,  with  Peu- 


Fast 

American  consumers 

geot-Citro&n.  Next  year  a new  ex- 
periment, Tulip,  will  test  demand  in 
Tours  for  electric  hire-cars. 

For  now  the  EV1  holds  cent- 
stage  as  it  goes  oi  :r'  '.  1 •' 

les.  Bari  Diego,  PIhhmiia  •-! 
TUcson.  But  selling  it  will  be  tough, 
especially  when  you  can  buy  a 
Cadillac  or  a Jeep  Grand  Cherokee 
for  the  same  money. 

The  EV1  experience  begins  even 
before  you  get  in.  No  keys  are 
needed.  You  punch  in  your  code  on 
a series  of  numbers  by  tiie  door  to 
unlock  it.  Its  engine  is  eerily  quiet, 
emitting  a high-pitched  whine  as 
you  accelerate.  Engine  noise  could 
have  been  ultra-low,  but  test  drivers 
wanted  lb  be  Rble  to  hear  it.  Acceler- 
ation Is  fast,  reflecting  the  influence 
of  the  Lotus  design  engineers  — it 
can  reach  60mph  in  8.5  seconds. 
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and  top  speed  ib  80mph  — and  its 
range  Is  70  miles  for  the  city,  and 
90  miles  for  motorway  driving.  It 
! • - ii.whly  three  hours  to  re- 

--'■•iltery, -and  a 220-volt 
. .i  a peeled  to  cost  $2,000. 
ii  iiufy  be  asked  why  it  has  taken 
so  long  for  manufacturers  to  conie 
up  with  a commercially  viable  elec- 
tric car.  GM,  for  one,  has  a long  ex- 
perience of  electric  vehicle 
production,  reaching  back  to  its 
1912  trucks. 

. ' "With  the  environmental  pres- 
sures we  face,  there  is  a require- 
ment for  a clean;  quiet  vehicle. 
Electric  cars  will  find  thefr  place. 
Tills  will  not  be  a slibrt-lerm 
phenomenon,"  said  Bob  Purcell, 
executive  director  of  GM  Electric 
Vehicles. 

Political  pressures  hove  played 


tlieir  pari,  with  California  [ending 
the  campaign  for  cleaner  cars.  GM*s 
decision  to  market  the  car  and  Cali- 
fornia’s consideration  of  zero  emis- 
sion guidelines  may  have  been 
enough  to  create  the  market. 

But  the  EV1  has  also  had  to  wait 
for  the  necessary  technological 
breakthroughs.  While  most  have  fo- 
cused on  battery  development,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  also  had  to 
come  up  with  the  appropriate  power- 
switching  derices  to  convert  DC  to 
AC  power  and  feed  it  to  the  motor. 

In  preparation  for  the  EVl’s 
debut,  GM  built  30  test  cars  in  11 
cities,  where  families  drove  the  cars 
for  two  weeks  at  a time.  It  found 
widespread  acceptance  as  a third 
car,  suitable  for  running  errands, 
where  the  typical  40-mile  commuter 

Jrin  vwis  well  within  the  EVl’a  range. 
Test  families  said  u u naa  a luu-itBie 

range  it  would  become  the  family's 
second  car,  and  GM  Is  confident 
that  the  next  generation  of  electric 
cars  mil  achieve  that  range. 

At  present,  the  EV1  is  destined 
solely  for  the  US  market.  GM  hna 
declined  to  talk  about  sales  esti- 
mates for  fear  of  losing  face  if  the 
EV1  fails.  But  the  carmaker  expects 
it  to  be  a Towf-volume  vehicle”  — 
perhaps  a loss  leader  but  also  a 
launch  pad  fof  more  sophisticated 
vehicles. 

In  an  indication  of  GM's  long- 
term strategy,  the  EV1  has  already 
been  shipped  ip  Beijing  for  test  dri- 
ves by  senior  Chinese  government  | 
officials.  GM  chairman  Jack  Smith 
believes  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries will  provide  excellent  opportu- 
nities'for  a cheap  advanced  vehicle, 
one  step  up  from  the  motor  scooter. 
China  has  already  expressed  a 


strong  interest  in  electric  cars,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  lias  the  techni- 
cal competence  to  sustain  a mass 
market  for  them. 

Nicholas  Bannister  adds:  Tiie 
main  problem  for  die  EV1  remains 
its  capacity.  Despite  research  cost- 
ing billions,  the  electric  battery 
cannot  rival  its  petrol-engined  coun- 
terparts. As  a result,  many  car  firms 
are  looking  at  hybrid  vehicles  — 
battery-powered  cars  with  a petrol 
engine  for  Long  journeys. 

There  have  been  some  false 
dawns.  "People  have  been  research- 
ing thlB  for  many  years  and  no  one 
has  come  up  with  anything  signifi- 
cantly better.  The  sodium-sulphur 
battery  was  hailed  as  a break- 
through. but  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  road  vehicles  on  safely 
grounds,"  said  Aubrey  Corbett  of 

IIU  HILh  Uhlrb.^V,'.  -al-narlnn 

department  The  temperatures  In- 
volved would  have  been  too  high. ' 

Manufacturers  are  also  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  proride 
the  ancillary  electrical  activities, 
such  as  heating  and  lighting,  with- 
out unduly  draining  the  batteries. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  over- 
come problems  such  as  heating  by 
haring  a separate  thermal  store,  but 
.these  are  very  heavy,  requiring 
more  power  to  propel  the  vehicle, 
thus  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
tiie  main  drive  batteries. 

Ken  Lllley,  of  Rover’s  electric  and 
hybrid  car  team,  said  the  biggest 
challenge  was  not  so  much,  a bat- 
tery's weight  or  size  but  Its  cost. 
There  have  keen  significant  devel- 
opments in  tiie  use  of  photo-voltaic 
cells  to  hnrness  the  sun's  energy, 
but  Mr  Corbett  said  they  were  still 
far  too  expensive. 
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HEAD  OF  REGIONAL  OFFICE  - 
WEST  AFRICA 

£23,774  pa  + benefits  Ivory  Coast 

SCF  has  established  a strong  presence  In  West  Africa  over  a number  of  years  and 
our  work  ranges  from  a large  scale  emergency  programme  In  Liberia  to  long-term  work 
on  health,  load  security,  social  policy  and  other  prefects  Involved  In  systems 
management- and  community  development.  The  SCF  Regional  Office  provides  advice 
an  SCF  policies  and  strategies  to  both  the  London  HQ  and  field  offices  throughout 
West  Africa. 

As  the  Head  of  the  Regional  Office,  you  will  hold  a senior  and  Influential  position  In 
an  organisation  undergoing  an  exciting  period  of  development  and  change.  You  will  be 
responsible,  as  leader  of  a small  regional  support  team,  for  faollitadng  closer  team- 
working across  the  Wesl  African  region  In  pursuit  of  SCF's  new  Global  Programme 
Strategy,  and  for  carrying  forward  organisational  and  programme  charges  which  will 
make  SCF  □ leader  in  child-focused  work  in  West  Africa.  This  approach  will  be  fostered 
by  working  closely  with  Field  Directors  In  the  region,  providing  them  wllh  technical 
advice  and  Information  for  their  Individual  country  projects. 

We  would  expect  you  to  have  experience  of  significant  and.  varied  International' 
development  work,  preferably  In  West  Africa,  ranging  from  work  at  grass  roots  level 
to  negotiating  and  networking  at  national  and  International  level.  Fluent  In  written 
and  spoken  French,  you  will  need  leadership  skills,  management  experience,  and 
considerable  analytical  and  conceptual  ability.  An  understanding  of  the  political  and 
economic  situation  In  West  Afliea  is  also  important.  Rel:  HROA/VA. 

Closing  duo:  4th  October  1996. 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs,  Rwanda 

SOCIAL  POLICY  ADVISER 

£1 9,661  + benefits  (grade  to  be  reviewed  In  6 months) 

Save  Hie  Children  (UK)  has  a respected  and  proven  expertise  In  working  with  children 
in  difficult  circumstances  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  As  a result  of  Ihe  scale  of  tlie  conflict 
In  Rwanda,  an  unprecedented  number  of  children  were  separated  from  their  families  and 
much  of  Ihe  traditional  support  system  destroyed.  In  addition  to  setting  up  a family  tracing 
nnd  reunification  programme,  SCF  has  provided  a broad  range  of  technical  assistance  to 
a number  of  Ministries  In  the  social  services  sector  over  the  last  two  years. 

You  will  be  seconded  to  the  Ministry  to  assist  and  advise  In  the  process  ol 
stfonglhaiiing  technical,  operational  and  managerial  capacity  In  Ihe  Held  of  social  welfare 
unci  community  batted  child  care  and  protection.  Reporting  to  ihe  Director  of  Social 
Affair  ii,  your  responsibilities  will  Include  contributing  directly  to  policy  development  and 
to  defining  siretegies  for  addressing  the  needs  of  both  children  in  difficult  circumstances 
and  other  vulnerable  groups.  Human  resource  development,  training  and  strengthening 
stiuolures  at  national  and  local  revel  for  policy  implementation  and  monitoring  are  also  key. 

You  need  lo  be  a self-motivated  loam  worker,  able  to  thrive  in  a multi -cultural,  multi- 
lingual environment.  You  musl  have  a relevant  social  science  degree  arid  International 
eu>eilence  of  developing  projects/programmes  and  working  with  government.  In 
addition,  proven  analytical  strategic  planning  skills  and  very  strong  French  and  English 
are  essential.  Ref:  SPA/R 

Closing  date:  29th  September  1936. 

BotPi  posts  ore  offered  on  a 25  month  contract  and  have  accompanied  status. 
Salaries  should  be  tax  free.  The  Social  Policy  Adviser  is  a new  post  and  the  grade 
will  therefore  be  reviewed  alter  6 months.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits 
package,  including  accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  e<penses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  write  for  reference  HflO/WA  to 
Mary  Austen,  Overseas  Personnel  Administrator  - Africa  and  for  reference  SPA/R  lo 
Alice  Desira,  Overseas  Personnel  Administrator  at:  SCF.  17  Grove  Lane,  London 
SE5  8RD  or  fax  0171  703  761 0. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Earn  that  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor's,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
self-motivated  men  and  women  who  have  already  moved  somedlstance 
rewards  (heir  own  goals.  There  are  no  formal  exam  I rial  Ions  or  residency 
requirement.  Full  credits  andotemplions  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  to:- 


(ft , v Iki  :T7Tt  MlPmTirMtrra 


,i  uepi  uwsi,  U.JCAdralniifralloa  Office,  EMC  Ltd, 
H 4,  Ujtaurnr  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1  2PT.  ENGLAND 
Pax:  +44  (0)1SM  201831 

MkiHihbMdat  Uftltmhy  doe  net  after  U.K.  tnlhartaed  dctmi) 


*:■  f 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universitie 

S 

UNIVERSITY 

Africa  and  lha  Caribbean 

POST 

REF.  NO. 

Botswana 

P Educational  Foundations 

W45229 

Botswana 

L Educational  Psychology 

W45230 

Botswana 

L Special  Education 

W45231 

Botswana 

SL  Marketing 

W45232 

Botswana 

L Statistics 

W45233 

Botswana 

L Applied  Quantitative  Techniques  & Methods 

W45244 

Botswana 

SL  Sociology  (Industrial  Sociology  & Research  Methods)  W45245 

Botswana 

SL  Sociology  (Social/Cultural  Anthroplogy) 

W45246 

Botswana 

L Mathematics  and  Science 

W45247 

Botswana 

L Home  Economics  Education 

W45246 

Botswana 

Senior  Assistant  Librarian 

W45249 

UWI  (Barbados) 

SL/L  Mathematical  Statistics 

W45251 

UWI  (Trinidad) 

L/AL  Organic  Chemistry 

W45236 

UWI  (Trinidad) 

Australia 

L/AL  Psychology 

W45237 

Monash  Ml.  Eliza  Business  Sch. 
Hong  Kong 

P & AP  Director  Regional  MBA  Programs 

W45243 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 

New  Zealand 

P/AP/ASP  Hotel  & Tourism  Management 

W45242 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Pacific 

Director,  Bioethics  Centre 

W4S2S0 

Malaya 

AP  Faculty  of  Medicine 

W45252 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

Vice-Chancellor 

W45235 

South  Pacific  (ftjl) 

L M.  \ Sociology 

W45238 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

L ll/L  1 Computing  Science 

W45239 

South  Pacific  (Vanuatu) 

Computer  Systems  Analyst 

W45240 

South  Pacific  (Vanuatu) 

L/SL  Law 

W45241 

Abbreviations:  P - Professor;  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor;  S 
Lecturer;  L - Lecturer;  AL  ■ Assistant  Lecturer. 

For  lurthor  details  of  any  ol  Hie  above  stilt  vacanclei  please  contact  Ihe 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  3B  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OFF,  UK 
(internal,  tel.  444 171  813  3024  (24  hour  answarphonel;  fax  444 171  013  3066; 
e-mail:  appts9acu.ac.uk),  quoting  tolerance  number  ol  posl(i).  Details  will  be 
sanl  by  alrmall/llrst  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  tha  publication  Appointments 

In  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details.  Is  available  from 
tha  same  source. 

i 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commomvealth 

. 

A C i 

I 

ii 


BOOKS  AS  GIFTS 

CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 

Wl*  can  wippiyany  t K-publlslird  tmuk  in  print.  tUSA  as  well  but 
th.il  take*  longer),  at  ihr  pubUxlivd  gricc  plus  potlng*.  We  can 
.lUtiMjiply  juurUK  rcloilons  nnd  frirnih  wllh  a HuukTaki-n  for 
>uy  minium  in  multiples  of  rap  (pli-jw  odil  fiClj»  lo  rtivur  cnsi  of 
car*!  ami  ivKUtgoj. 

Wv  .if.-,  |H  luiynu  ni  ty-Aivi-n/Vhi/Kiirrti-aril:  sii-rling  clH-qin- 
«r  lull  rimi itm at  Mtmvy  (trdri. 

I'.iPI  KuiiIi.-i  ur  Marion  on  Hi:M.r*.-l  IS l£f-(ur lax:  01395  4411:14) 
THE  HOOK  SIIEUM7  HIGH  STREET 
BUDLKIGH  SALTERTON, 

DEVON  EX9  fiLl> 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  D lif an c«»  Looming.  Also: 
Corf.  TEFL 
Dip.  ESP  (Bualnoae). 
Corf.  TEFL  (Management) 
Prospectus  from: 


1 2 Rutland  Square, 
Edinburgh,  EH1  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01289  720440 


lb  place  your  advertisement 

Tel  *44  (0)  181  834  8886 
or 

Fax  *44  (0)  161  830  4436 

The  Guardian  Weekly, 

164  Deensgate, 
Manchester  M0O  2RR 
England 


UNIW2RSITY  COLLEQE  LONDON 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Research  Assistant 


-■  per 

annum)  Is  required  to  assist  on  a Tempvs- Phare  Joint 
European  Project  linking  Bulgaria  with  the  LiJ  over  a two 
year  period  dependent  on  funding,  and  Involving  the 
restructuring  of  mathematics  education  in  all  Bulgarian 
universities.  Essential  requirements  are  at  least  five  years' 
experience  teaching  mathematics  at  University  level,  the 
ability  to  translate  educational  and  mat1  '-•atlcal  texts  from 
English  into  Bulgarian,  fluency  in  spoke.  L'ulgarian  and 
Russian,  and  computer  literacy  with  the  ability  to  prepare 
documents  and  write  maihenmrles  In  TeX/LaTeX;  important 
requirements  ore  administrative  experience  and  the  ability  to 
deal  with  people.  Write  to  Pror.  J.E.  Jayne,  Dept  of 
Mathematics,  UCL,  Gower  St.  London  WC1E  OBT. 

Working  towards  Equal  Opportunity 


Dop.ii  tmoiit  of  Civil  .m<l  Envir  onment.!!  Engineering 


Lectureships 

Lecturer  In  Hydraulic*  and  Irrigation  Engineering  Deilgn 

We  require  in  hydraulci  engineer  with  Innrnadonal  experience  In  *• 
deilgn  of  Irrigation  and  drainage  lyitemi  and  a proven  record  In 
hydrauBci  reiearch. 

Lecturer  In  Infrastructure,  Water  Supply  and  Sanlutlon 
Engineering 

We  are  looking  for  an  engineer  with  orariaai  experience  In  rural 
development,  specifically  ki  relation  to  Infrastructure,  water  supply  and 
sanitation  to  be  raqmnribla  for  teaching  and  research  at  underyiAua 
and  postgraduate  level 

The  successful  candidate^)  will  work  within  the  Environmental  Group 
and  be  closely  essodatod  with  the  Institute  of  Irrigation  and 
Development  Studies  ((IDS),  the  Department’s  postgraduate  school 
concerned  with  overseas  development 

The  posu  will  be  lor  three  yean  In  the  first  kisranca 
An  exceptional  candidate  may  be  considered  for  the  post  of  Director  of 
IIOS  which  Is  to  become  vacant  In  the  near  future. 

Salary  wlddn  Lecturer  Grade  B Scale  £20477 . £26,430  per  annum 

Further  detail*  may  be  obtained  from  the  Personnel 
Department  (It),  Unlveraity  of  Southampton,  Hlghfleld, 

(7  copies  from  UK  applicants,  and  l from  overseas),  Including 
the  names  end  addresses  of  three  referees  should  be  sent, 
to  arrive  no  later  than  20  September  1996. 

Please  quote  reference  number  R/l  f . 

Worfcfof  far  equal  opportunities 


* 


University 
of  Southampton 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  or  TESOL  by  Distance  Learning 

Att  nuu'iilituteUM  FROM  £240  *«  nadonaiv  any  residents Wbri&trida 
Alio:  ESP  Business  English  (TEACH  Builnoss,  Sales  orTachnlcal  suff). 
Cert.TEFL  (Management)  for  skilled  EFL  raff.  Prospectus  from: 

ILC,  1 2 Rutland  Squaro.  Edinburgh.  EH  I 2BB  — 

Tel/Fax  0 1 2S9  720440 IUK) 

E-mail:  lOD665.506iS!conipgicrvo  com 


EDITORIAL  SKILLS  ! 

Certificated,  well-recognised  distance  learning  courses  In 
editing  and  proof  reading.  Plenty  of  advice  and  help  from 
experienced  and  caring  tutors.  Advanced  editorial  courses  snd 
English  grammar  courses  also  available. 

For  five  information  park,  contact 

CHAPTERHOUSE,  2 Southemhay  West, 

Exeter,  Devon,  EX1  1JG  England  . 

Telephone  +44  (0)1302  490488;  fax  *44  (0)1302  408008 
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Advertisements 

it  Is  a condition  of  acceptance 
of  advertisement  orders  that 
the  proprietors  of  The  Guardian 
Weekly  do  not  guarantee  the 
Insertion  of  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a specified 
date,  or  at  all,  although  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  liability  lor 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  Inaccuracy  in  the 
printing  or  non-appearance  of 
any  advertisement.  They  al9o 
reserve  the  right  to  classify 
correctly  any  advertisement, 
edit  or  delete  any  oblectionable 
wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertlsemenl 
Is  carefully  checked, 
occasionally  mistakes  do 
occur.  We  therefore  ask 
advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
checking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us 
immediately  should  an  error 
occur.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  accept  responsibility  for 
more  than  ONE  INCORRECT 
insertion  and  thal  no 
repubitcation  will  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  typographical  or 
minor  changes  which  do  not 
affect  the  value  of  the 
advertisement. 


CENTRE for  the  STUDY  of 
CHRISTIANITY  in  the 
NON- WESTERN  WORLD 

LECTURESHIP  IN 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  ASIA 

Applications  arc  invited  for  a Lectureship 
in  Christianity  in  Asia  In  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Christianity  In  the  Non- Western 
World,  Faculty  of  Divinity.  Applicants  with 
life  experience  and  proven 
teaching/research  expertise  In  more  than 
one  sub-region  of  Asia  are  particularly 
welcome.  The  appointment  will  be  for  live 
years  from  January  1 997.  Appointment  is 
expected  to  be  within  the  Lecturer  salary 
range  Ll  5,1 54  - 126,410  per  annum 
(under  review). 
Please  quote  REF:  GW  6963 94. 
Enquiries:  Professor  DA  Kerr  Tel  (0131) 
650  8952  E.mail  LJ.Kcrrfa'ud. ac.uk. 
Interviews  will  be  hold  on  9 October. 
Interviewees  will  be  invited  to  give  a 45 
minute  academic  presentation. 
Further  particulars  including  details  of  the 
application  jimccdutv  should  lie  obtained  from 
THE  PERSONNEL  OFFICE, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  Ol  EDINBURGH, 
1 ROXBURGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH 
EH8  9TB  TEL:  01 31-650-251 1 
(24  hour  answering  service). 
Closing  date:  20  September  1996. 


l*i  oniotiny 
I M t'lli-IK  r 
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In  I ( | v i n I i I v ol 
Opportunity 


The  University  of  Reading 
MA  in  TEFL 


M 2 1 l : U * k Iri  JJ  7,1 '14«]»>1|IJ»J 


There  are  now  two  ways  of  completing  the  MA  in  TEFL: 

• the  new  taught  track 

• or  the  dissertation  track 

From  October  1996,  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  our 
internationally  respected  MA  in  TEFL  course  in  only  nine  months 
continuous  study. 

The  course  consists  of  three  parts  which  may  be  taken 
continuously  in  one  academic  year  or  discontinuous^  over 
several  years.  After  completing  Part  Two.  students  may  choose 


. completing  I 

to  follow  either  a final  taught  term  at  Reading  qi  write  a 
dissertation  of  1 5,000  words  for  which  residence  at  the 
University  is  not  compulsory. 

The  CALS  MA  in  TEFL  course  offers  a flexible  programme  to  suit 
a diverse  range  of  study  requirements. 

If  you  would  like  information  about  the  MA  in  TEFL,  please 
contact:  The  MA  Course  Administrator  (ELG),  Centre  for  Applied 
Language  Studies,  The  University  of  Reading,  Whlteknights,  P0 
Box  241,  Reading,  Berkshire  RC6  6WB.  Tel:  +44  (0)118 
9318512.  Fax:  +44  (0)118  9756506.  e-mail:  ajhorniS 
reading.ac.uk 

A centre  of  excellence  for  university  teaching  and  research. 


'art  Two.  students  may  choose 


Crntrc  fur  


Applied  Laafuqe  Stadia 


A FAIRFAX 
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• Crofts  lor  prior  looming 'o«|»r lance 

• 0A.  MBA.  PhD  Me  programs  In 
most  subjocls 

■ Entry  any  lima 

r+gta*«Blw  from  UK  npimiMlw  cMom 
ISS  Of  lloas  (OUWI,  P.0.  Box  400 
Patarborough  PBS  BOD  U.K. 
Tala/Fui  *44  (0)  1733  230023 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNER 

SULTANATE  OF  THE  OMAN 

Help  to  Protect  the  Jewel  of  Arabia 

Ministry  of  Regional  Municipalities  and  Environment 


The  Ministry  Is  responsible  for  the  Sultanate’s  diverse  terrestrial  and  marine 
environments,  through  the  Implementation  of  environmental  legislation  and  other  forms 
of  management.  It  Is  seeking  to  strengthen  Its  Directorate-General  of  Environmental 
Affairs  by  the  appointment  of  an  Environmental  Planner  to  develop  the  Institutional 
arrangements  for  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  and  planning,  particularly  with 
regard  to  policy,  legislation,  consultation,  procedures  and  guidelines,  management 
strategies  documentation  and  computer  databases.  This  will  require  extensive  liaison 
with  other  government  Institutions,  the  private  sector  and  local  communities. 
Responsibilities  will  include  the  evaluation  of  EiA  studios  and  the  provision  of  advice  to 
developers  and  recommendations  to  decision-makers.  Training  of  Omani  counterpart 
staff  will  also  be  an  essential  element  of  this  'capacity-building'  post. 

Qualifications  and  Experience 

A degree,  preferably  to  masters  level,  in  Environmental  Planning  or  other  relevant 
science  from  a recognised  Institution  and  at  least  10  years  experience  in  the  planning 
and  environment  field.  It  is  desirable  that  this  experience  Includes  periods  In  both 
developed  and  developing  countries  and  in  the  Industrial,  urban  and  rural  sectors. 

A knowledge  of  environmental  economics  would  bB  beneficial.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  deal  with  a wide  range  of  development  Issues  and  an 
understanding  of  their  relationship  with  the  natural  environment  - especially  that  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Its  people.  Fluency  In  English  Is  essential,  and  some  knowledge  of 
Arabic  would  be  preferred. 

Terms  - the  post  carries  a basic  salary  and  utility  allowances  in  the  order  of  RO  1 1 00 
per  month  (the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  approximately  US$  1-00  = RO  0.387),  Free, 
furnished  accommodation  (according  to  family  status)  is  provided.  There  is  an  annual 
leave  entitlement  of  48  days. 

Please  write  for  further  detail  a to:-  Dr  Sadlq  al-Muscatl,  Director-General  of 
Environmental  Affaire,  Ministry  of  Regional  Municipalities  and  Environment, 
P.O.  Box  323,  Muscat,  Postal  Code  113,  Sultanate  of  Oman. 

Fax:  ++068-693B98 


Eastern  Africa 
Regional  Office 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SURREY 

Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 


PROFESSOR  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FLUID  MECHANICS 

Sponwred  by  tfw  Royal  Aowtanry  ol  EnghMtlng,  W8  AUdna  CanauKmta  ltd  and 
VMttu  RimmoIi  fTrmdkigt  Ud 

TIN  untanfy  hvtas  uttcattona  for  tho  navtly  aauMthad  Pnond  fiaMRh  Chair 
tfflhln  lha  htiamatloraly  recognlMd  National  Pew*  Emteomantar  Flow  Rauarch 
Cadre.  EnBo  attracts  aubstanUd  funding  from  lndia*y  and  gowremant  wuaaa  and 


M pin  of  tha  Fluid  Oynantos  Grot*  In  tha  Daparwanl  at  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thepoa  canto  wlhh  AaaoctataOkMiorehfp  of  Enflo. 

An  International  authority  on  fluid  dynamic*  as  apfled  to  amrfrnnmemeJ  flow  and 
pofcitini  diiparalon  ta  sought.  Tha  appointee  wff  iiava  proven  end  long-eiandra 
experience  In  the  laboratory,  computational  and  theoralloal  medelhg  of  practical 
hietrial  prabtama. 

For  Normal  discusalons,  please  contact  EnFlo'a  Director,  Prafesaor  I P Cutro  on 
<01 4S3)  ZMBT2. 

Salary  wQ  be  at  prafMMrW  lavd  fmMnuit  431  JU»  p«  armn). 

Further  panioUn  era  MfeUe  tram  the  Ptreomei  OMca  (pVCAiuh),  Unhrenlty  of 
gurey,  Oidteid.  GUI  6»4  telephone  (01485  26827®.  ApploaUonalntheforniof  eCV 
a Copies),  whtti  ihoiid  hefcde  fl*e  namae  and  addressee  ol  One  referees,  atald  be 
tent  to  tha  mams  address  by  7 September  IBM  quothg  lafarenee  498. 

TteUnlrereftytooowwfltadtoanBqualOppotONBeaPolcy. 


IUCN 

tbs  World  Cennmrtion  Umen 


The  Certified  Diploma  In 
Accounting  and  Finance 
The  poat-gnduata  qualification  daalgned  to  enable 
non -financial  professionals  to  effectively  manage  financial 
planning  anti  con  fro/ 

To  be  effective  in  the  International  bujinew  environment  It  Is  essentia] 
rhat  today’s  managers  possess  up  to  date  commercial  skills. With  this  in 
mind  Diploma  holders  tvlU  be  able  to  strategically  execute  their  role 
within  budget  In  relation  to  the  wider  company  plan.They  will  also  be 
better  placed  to  communicate  with  financial  experts  and  bodies  In  the 
market  place.  Comprehensive  self  stud)-  packs  allow  students  to  learn  at 
ihclrown  pace  around  busy  work  schedules.  Recognised  by  several 
lending  UK  univcndUca  the  Diploma  entities  you  to  exemptions  from 
tiielr  MBA  programmes. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  course  wlU  enable  you  to: 

■ understand  fundamental  accounting  concepts 

■ apply  techniques  for  appraising  capital  expenditure 

• Understand  the  relationship  between  different  types  of  coat 

• appreciate  and  evaluate  risk  and  probability 

• Identify  ihe  main  forms  of  business  finance  against  Investment 

appraisal  I ! ] ■ ■ 

• prepare  functional  budgets  and  business  plans  ’ 

For  further  Information,  please  contact!  . ' n 

The  Certified  Diploma  Advisers,  ACCA,  29  Lincoln's  Inp  Fields, 
London  WC2A  3KR  UK  . . •>.  ■ 

Tcb  +44  (0)171  396  9918/5919  P«*  *44  CO)171  396  JS70 
The  Clttirlon.il  Association  q[ Certified  Accountants 


Senior  Lecturer  - Metalwork 
and  Jewellery  Design 

£20,381  * £26,931 pa 

A key  appointment  in  fonnuhtmg  our  long  term  strategy  for mmlworit 
snd  jewellery  design  here  at  Sheffield  Hall  am  University.  We  anticipate 
that  this  will  encompass  forging  links  nationally  and  internationally, 
in  line  with  our  goal  of  railing  the  profile  of  this  subject. 

You  should  be  innovative  and  forward  thinking  with  a demonstrable 
commitment  to  your  own  craft  and  design  practice,  possessing  strong 
communication  and  organbitkin  iMs.  Fluency  In  another  European 
language  is  essential. 

Ihirilur  rtifanuaaon  and  an  appHcarimform  an  availabU'faom  da 
' Human  Rnourtu Dipamjmt  Shtffkld HoMa  Unktpiy  \\ 

City  Campus  PtndSimt  ShtftUSI  l\VB  . ' 

TUtphtmt  0114  253  3946  number  468I9S 

Chrittf  date  is  f Stptmbtr  1996  r 

Job  share  appUcants  welcome 
Working  towards  equal  . ( . . 

oppomipitiea  . 1 , IR.  Sheffield.  :■  ■ 

Kr  I Hallain  University 

Education  for  buthnia  and  tha  profttsiom 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  COMMUNITY 
WETLANDS  ADVISORS 


Tho  Easlem  Alrtca  Regional  office  of  IUCN  ■ TM  World  Comwrvalion  Union 
seeks  to  recruit  two  Technical  Ad/I  so  rs  to  work  with  lha  National  Weilands 
Conseivalion  and  Management  Programme  In  Uganda.  The  Wa Wands 
Programme,  a collaborative  project  with  the  Uganda  Government’s  Minisiiy  ol 
Nalural  Resources,  began  in  1989  lo  assess  the  extent  and  slalusol  Weilands 
and  was  assigned  by  government  redevelop  a National  Weilands  Policy  which 
now  needs  to  be  Implemented  a!  National.  District  and  Comntunry  levels.  The 
Weilands  Unit  m ihe  National  Environment  Management  Authority  (NEMA)wiil 
be  responsible  lor  implarosnting  Phase  III  ol  ihe  Naiional  Wetlands  Programme 
which  has  the  following  objectives: 

■ lo  strengthen  ihe  national  capacity  lor  Wetlands  Conservation  and 
Management. 

■ to  develop  Ihe  capacity  lor  Wetlands  Conservation  and  Management  ai 
dslncl  level:  and. 

■ lo  develop  and  extend  methodologies  lor  Wetland  Resource  Management 
by  local  communities. 

The  Wetlands  Phase  111  ProjacUs  expected  to  commence  r ihe  last  quarter  ol 
1 996 with  financial  asshianee  from  theRoyal  Netherlands  Government  (subject 
lo  approval) 

* Technical  Advisor* Natural  Resources 
He/She  will  provide  technical  support  lo  the  Wetlands  UnM  In  Wetlands 
Assessment  Planning  and  Management  The  AthriaorwiB  also  provide  eupport 
in  general  Programme  Coord  nation  and  Management  and  wfil  travel  widely. 
The  successful  applc^ti  Ml  have  a Post  graduate  DegreelnNatura!  Resources 
Assessment.  Planning  and  Management,  and  at  least  tin  years  professional 
sxpenence  prelsrably  Indudlng  Wetlands  related  resources  end  in  Africa. 
Management  and  training  experience,  good  interpersonal  and  foam  bulkkng 
steals,  andan  ability  lo  organise  and  motivale  otitera  will  be  essential  attributes. 

Technical  Advisor- Community  Resource  Management 

The  Advisor  wfll  provide  technical  support  to  ihe  Wetlands  UnH  lo  develop  and 


irTn*mTl  ihhRPh  RlWivjMiliil'IiuYfl'rri  1 i'ir'iii|i-Tirr;,.lLLVjrj:iir--i,i4iLUi\^ 


The  Advisor  wfl  provide  support  In  planning,  participatory  ra  ess  merit  and 
implementation,  and  transfer  of  skills.  The  successful  applicant  vrtl  have  a 
relevant  Postgraduate  Degree  snd.  at  least  seven  yea/a  of  pioleaetonal 
experience  in  community  particrpaUon  Ift  Ihe.vss  and  manaqemsnl  of  nafuial 
resource?,  preferably  in  Alncft!  He/she  will  have  experience  in  and/Ot 
understanding  of  dseantialisadAtisirtcl-based  and  participatory  natural 
resdiircs  use  and  managemMl.  Good  hfeipeisonal.  team  building,  training 
skills,  and  sn  shifty  to  organise  and  motivate  others  will  be  essential  atlcfoutes. 
An  informed  interest  in  conservation  and  wetlands  wise  iite  would  be 
advantageous. 

Both  appointments  are  fot  ihreo  years  and  will  be  based  m Kampala  with  the 
T.A  Community,  Wetlands  Management  engaging  in  oxtensfre  lioldwofk. 
Remuneration  will  be  commensurate  with  experience. 
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Gateway  to  the  BBC’s  future 


John  Blrt  on  his  hopes 
and  fears  for  the  digital  age 

SOME  of  the  conditions  which 
created  our  world  are  ending 
for  ever.  Our  world  was 
borne  of  spectrum  scarcity,  a hand- 
! ful  of  channels  and  of  regulation. 
The  analogue  technology  which  un- 
derpinned 70  years  of  British  broad- 
casting is  to  give  way  to  a brand  new 
and  different  technology  — digital. 
The  impact  will  be  seismic. 

The  digital  age  will  have  three 
key  characteristics:  we  enter  a 
World  of  plenty,  where  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  channels  and  service 
become  possible.  We  enter  a world 
of  interactivity,  and  we  enter  a world 
where  services  can  be  obtained 
from  nny  point  on  Earth. 

We  will  be  able  to  bank  or  to  shop 
from  our  armchairs:  moving  pictures 
will  lure  us  to  book  a holiday:  or  buy 
a car  or  a now  pair  of  football  boots. 
Tup  in  your  PIN  numbe  r mid  they'll 
be  delivered  direct  to  your  home  that 
night,  along  with  your  groceries. 

Tills  awesome  vision  of  a mature, 
interactive,  high  quality- picture  digi- 
tal future  is  probably  10-lf>  years 
away.  Rut  the  digital  world  is  al- 
ready upon  us,  and  advancing 
rapidly:  indeed,  anyone  who  wants  a 
feel  of  the  digital  age  should  surf 
tile  Internet.  The  dizzy  array  of  well 
sites  — offering  valuable  informa- 
tion, eccentricity  or  simply  the 
chance  to  commune  with  like- 
minded  ini  livid  unis  — gives  an  ex- 
hilarating hint  of  our  future:  global 
democracy,  warts  and  all. 

But  if  tlw  future  of  British  broad- 
casting is  to  be  us  glorious  as  Us  past, 
then  a number  of  threats,  dangers 
and  difficulties  need  to  be  overcome. 

CLASSIFIED 
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The  first  danger  is  that  the  digital 
age  will  be  marked  not  by  openness 
and  diversity  but  by  dominance. 
Broadcasting  will  be  only  one  among 
a number  of  competitors  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  consumer  in  the  home. 

When  you  switch  on  your  TV/PC 
in  the  year  2010, 1 fear  BBC1  will  not 
appear  as  it  does  now.  In  all  proba- 
bility, someone  will  pop  up  trying  to 
sell  you  something.  The  vital  gate- 
way into  the  home  in  the  digital  age 
will  be  controlled  by  those  who  own 
means  of  delivery  into  the  home; 
the  navigation  system  which' helps 
the  consumer  locate  what  is  avail- 
able: the  encryption  system  which 
encodes  and  decodes  the  services; 
the  subscriber  or  transaction  man- 
agement system  which  extracts  pay- 
ments for  services  used  — probably 
all  contained  in  a single  set-top  box. 

The  battle  for  control  of  and  a 
share  nf  the  enormous  economic 
value  passing  through  that  gateway 
wilt  be  one  of  the  great  business  bat- 
tles shaping  the  next  century,  to 
rivnl  the  filth  century  battle  for  the 
railroad  or  the  20tli  century  buttle 
for  office  software  systems.  But  no 
group  should  be  able  to  abuse  con- 
trol uf  that  set-top  box  to  inhibit 
competition.  The  hallmark  of  the 
digital  age  must  be  full  cultural  and 
economic  freedom. 

The  second  set  of  dangers  is  that 
the  easy  availability  of  programmes 
and  services  worldwide  will  encour- 
age the  emergence  of  a single 
global  culture,  and  that  tin*  huge  in- 
crease in  competition  will  result  in  a 
drop  in  programme  standards.  A 
single  global  culture  will  mean  an 
Americanised  world  culture.  Much 
of  the  distribution  of  new  pro- 
grammes and  services  will  come  via 
telecom  wires  and  is  therefore  un- 


stoppable by  those  who  favour  quo- 
tas or  other  means. 

The  way  to  counteract  this  force  is 
to  husband  and  cherish  our  own,  and 
other,  rich  and  unique  national  cul- 
tures, identities  and  heritages  to  en- 
sure that  real  choice  remains  strong. 

We  have  seen  In  other  countries 
that  when  commercial  competition 
bites,  choice  narrows.  The  most  ef- 
fective means  of  countering  the  risks 
of  the  globalisation  of  culture,  and 
declining  standards  will  be  by  sus- 
taining their  publlcty-fiinded  broad- 
casters. In  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
means  sustaining  the  BBC. 

The  BBC  will  help  lead  the  way 
into  the  digital  age  with  a pro- 
gramme-led  vision.  We  will  offer  — 
perhaps  as  soon  as  next  year  — 
belter  picture  and  sound  quality, 
more  choice,  and  greater  conve- 
nience. We  will  supply  24-hour  news 
and  themed  channels  exposing  the 
many  treasures  of  the  world’s  rich- 
est archive. 


rHE  new  technology  will  allow 
us  to  offer  exciting  alternatives 
to  the  main  channel  schedules 
on  BBCl  and  BBC2,  multiple  choices 
varying  from  hour  to  hour.  We  either 
join  it  or  be  history.  The  BBC’s  most 
lively  minds  can  immediately  see  the 
creative  possibilities. 

The  digital  age  will  present  a for- 
midable financial  challenge.  The  re- 
cent financial  history  of  the  BBC 
has  been  miraculous.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  level  of  the 
licence  fee,  in  real  terms,  since 
1985.  Indeed  there  was  a 5 per  cent 
cut  in  the  real  value  of  the  licence 
fee  in  the  early  nineties.  There  has 
been  some  growth  in  our  inpome  — 
from  reducing  licence  fee  evasion; 
and  from  a slight  growth  in  the 


number  of  households  — but  the 
growth  has  been  modest. 

The  commercial  arm,  BBC 
Worldwide,  is  a growing  success. 
We  are  Europe's  biggest  exporter  in 
broadcasting.  But  commercial  activ- 
ity still  only  accounts  for  5 per  cent 
of  Income.  The  BBC  is  95  per  cent 
dependent  on  the  licence  fee.  Con- 
trast that  with  our  costs  in  the  same 
period:  sports  rights  costs  have 
risen  800  per  cent  over  10  years,  tal- 
ent and  other  rights  costs  are  rising 
rapidly  under  the  impact  of  greater 
broadcast  competition.  BBC  pay  is 
now  broadly  competitive  and  rises 
in  line  with  the  general  labour  mar- 
ket which  is  some  2 per  cent  faster 
than  the  retail  price  index.  Funding 
rising  pay  and  rights,  and  our  en- 
hanced and  expanded  services,  was 
achieved  by  a massive  attack  on  the 
bloated,  inefficient  BBC  that  history 
bequeathed  us.  That  BBC  produced 
wonderful  programmes.  Now  we 
can  produce  even  more. 

Preparing  the  BBC  for  the  digital 
age  will  be  a task  at  least  as  great  as 
the  transformation  the  BBC  has  ac- 
complished In  recent  years.  In  the 
next  few  years  we  will  need  to  invest 
in  digital  production  facilities,  digi- 
tising the  archive,  creating  a digital 
distribution  network  inside  the  BBC 
— our  own  superhighway.  And  we 
will  need  to  invest  in  the  extra  pro- 
gramme services  digital  technology 
will  free  us  to  offer. 

How  can  we  afford  this  substan- 
tial investment?  The  BBC  has  be 
come  practised  in  self-help,  and 
self-help  is  where  we’ll  start. 

Digital  technology  will  allow  us  to 
make  another  stepchange  in  our  ef- 
ficiency. We  are  convinced  that  we 
can  pioneer  and  establish  new  in- 
dustry standards  and  bring  another 
leap  forward  in  the  BBC’s  effi- 
ciency. We  will  invest  the  substan- 
tial savings  in  new  digital  services 
for  our  licence  payers.  We  can  help 
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ourselves  further  by  using  the  & 
technologies  to  introduce  a van* 
of  new  commercially-funded  2 
vices,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  t 
reinvest  the  gains  in  our 
services. 

But  neither  a new  leap  fonradj 
efficiency,  nor  a vigorous  drive  t 
increase  our  commercial  revems 
will  be  enough.  At  some  point  io 
future  and  for  the  first  time  sin 
1985  --  we  shall  need  a red  b 
crease  in  the  level  of  the  iiceocefe 

While  the  BBC  has  been  cojfo 
with  static  funding,  money  h* 
poured  into  the  rest  of  the  industn 
This  year,  satellite  and  cable  m 
enues  will  overtake  BBC  Televisa 
revenues  — an  historic  mofflfd 
Some  time  around  1998  theyijj 
overtake  ITV’s  revenue  as  well. 

If  our  relative  financial  position  is 
the  industry  were  to  deteriorate h 
this  way,  the  BBC’s  role  as  die  u 
tional  broadcaster  would  be  dim 
ished.  If  we  are  to  remain  in  stq 
with  the  nation,  our  licence  incam 
should  grow  as  the  nation's  wefit 
grows.  Over  the  past  10  yrat 
spend  on  public  services  in  the  II 
has  grown  broadly  in  line  with  a 
tional  wealth.  BBC  spend  he 
lagged  significantly  behind.  If  tb 
BBC  is  to  maintain  its  role,  then?.* 
income  will  need  to  ri9e. 

The  BBC  is  the  most  successf. 
cultural  institution  in  the  world, oct 
of  the  great  inventions  of  the  204 
century.  Let  it  flower,  let  it  blossom 
let  it  flourish;  let  it  pioneer:  let  i 
grow.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why/ 
became  easier  to  bash  the  BBCiht 
to  revere  it  But  do  not  take  the  BBC 
for  granted. 

John  Birt  19  Director-General  of  the 
BBC.  This  is  an  edited  version  ot 
the  James  MacTaggart  Memorial 
Lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
Edinburgh  Television  Festival  lest 
week 
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books? 


Potacripi  publishes  eight  catalogues  u year,  (till 
of  books  from  all  ihe  major  publishers  at  greatly 
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WPC  Blues 

Enough  is  enough  for  the  policewomen  who  suffer 
sexual  harassment.  Maggie  O’Kane  explains  why 
more  and  more  are  going  public  with  their  complaints 


/T  WASNT  having  "Dyke- 
scratched  on  her  locker,  or  ihe 
inflatable  doll  in  llu-  locker 
room,  or  even  the  shift  with  u police 
officer  who  went  on  about  how  he 
got  his  girlfriend  to  shave  her  pubic 
hair  and  did  she? 

It  wasn't  llte  pornographic  maga- 
zines left  lying  on  their  desks,  the 
Pig  Of  The  Week  competition  for 
the  policeman  who  could  "shag"  the 
ugliest  woman,  or  even  the  time 
they  all  went  to  Manchester  to  buy 
cheap  suits  and  boasted  the  day 
after  of  how  one  of  them  had  bug- 
gered a woman  after  stuffing  her 
knickers  io  her  mouth  and  how  she 
was  too  drunk  to  remember. 

It  is  never  just  one  incident,  it  is 
the  relentless,  obsessive  harass- 
ment and  crude  jokes  that  hundreds 
of  policewomen  suffer.  But,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  least  50 
claims  of  sexual  harassment  or  sex- 
ual discrimination  brought  to  indus- . 
trial  tribunals  last  year,  no 
policewoman  has  won  a case  since 
1983,  when.yfendy  de  Laulay  won 
the  first  anil  only  one  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Cases  qtn  often  take  up  to  two 
years  to  reach  tribunal  level,  which 
means  a lorig  period  of  humiliation 
and  ostracism  — women  cannot, 
change  posts  while  a complaint  is 
going  through.  So  now  Britain's  po- 
licewomen are  turning  to  the  press 
lo  tell  their  story. 

Judge  McCallum's  recent  state- . 
nient  in  Bradford  that  41 -year-old 
IK!  Robert  Brindle  should  have  had . 
a "sound  ticking  off  for  allegedly 
grabbing  the  breasts  of  female  col- 
leagues drew  an  enraged  response 
from,  among  others,  former  Detec- 


tive Chief  Inspector  Lynne  Tolan, 
who  investigated  the  case.  “The 
message”,  she  said,  "could  rightly 
be  concluded  as:  ’Join  Britain's  mod- 
ern police  service  girls  — and  get 
your  (its  groped’." 

In  recent  weeks,  three  police- 
women who  say  they  were  forced  to 
leave  work  because  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment have  turned  not  to  their 
superior  officers  but  lo  media  wiz- 
ard Max  Clifford  for  help  in  getting 
their  cases  heard.  Clifford  is  repre- 
senting them  free  of  charge  be- 
cause “I  make  thousands  from  the 
stars  and  they  need  my  help".  Help 
so  far  has  been  front-page  stories  in 
the  Sun  and  Express  on  the  details 
of  sexual  harassment  and  abuse  in 
police  stations  around  the  country. 

Siobhan  Walsh  rang  Clifford  after 
the  Bradford  case  was  tossed  out  of 
court.  "I  read  what  the  judge  said 
and  I thought  Thank  God  I didn’t 
go'.to  the  tribunal'  because  it  takes 
years  and  ends  up  getting 
nowhere." 

Walsh,  aged  29,  decided  to  go 
public  last  month,  two  years  after 
being  told  by  her  superior  (hat  If 
she  pursued  a complaint  of  harass- 
ment she  would  be  “finished”.  "I'd 
had  enough.  The  women  I worked 
with  were  called  split  arse,  hand- 
bags and  plonks." 

Walsh,  who  worked  as  a research 
. officer  in  an  intelligence,  unit,  said 
dint  site  tried  to  laugh  off  the  jokes 
at  first.  Then,  after  tyro  male  col- 
leagues forced  her  to  bend  over 
while  they  rubber-stamped  the  star 
tion  name  on  her  backsidu  and,  on 
another  occasion,  after  Lwo  officers 
. held  her  down  while  another  simu- 
lated sex  with  her,  she  began  the  of- 


U ringing  (he  force  to  book  . . . 
three  speaking  out  arc  Janet 
Blangsted  (for  left),  Karen 
Duffleld  and  Siohhnn  Walsh 
(above) 

ficinl  complaints  procedure.  She  de- 
ckled not  In  go  ahead  when  she  was 
warned  off  by  her  suik-rinr  officer 
and  told:  ‘That’s  not  the  way  we  do 
things  here.” 

Site  was  also  aware  (hat  tile  pro- 
cedure could  lake  months  “and  you 
are  not  allowed  to  move  station,  so 
ycnir  life  becomes  absolutely  un- 
bearable". So  Iter  story  appeared  in 
the  Sun.  "I  didn't  do  it  for  tilt* 
money.  It  was  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  I did  it  because  I want  to 
sec  things  change  in  the  polio*.  I 
0«ld  the  personm -1  officer  ««i  the  tiny 
1 left  licit  I was  going  l"  shout  it 
Iront  the  rooftops  nud  warn  women 
about  what  it  was  like  in  llte  loro*. 
This  latest  case  in  Uradlorcl  and  the 
judge's  cult  linen  I s made  me  so  mad 
licit  1 finally  decided  to  go  in  the 
pievv  I rung  Max  l Itllnid  because  1 

wanted  help  — I tell  I was  throwing 
myself  to  the  lions." 

In  her  south-west  London  station, 
site  said  her  fellow  officers  organ- 
ised "gentlemen’s  smoking 
evenings",  when  they  went  in 
groups  lo  strip  shows.  "It's  guys  like 
this  who  are  dealing  with  rape  cases 
anti  domestic  violence  cases  ami 
you  wonder  how  they  can  have  a 
proper  attitude  to  stuff  like  that 
when  they  have  such  a distorted 
view  of  women." 

Walsh  left  the  force  last  Novem- 
ber, with  a certificate  describing 
her  conduct  as  exemplary.  “I  kept 
quiet  about  what  went  on  until  now; 
the  (Bradford!  case  just  sparked  it 
off  again  for  me.  I'd  say  to  any 
woman  joining  the  police  force  that 
all  this  equal  opportunities  stuff 
means  very  little. 

Last  year,  19  women  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan police  officially  com- 
plained about  either  sexual 
harassment  or  sex  discrimination. 
The  Met  won't  say  how  many  stuck 
through  with  their  complaints  to  tri- 
bunal level  because  "the  numbers 
are  so  few  that  the  people  could  be 
identified".  Even  though  its  Equal 
Opportunities  Unit  “continuously 
monitors  the  service  grievance  pro- 
cedure”, it  refttses  to  say  how  many 
policemen  were  disciplined  last  year 
for  harassment.  . 

Tina  Marlin  spent  17  years  in  the 
police,  working  in  Derbyshire.  She 
left  last  September  to  complete  her 
thesis  on  sex  discrimination  in  the 
force.  In  her  thesis,  Rocking  The 
Boat,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Women's,  Studies  Dejxir Intent  at 
Leeds  University  later  this  month, 
she  concludes  thnl  the  police's  com- 
plaints nnd  industrial  tribunal  pro- 
cedures arc  ineffective,  and  points 
out  that  despite  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints no  policewoman  has  suc- 
cessfully taken  a case  against  the 
force. 

'The  grievance  procedures  have 


been  sold  ns  a tool  to  help  women 
but  going  through  them  is  so  stress- 
ful that  hundreds  of  women  settle 
before  it  gets  In  court  because  of 
the  level  of  harassment  they  get 
while  pursuing  (he  complaints.  So 
they  opt  not  to  rock  the  boat.” 

The  Police  Federation  has  re- 
fused lo  release  details  of  hmv  many 
women  have  pursued  cases  of  sex 
discrimination  or  harassment  na- 
tionally. "We  arc*  nut  making  any 
specific  figures  available  on  num- 
bers of  cases  or  a breakdown  of  the 
gender  involved,"  it  says.  However, 
according  to  a recent  edition  of  the 
Police  Review,  (litre  were  at  least  50 
cases  of  sexual  harassment  brought, 
by  women  police  officers  in  1995. 

The  federation  did  provide  this 
statement:  ‘'Hie  Police  Federation 
lias  commit  led  itself  to  eliminating 
harassment  nnd  unfairness,  pub- 
licly, at  every  opportunity.  We  ;ue 
spending  £200,000  on  training  and 
eqiiu]  opportunities  grievance  pro- 
cedures. In  funding  legal  assistance 
at  industrial  Irihunnls  we  anticipate 
a financial  commit  n a ill  uf  tip  to  £1 
million  in  the  next  year." 

Forces  such  ns  die  Mel  also  d» 
their  best  tu  keep  complaints  <4  sex- 
ual harassment  out  uf  newspapers. 
When  two  women  serving  in  central 
London  announced  that  they  were 
considering  going  public  with  their 
complaints  nf  sexual  abuse . they 
were  advised  by  their  solicitor  to 
consider  a C4,0in>  offer  to  slay  silent 
mid  go  back  In  work. 

LA.ST  September.  Janet  Hlaug- 
sled,  aged  32.  and  Karen 
I hiftield.  aged  28.  chose  not 
t>*  gn  along  with  it  any  iu«ue.  lltey 
left  on  the  day  ill  at  a iiinnher  nl 
mail-  officers  had  been  warned  to 
l.iv  oil  The  two  dykes"  who  wm* 
complaining  about  hnnisMiicnl.  Ihe 
male  colleagues  get  together  to  plan 
their  response.  “Wc  knew  what  was 
coming.  We  knew  the  hassle  would 
really  start  and  we  just  couldn't  lake 
it.  Sr«  we  went  of,  initially  for  two 
days  ami  then  on  sick  leave."  said 
Blangsted. 

Now,  still  on  half  pay  ami  losing 
£1,000  a month,  she  and  Duffield 
are  taking  a case  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion to  industrial  tribunal.  They  de- 
cided to  go  public  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  internal  justice  in  the 
force  for  women  complaining  about 
sexual  abuse.  "We  both  want  lo 
work.  1 left  a job  as  a legal  executive 
and  took  a £10.000  drop  in  salary  be- 
cause I really  wanted  to  be  a police 
officer.  I thought  it  was  a decision 
lor  life.  All  my  reports  during  my 
probation  have  been  excellent. 

"But  Td  come  to  my  desk  and 
there  would  be  prostitutes’  calling 
cards  in  my  tray.  The  word  dyke 
was  scrawled  on  my  locker.  A blow- 
up doD  was  left  in  Ihe  women's 
locker  room.  Things  just  kept  build- 
ing up." 

The  two  were  also  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  some  maie  col- 
leagues to  the  public:  "On  one  occa- 
sion a woman  came  in  to  the  station 
to  report  a rape  and  they  were  filing 
past  the  glass  panel  into  the  inter- 
viewing room  and  saying  things 
like:  ’I  wouldn't  give  her  one,  would 
you?”' 

"It’s  not  enough  nny.  more  to  say 
'Pul  up  or  shut  up',  or  Tf  you  can't 
stand  the  hent  get  out  of  the  kitdfen*. 
What’s  wrong  with  some  air-condi- 
tioning hi  1996?"  says  Una  Marlin. 

Hie  option  for  the  British  police 
force  is  lo  defend  a system  where 
women  are  growing  more  nnd  more 
angry  and  turning  to  media  profes- 
sionals like  Max  Clifford  to  have 
their  cases  aired.  Girls,  it  scums,  are 
tired  of  getting  their  tits  groped  and 
the  police  force  is  going  to  hear  a lot 
more  from  them  and  from  Max. 


Microsoft 
tightens 
the  Net 


Bill  O'Neill  and  Jack  Schofield 


JUST  when  a novice  thought  It 
safe  to  buy  a computer  and 
check  out  the  hype  about  die 
joys  of  surfing  the  internet, 
Microsoft  in  poised  tu  spnrk  u 
revolution  In  how  people  use  the 
global  network. 

The  American  computing  ginnt 
is  developing  software  that  could 
effectively  turn  a home  com- 
puter Intel  a terminal  on  the 
Internet. 

When  UHcra  have  logged  on, 
they  won't  nput  the  difference 
between  a file  they  have  drawn 
up  to  manage  their  peraonal  fi- 
nances nnd  another  they  have  lo- 
cated on  n computer  in,  nny,  the 
hiiHcmcnt  of  Nunn's  hcitdqunr- 
tors  In  WuMhington. 

The  Nlylc  will  he  die  same, 
with  only  the  content  differing. 
Highlighted  text  will  provide 
links  to  whiil  a user  spent  Inst 
year  touring  Africa,  or  give  them 
the  latest  Information  on  wliat 
caused  llte  recent  Arianc  Ci  acci- 
dent. A “file”  will  now  lu*  called  a 
“page",  mul  it  may  well  contain 
audio  recordings  and  video  clips 
of  the  holiday,  as  well  as  e-mail 
addresses  of  travel  agents,  ho- 
tels, cafes  and  liars  ■—  all  the  fea- 
tures nmv  commonplace  on  the 
WorldWide  Well,  the  friendly 
face  of  the  Internet. 

Microsoft  has  been  gathering 
steam  ever  since  it  decided  ear- 
lier this  year  that  the  Internet  . 
was  here  to  stay,  'this  latest  de-  | 
velopmenl,  a clever  piece  of  soft-  i 
ware  that  brings  die  benefits  of 
die  Net  into  the  home,  is  per- 
haps the  must  remarkable. 

“What  we're  doing  is  integrat- 
ing the  best  of  the  PC  with  the 
best  of  the  Web,"  Martin 
Gregory,  (Microsoft  UK's 
Internet  software  manager,  says. 
"So  you'll  be  able  to  do  things 
like  dick  forward  and  hack  but- 
tons to  move  between  programs 
on  your  PC  in  the  same  way  that 
you  move  between  Web  sites.*1 
While  the  software  tightens 
Microsoft's  squeeze  on  die 
Internet,  the  good  news  is  that  it 
does  not  make  existing  hardware 
redundant. 

However,  users  do  have  to 
commit  themselves  to  Microsoft, 
and  its  range  of  products.  The 
latest  software  is  due  to  be  port 
and  parcel  of  the  replacement 
for  Windows  95,  the  Microsoft 
operating  system  launched  last 
year  and  designed  to  make  com- 
puting With  a PC  as  easy  as  it  is 
on  an  Apple  Mac.  The  new  oper- 
' ating  system,  which  Microsoft 
has  dubbed  "Nashville”,  is  not 
. due  to  be  released  until  next 
year.  But  the  software  is  already 
being  swapped  across  the 
Internet  by  enthusiasts. 

Until  Nashville  is  released, 
Microsoft  will  incorporate  this 
latest  development  In  the  fourth 
version  of  Its  Internet  Explorer 
browser,  software  designed  fur 
surfing  die  net  Its  recent  launch 
was  followed  by  the  nppearance 
of  version  3.0  of  Netscnpe  Nnvi- 
: gu tor  front  Netscape  Communi- 
cations. So  far.  Nets  cape  has 
dominated  die  browser  market, 
and  Independent  analysts  credit, 
die  company  with  a market 
share  of  more  titan  80  per  cent. 
Now  it  faces  n real  challenge. 
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Leaving  the  stone  age  by  degrees 


Christopher  Zlnn 

accompanies  a Brisbane 
scholarship  boy  to  his 
village  home  in  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  finds 
that  tribal  loyalties  still 
exert  a strong  influence 


PETER  PUNDIA  hod  a good 
excuse  for  being  late  back  to 
his  Queensland  boarding 
school.  He  was  caught  up  In  a tribal 
war.  hit  by  (wo  arrows,  cut  with  a 
bushknife.  and  shot  in  the  ribs  with 
a home-made  gun.  He  was  only 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  two 
cousins  with  a traditional  shield. 

"I  really  like  fighting,  a tribal 
fight  is  very  enjoyable  but  onco  you 
get  shot,  forget  it,"  said  l’cter,  who 
was  horn  soon  after  i’npun  New 
Guinea  gained  indr-iic-iidencc  in 
IU7T.. 

l-ikc  his  remarkable  diverse 
country,  in  which  4 million  people 
speak  700  different  languages, 
Prter  is  experiencing  n learning 
curve  os  daunting  as  any  drawn 
tribal  bow. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  plucked 
from  his  remote  village  near  Nipa  in 
the  Southern  Highlands  by  a schol- 
arship from  Aus^d,  the  Australian 
foreign  aid  agency,  and  sent  off  to 
school  in  Brisbane.  In  November  he 
returns  permanently  to  his  country, 
which  is  struggling  to  find  its  place 
as  n largely  pre-industrial  sub- 
sistence society  in  a digital  post- 
industrial  world. 

Like  most  young  Papuans  lucky 
enougli  to  get  an  education,  he 
speaks  three  languages:  his  local 
dialect.  English,  and  Pidgin,  in 
which  the  Queen  is  “Mi sis  Kwin" 
and  Prince  Charles  her  “nambawan 
pikinini”. 

Bui  in  anyone's  language  PNG, 
cilthmigh  rich  in  resources  and 
strategically  placed  between  the 
booming  tiger  economies  of  south- 
east Asia  and  the  less  energetically 
paced  South  Pacific  island  states,  is 
in  crisis. 

Because  of  mismanagement  and 
corruption  the  economy  is  in  deep 
trouble.  It  is  still  highly  dependent 
on  aid,  especially  from  its  old 
colonial  master  Australia,  and  is 
subject  to  a $170  million  World 
Bank  rescue  package  with  painful 
strings  attached. 

The  country  is  also  hurting  from 
the  bloody  successions  crisis  on 
the  island  of  Bougainville,  which 
has  badly  damaged  the  economy 
and  dented  the  notion  of  national 
unity.  The  dirty  little  war  has  cost 
10.000  lives  and  closed  down  the 
Panguna  copper  mine,  once  respon- 
sible for  almost  half  the  country's 
export  earnings. 

In  some  areas,  including  the  run- 
down capital  Port  Moresby,  there 
has  been  a breakdown  in  law  and 
order,  led  by  the  growth  of  the  so- 
cnllcd  “rascal”  gangs  who  murder, 
rape  and  pillage  almost  at  will 
To  explore  these  national  grow- 
ing |>ains  the  Guardian  joined  Peter 
Pundia  on  his  long  and  arduous 
journey  from  Brisbane  to  Nipa  for 
the  school  winter  holidays.  We 
wnnted  to  sec  at  first-hand  how  he 
nnd  other  Papuans  live  between  twu 
such  different  competing  worlds, 
and  which  one  most  will  eventually 
opt  for. 

The  Highlands  Rre  the  sort  of 
place  where  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a tribesman  wearing  n traditional 
skirt  of  sago  leaves  around  his 


Papuans  in  traditional  garb  . . . occasional  warfare  between  tribes  is  settled  by  compensation  paid  in 
pigs  and  Kina  shells  photograph:  steven  siewert 


buttocks  and  a tatty  second-hand 
Pierre  Cardin  jacket  on  his 
shoulders. 

From  the  airport  in  the  unruly 
highland  centre.  Mount  Hagen,  we 
silent  (wo  days  in  buses  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  top  of 
which  Peter's  village  stands. 

Shortly  after  we  left  it  to  begin 
the  three-hour  climb,  the  vehicle  in 
which  we  had  nrrived  was  held  lip 
by  a rascal  gang,  its  police  escort 
shot  two  of  tire  robbers  dead. 

In  the  Highlands,  which  only 
made  contact  with  Europeans  in  the 
1930s,  such  violence  is  not  uncom- 
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mon. The  few  tourists  who  make  it 
up  here  are  often  advised  to  fly  even 
small  distances  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  robbers  on  the  roads. 

Tribal  unrest  can  also  flare  up 
and  claim  a few  lives  before  the 
feuds  are  settled  with  the  appro- 
priate payment  of  compensation, 
usually  in  the  form  of  pigs  and  Kina 
shells. 

"Fellows  like  me,  who  are  getting 
a school  education,  Bre  the  enemies’ 
first  target.  We'll  be  the  first  killed," 
said  Peter,  who  intends  to  study 
engineering  at  university  in  Port 
Moresby.  Even  there  he  may  have 
to  keep  his  wits 
ab?ut  him.  The 
. ■ police  estimate 

^ that  there  may  be 

V"  Y'  • • as  many  as  300 

r?scal  ,*“*■  in 
'■  vVfL / the  capital.  An  ex- 

patriate  business- 
iii-1"/ ' b*  man  who  shot 

i'  P'Jo;  four  rascals  dead 

; iioLotwoN-  *n  self-defence  as 

island*;  they  attempted  to 

• V .‘  i r°h  a restaurant 

V.  ; ■ Y t Y *ast  year  had  to 

leave  the  country 

Borrey  has  spent 


five  years  studying  file  rascals. 
“When  you  consider  that  for  count- 
less generations  violence  was 
praised  and  the  men’s  primary  role 
was  warrior."  she  sad,  "then  rascals 
are  only  fulfilling  that  traditional 
role  of  protection  and  plundering 
from  other  warring  clans." 

Such  customary  sentiments  are 
also  said  to  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  unrest  that  led  to  the 
Bougainville  crisis.  The  islanders 
are  culturally  and  geographically 
part  of  the  neighbouring  Solomon 
Islands,  but  politically  bound  to 
what  they  see  as  a distant  and  un- 
sympathetic mainland. 

In  1989,  a dispute  blew  up 
between  traditional  landowners  and 
the  Australian  mining  company 
CRA  over  royalty  payments  and  en- 
vironmental damage  at  the  Panguna 
mine.  It  exacerbated  separatist  feel- 
ing with  the  result  that  a guerrilla 
war  erupted. 

In  July  the  PNG  defence  forces 
wound  down  their  most  recent  of- 
fensive against  the  Bougainville 
Revolutionary  Army,  which  defends 
its  island  stronghold  with  recondi- 
tioned second  world  war  Japanese 
cannons.  And  at  last  there  Is  talk  of 
a real  peace. 

The  BRA  said  It  might  drop  its  de- 
mand for  full  independence  and  the 
PNG  government  said  it  might  give 
the  island  greater  autonomy. 


A mission  to  undo  missionary  zeal 


ITWAS  almost  too  much  to 
f expect  to  find  a genuine  Irish 
prie9t  In  the  verdant  equatorial 
province  of  New  Ireland,  unites 
Christopher  Zfnn,  but  there  ho 
wns  holding  a mass  for  some 
daring  shark  hunters. 

Under  tho  tin  roof  of  St 
Mary's  church  in  Karu,  Father 
John  Glynn,  In  an  immaculate 
casBock  and  flip-flops,  blessed 
the  brave  men  who  would  take 
to  the  btgh  seas  In  small  out- 
rigger canoes  at  dawn  on  the 
morrow  to  catch  the  killers  by 
hand. 

The  Festival  of  the  Sea  Is  just 
one  way  in  which  Fr  Glynn,  who 
has  been  In  New  Ireland  for  33 
years,  trios  to  revive  sonic  of  the 
old  traditions  lianished  by  the 
zeal  of  the  original  missionaries. 

He  has  organised  a three-day 


get-together  for  local  villages  to 
practice  the  ancient  ritual  of 
shark  calling. 

They  use  a coconut-shell  rattle 
to  lure  the  sharks  up  from  the 
depths  and  then  dangerously  fix 
a noose  around  their  {dlls,  to 
which  Is  attached  a large  wooden 
propeller.  If  all  goes  well  — and 
one  fisherman  almost  lost  his 
arm  that  morning  — the  shark 
takes  off  across  the  water  with 
the  propeller,  is  exhausted  by 
the  drag,  and  drowns. 

No  sharks  were  caught  that 
morning.  But  the  people  used 
the  occasion  to  dress  up  in  feath- 
ers, leaves  and  traditional 
clothes  nnd  hove  a “singeing” 
with  energetic  dancing.  Pigs, 
sweet  potatoes  and  bananas 
were  wrapped  in  leaves  and 
cooked  underground  with  hot 


rocks  for  a raumu  feast. 

For  10,000  years,  Fr  Glynn 
says,  the  people  had  complete 
control  of  their  land.  Now,  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  resources 
such  as  timber  and  a massive 
gold  mine  on  nearby  Uhlr 
Island,  they  are  effectively  paid 
off  and  pushed  aside. 

The  loggers  have  been  through 
tiie  area  twice,  pitying  a pittance 
in  royalties  which  put  nothing 
back  into  the  community,  he 
says.  So  he  has  overseen  a 
small  guesthouse  development 
to  Introduce  the  notion  of  bed 
and  breakfast  There  are  plans 
for  a butterfly  far  hi  and  eco- 
tourism. 

“It's  all  very  small  scale,  but 
it's  a way  of  keeping  the  people 
in  control  of  their  Own  land  and 
heritage,”  Fr  Glynn  Bays. 
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The  prime  minister,  Sir  Julius 
Chan,  who  faces  a general  election 
next  year,  9aid  he  would  look 
“constructively  and  positively"  at 
such  proposals.  The  BRA’s  interna- 
tional representative,  Moses  Havini,  1 
said  they  were  being  taken  very 
seriously. 

"Our  people  want  self-determina- 
tion and  they  want  independence, 
but  those  words  are  subject  to  a lot 
0/  interpretation.  We  want  a satisfac- 
tory political  solution  acceptable  to 
alJ  parties,"  he  said. 

But  the  dispute  leaves  a bitter 
legacy.  There  liave  been  claims  of 
atrocities  on  both  sides.  Amnesty 
International  recently  reported  that 
PNG  troops  had  been  responsible 
for  “very  serious"  human  rights 
abuses,  which  iucluded  extrajudicial 
killings,  beatings  nnd  illegal 
detention. 

The  government’s  casualty  list 
suggests  that  7,640  civilians,  2,000 
members  of  pro-PNG  militias  and 
400  troops  from  both  sides  have 
died  so  far.  Up  to  50,000  people  are 
living  in  government-run  “care  cen- 
tres" on  the  island,  where  food  and 
medicines  are  chronically  scarce. 

The  conflict  has  not  done  much 
for  PNG’s  international  relations  ei- 
ther. It  has  exchanged  accusations 
of  warlike  acts  with  the  Solomon 
Islands  after  alleged  armed  incur- 
sions across  the  international 
boundary. 


HOWEVER,  it  is  its  relations 
with  Australia,  which  gives 
PNG  more  than  $232 
million  in  aid  each  year,  that  have 
really  been  strained.  Australian- 
supplied  Iroquois  military  heli- 
copters have  been  used  in  combat 
on  Bougainville,  in  clear  breach  of 
an  agreement  limiting  their  use  to 
transport  and  medical  evacuations. 

Recently  one  of  the  converted 
gunships  killed  six  BRA  rebels  try- 
ing to  escape  in  a small  boat. 

The  Australian  foreign  minister. 
Alexander  Downer,  warned  that 
such  actions  could  put  the  two 
nations'  defence  co-operation  pro- 
gramme at  risk,  but  he  was  de- 
lighted that  the  PNG  government 
was  taking  a more  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  Bougainville  crisis. 

The  rebellion  is  a remote  issue  to 
many  in  Peter's  village,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  Is 
limited.  They  rarely  see  n news- 
paper and  until  our  visit  never  had 
Europeans  to  stay.  But  they  under- 
stand that  Peter  will  go  out  into  the 
world,  get  a good  job,  and  under  the 
all-pervasive  "wantok”  system  of 
social  obligations  make  generous 
financial  provision  for  them  when 
asked. 

Its  critics  say  that  the  pressures 
of  wantok  — one-talk,  meaning  fam- 
ily — can  destroy  the  personal  ini- 
tiative and  incentives  which  PNG 
needs  to  develop  local  enterprises 
and  a capital  base.  But  others  argue 
that  it  provides  a safety  net  in  a 
country  with  no  social  security  sys- 
tem. Last  year,  for  example,  there 
were  just  72  registered  mental 
patients  receiving  public  care.  The 
rest  were  presumably  with  their 
wantoks. 

"If  Peter  does  well  the  people 
here  will  be  very  happy,"  said  his 
uncle  Eric.  "They  will  regard  him  M 
a big  man.” 

For  his  part,  Peter  said  his  over- 
seas education  would  not  spoil  him. 
While  he  Intends  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  city,  his  first  loyalties, 
like  most  Papuans,  will  be  to  his 
clan. 

“I  have  changed,  but  I can  be  in 
both  Western  culture  and  my  own 
culture,"  he  said.  "However,  I think 
I'll  be  more  like  my  tribesmen.  I Uke 
my  tribe." 
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Letter  from  China  Stephen  Seawright 

Rough  justice 


FRIEND  called  round  to  my 
flat  early  one  Monday  morn- 
ing. Excitedly,  he  told  me 
the  police  were  going  to  parade 
some  criminals  outside  file  local  cin- 
ema and  he  invited  me  to  go  and 
watch.  Although  the  rally  was  due  to 
start  shortly  we  had  to  go  slowly 
due  to  the  poor  brakes  on  my  old 
Chinese  bike. 

As  we  approached  the  cinema  we 
found  many  people  lining  both  sides 
of  the  road.  We  left  the  bicycles  a lit- 
tle further  up  the  street  and  walked 
tlie  remaining  hundred  metres  to 
tile  cinema.  There  were  lots  of  po- 
licemen standing  around  chatting 
and  smoking  cigarettes,  who  looked 
at  us  a little  inquisitively  as  we 
walked  past.  A foreigner  does  not 
have  to  do  very  much  to  attract 
people's  attention  in  Binzhou  and 
the  police  were  probably  surprised, 
even  a little  apprehensive,  about  a 
foreigner  watching  the  proceedings. 

The  six  prisoners,  five  men  and 
one  woman,  were  in  a forlorn  stale. 
Their  hands  were  manacled  behind 
them  and  a long,  narrow  white 
board  was  tied  to  their  backs,  that 
reached  about  one  a half  metres 
over  their  heads,  which  in  bold  Chi- 
nese characters  labelled  them  as 
criminals.  Behind  the  prisoners 
stood  a line  of  armed  policemen.  On 
the  near  side  of  the  forecourt,  there 
were  about  15  police  motorbikes, 
six  mini-vans  nnd  three  large  trucks 
with  open  carriers. 

A court  official  explained  the 
crimes  that  each  of  the  prisoners 
had  committed.  Most  of  them  had 
been  found  guilty  of  robbery, 
though  the  woman  had  murdered 
her  step-son.  All  six  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  spectators  listened  and 
quietly  discussed  the  proceedings, 
but  were  largely  unmoved.  People 
were  there  largely  out  of  morbid 
curiosity. 

When  the  court  official  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  the  prisoners  were 
taken  down  from  the  steps  to  the 
waiting  transport  for  their  last  jour- 
ney. The  woman  and  one  of  the  men 
were  put  on  separate  trucks  by  two 
groups  of  policemen.  The  woman 
had  a stern  expression  on  her  face 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  be  fright- 
ened. The  man  looked  scared  as  he 
contemplated  his  imminent  death. 
These  two  trucks  were  driven 
slowly  out  of  the  forecourt  and  on  to 


the  street,  where  the  crowds  had 
swollen  since  I had  arrived.  These 
two  prisoners  were  being  taken  only 
a short  distance  to  be  shot  near 
Binzhou. 

The  remaining  prisoners  had 
their  while  boards  removed  before 
being  placed  in  a mini-van.  With  one  , 
policeman  on  either  side,  the  prison- 
ers were  uncomfortable  in  their 
seats,  as  they  had  to  sit  on  the  edge 
as  their  hands  were  still  manacled 
behind  their  backs. 

These  prisoners  left  in  a large 
motorcade  consisting  of  nviui-vans, 
motorbikes  and  the  third  open-car- 
rier truck  which  was  full  of  police- 
men, many  of  them  carrying 
machine-guns.  Once  the  motorcade 
had  departed  the  remaining  sol- 
diers walked  away  and  the  crowd 
dispersed,  with  everyone  returning 
to  their  daily  business.  Within  a few 
minutes  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
within  a few  hours,  at  the  most,  the 
people  we  had  been  watching  would 
be  dead. 

I waited  with  my  friend  for  a few 
minutes  because  lie  was  concerned 
that  the  police  we  had  walked  past 
earlier  might  want  to  question  him 
as  to  why  he  had  brought  a for- 
eigner to  watch  the  proceedings. 
When  we  were  sure  they  had  gone 
too,  we  returned  to  our  bicycles. 

THESE  EVENTS  are  staged  to 
deter  others  from  committing 
crimes.  There  have  been 
many  such  events  in  China  in  recent 
weeks  since  the  central  government 
announced  a nationwide  crackdown 
on  crime.  Eager  to  show  that  they 
are  helping  the  nationwide  cam- 
paign, local  police  forces  have  been 
publicly  displaying  the  fruits  of  their 
work. 

The  criminals  I saw  in  Binzhou 
were  unlucky  that  they  were  caught 
during  this  period.  Most  of  those 
found  guilty  of  robbery  may  have 
received  a prison  sentence  rather 
than  the  death  penalty  if  they  had 
been  arrested  at  another  time. 
Given  the  vast  amount  of  corruption 
in  China  today,  they  probably  would 
have  avoided  arrest  if  they  had  had 
powerful  guanxi  (contacts)  in  the 
local  police  or  government,  or  a lot 
of  money  to  offer  in  bribes.  Chinese 
laws  are  enforced  in  only  a very  ran- 
dom and  selective  way. 


4 Country  Diary 


Ray  Collier 

ROSEMARKIE  It  looked  incon- 
gruous striding  along  a sun- 
soaked  beach  near  Inverness  where 
people  were  sunbathing  as  I had 
wellingtons  on  and  was  carrying  a 
long-handled  pond  net  Not  so  my 
two  young  grandchildren,  as  they 
were  in  their  element  running 
through  the  shallow  water  as  we 
headed  for  tile  rocks.  There  are  few 
rock  pools  on  this  part  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  Highlands  but  this 
stretch  is  ideal  as  some  of  them  are 
deep. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  visit  was 
to  collect  some  winkles  for  me  to 
eat,  and  the  pond  net  was  to  intro- 
duce the  children  to  the  rich  wildlife 
of  the  pools.  When  1 was  their  age  I 
was  brought  up  on  elvers  (baby 
eels),  tripe  and  chitterlings.  When  I 
kept  several  aquariums  my  favourite 
was  the  one  for  rock  pool  fish, 
anemones  and  crabs,  and  it  was  at 


Rosemaride  that  I collected  the  vari- 
ous specimens.  Once  a good  bag  of 
winkles  had  been  collected  I started 
pond  dipping,  trying  to  remember 
tiie  technique  I had  used  in  the  past 
when  looking  for  sticklebacks  and 
newts.  For  a while  I caught  nothing 
but  the  Inevitable  winkles  but  then 
the  first  small  crab  appeared  and 
went  Into  the  Jar  for  a while;  then 
the  first  fish,  one  of  my  favourites  In 
the  aquarium  as  it  was  a 15-spined 
stickleback. 

A larger  crab  came  next  and  then 
two  blennies  from  a deep  pool  near 
the  crashing  waves  and  then  a goby 
to  complete  the  catch  for  the  morn- 
ing. The  catch  was  carefully  re- 
leased into  a large  pool  where  there 
were  dozens  of  red  anemones, 
many  with  their  tentacles  out.  The 
following  day  1 had  the  winkles  for 
lunch  with  garlic  butter  and  they 
were  delicious,  reminding  me  of  the 
days  when  elvers  were  so  cheap 
that  some  people  gave  them  away. 


Net  surfers  united . . . Adrian  Philpolt  and  Cindy  Irish  ktas  for  the  cameras  photograph  dERek hvxmdf 


A marriage  made  by  God  and  the  Net 


Erlond  Clouaton 


NACER  Pentium  married  n 
Packard  Bell  Pentium  laat 
week  in  a ceremony  that  will 
hove  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
tcchno-ncrds  everywhere.  Three 
months  after  their  first  trans- 
atlantic date  on  the  Internet  nnd 
a mere  three  days  after  their  first 
fleshly  encounter,  Adrian 
Philpott  and  Cindy  Irish 
promised  each  other  lifelong 
back-up  in  Aberdeen  university's 
mcdicvul  chapel. 

Cindy,  a 46-year-old  widow 
from  Connecticut  in  the  United 
States,  nrrived  just  four  minutes 
Inte  for  the  official  climax  to  n 
courtship  which  began  on  May 
20  when  she  interrupted  42- 
ycar-old  Adrian's  on-screen  dis- 
cussion of  the  film  Bravehonrt. 

Electronic  empathy  was 


cemented  by  shared  Christian 
convictions.  Adrian's  successful 
proposal  popped  over  Cindy’s 
modem  four  wcelis  later. 

Allusions  to  die  relationship's 
unorthodox  background  were 
studiously  avoided  during  the 
30-minute  service  which 
Adrian,  a divorced  computer 
sales  adviser,  threw  open  to  a 
media  pack  anxious  to  witness 
the  possible  first  stages  of  n 
social  revolution. 

Apart  from  the  theoretical 
prospect  of  u Ixiom  hi  Internet- 
induced  babies,  tiie  Philpntt- 
Irish  union  was  proof  to  isolated 
urbanites  that  Net-surfing  can 
yield  more  than  glazed  eyes  nnd 
an  unhealthy  pnllor. 

“We  didn't  start  out  looking 
for  a partner,  but  it  just  hap- 
pened tii at  way,”  said  Adrian,  a 
moustachioed  RAF  electrician. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


“On  reflection,  though,  it's  nut  a 
bnd  way  to  meet.” 

The  pair  came  physically  face 
to  face  for  the  first  time  at 
Heathrow  nlrport,  when  Cindy,  u 
traffic  co-ordinator,  flew  in  with 
her  sons  Tim,  aged  14,  and  Hill, 
23.  Her  two  daughters  remained 
in  East  Hertford,  Connecticut,  In 
welcome  home  their  mother  atul 
her  new  husband  after  a brief 
Highlands  honeymoon. 

"Our  marriage  was  arranged 
by  the  Ijnrd  nnd  there  Is  tin  bet- 
ter mule  hi  linker,”  Adrian  said. 

His  confidence  that  Cindy  was 
a good  cook  wns  Imsed  on  Bill 
und  Tim's  appearance.  "They 
look  healthy  enough."  he  said. 

Whatever  lies  nlioiid,  living  to-  : 
gether  will  cut  down  on  comput- 
ing hills.  "1  spent  enougli  tn  fly  | 
to  tiie  States  three  or  four 
times, " said  the  cybcr-grunm. 


RIEFLY , what  is  the  plot  of 
the  film  200 1 : A Space 
Odyssey? 

BOY  meets  monolith;  boy  loses 
computer;  monolith  gets  boy. 

— Roger  Wilmt.  Surbiton,  Surrey 

THE  plot  revolves  around  two 
encounters  in  which  a mysteri- 
ous. advanced  and  apparently 
benevolent  alien  intelligence  inter- 
venes to  give  humanity  a friendly 
nudge  forward  along  its  evolution- 
ary pathway. 

The  first  encounter  occurs  two  or 
three  million  years  ago  in  Africa 
when  the  alien  intelligence,  repre- 
sented by  a black  monolith,  visits  a 
group  of  hominids  and  stimulates 
them  to  tool-making. 

The  second  occutb  in  our  own 
time.  Humans  are  by  now  estab- 
lished on  the  moon,  where  they  un- 
cover another  monolith,  apparently 
left  there  after  the  alien's  first  visit. 
The  presumption  is  tiiat,  if  humans 
are  advanced  enough  to  reach  the 
moon,  they  are  ready  to  take  their 
next  evolutionary  step  forward. 
The  monolith  transmits  a signal  to- 
wards Jupiter.  A mission  to  Jupiter 
is  therefore  organised,  crewed  by 
two  astronauts  with  several  others 
In  hibernation. 

En  route  the  ship’s  computer 
goes  barmy  and  kills  one  of  the 
astronauts  and  all  of  the  hiberna- 
tors.  But  the  surviving  astronaut 
makes  it  to  Jupiter,  enters  a Star 
! Gate  to  tiie  realm  of  the  alien  inlelli-  l 


gence,  dies,  and  is  reborn  as  a Star 
Child  — the  next  step  in  human 
evolution.  — Martin  Spence,  Peck- 
ham.  London 

O UNDERSTAND  what  really 
happens,  read  the  book  (written 
when  the  movie  was  made),  the 
short  story  from  which  it  comes, 
the  book  about  the  movie/book  and 
then  watch  the  movie.  — A fie  Dent, 
Ealing,  London 


HEN  food  is  served  piping 
hot,  who's  piping — or 
where’s  the  pipe? 

PAUL  ADDERLEYS  contention 
that  the  expression  is  relating 
to  piping  in  the  liaggis  (Notes  & 
Queries,  August  4)  is  quite  wrong. 
“Piping"  is  derived  from  Old  Eng- 
lish "pipe"  and  Latin  "plpare",  mean- 
ing to  hiss  or  cheep  — noises 
associated  with  food  which  has  just 
been  removed  from  a hot  oven.  — 
Hugh  Macartney,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia 


//Fare  ants  unaffected 
by  being  in  n powered 
microwave  oven? 

HE  waves  In  the  microwave 
oven  have  a wavelength  of  some 
10cm  and  they  pass  mostly  around 
the  small  ant  without  being  ab- 
sorbed, much  as  a sen  wave  will  flow 
around  a slake.  What  little  heat  is 


absorbed  is  moreover  easily  lost 
over  the  relatively  large  surface  of 
the  animal.  Insects  in  a microwave 
are  thus  well  advised  to  disperse.  — 
Peter  Das,  Capelle  aan  den  IJssel, 
Netherlands 


Any  answers? 

/HAVE  heard  that,  at  some  time 
In  the  past,  people  In  China 
paid  their  doctor  regularly  while 
they  remained  well.  When  they 
became  sick,  payment  was  sus- 
pended on  the  basis  that  the 
doctor  had  failed  to  keep  them 
healthy.  Is  this  story  true?  Could 
It  be  adapted  to  the  NHS?  — Dr 
Nigel  Curtis,  London 

/WOULD  like  to  go  on 
Mastermind  but  I don't  have  a 
specialist  subject.  Which  topic  of 
research  would  give  people  the 
impression  that  I’ve  spent  years 
in  a library,  whilst  consuming 
the  smallest  time  to  master?  — 
William  Barrett,  London 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weeldy@guardlan.co.uk,  faxed  lo 
01 7 1 /441 71  -242-0986,  ot  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrlng- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ. 
Readers  with  access  lo  the  Internet 
can  browse  through  and  respond  to 
Notes  & Queries  via  the  new  site  at 
http-.//go2  .guardian  .co.uk/nq/ 
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Global  conflict 
on  the  Thames 


Shakespeare's  theatre,  as 
rebuilt  in  London,  had  its 
first  performance  last  | 
week.  The  battle  is  just 
about  to  begin,  says 
Claire  Armitstead 

/T  ALL  began  with  an  American 
diva  in.  Sam  Wnnan  inker,  the 
aclor  and  director,  came  to  Eng- 
land looking  for  Shakespeare. 
Where  the  Globe  71  lent  re  had  once 
stand,  lie  found  n parking  lot 
marked  "sold  for  redevelopment”. 
Stratford-upon-Avon  diri  its  hit  to 
keep  the  flsig  of  Shakespearean  per- 
formance Hying  — Sam  had  played 
jngn  there  in  1959  — hut  nobody 
had  thought  to  recreate  the  wooden 
” Sl>  central  to  Shakespearean  his- 
tory. Suddenly  Sam  was  a imm  with 
a mission  — to  rebuild  the  Globe. 
And  not  just  any  old  wooden  O — 
that  bail  been  proposed  before,  in 
the  l93Us,  tinting  u vogue  fur  lialf- 
tinibering  — - but  the  great  Globe  it- 
self, as  true  in  every  ]H-g  and  joist  ns 
It  wns  possible  to  he  to  eye-witness 
impressions  and  rough  contempo- 
rary sketches. 

It  was  n Hitch  lean  labour,  which 
turned  Sam  himself  into  a bit  of  a 
turn  Not  only  did  he  have  to  raise 
the  money  to  build  his  replica  Globe 
1,1  lIw  armpit  of  tin-  Thames  that  is 
present-day  Suiithwnik.  hut  lie  had 
to  convince  a phalanx  of  academics 
and  a regiment  of  theatre  profes- 
sionals that  it  was  not  simply  an  ex- 
ercise in  heritiig.-  kitsch.  It  took  a 
lifc-sapj.mg  25  years,  ami  shortly 
atler  the  building  work  began,  lie 
oied. 

71i.ii  wn>  three  years  ,ig.i.  an<! 
smy 1111,11 11 buge  ci  lit  ice  lias  reared 
np  in  Si > m hw.uk.  London  is  uni  a 


Sam  Wrnia  maker:  the  visionary 
behind  the  Globe  project 

SV*  f^rises  - its  history  is 
well-tendeii  and  predictable.  And 
Miiijtiwark  is  a particularly  odd  hor- 
<jugh  - rp [easily  stretched  between 
the  regeneration  chic  of  riverside 
shopping  malls  and  the  ersatz  his- 
tonus"1  of  the  London  Dungeons, 
nhere  there  were  bear  pits  and 
brothels.  now  there  are  railway 
iiieli.s  and  newspaper  offices 
Nothing  prepares  you  for  the  shock 
after  a taxi  ride  over  Southwark 
bridge,  round  a hiilf-hwu  led  one- 
way system  mi  h,  buiupv  side 
strrrtf  — of  arriving  at  a sheer 
brick  wall  among  puddles  of  people 
in  ragmiles.  bearing  clip  boards. 

. W«,II'  in  through  a fover  car|»e(rd 
f m die  same  hanj-wi-aiing  beige  .is 
dozens  of  civil-  centres  ami,’  sud- 
denly. there  if  is.  file  wtmdi-n  (} 

7 he  gre.ir  stage,  flanked  by  ,'|S  Imi 
hag'*  pillars,  is  still  a working  aim  lei 
in  grey  plywood.  Rut  the  main 
beams  are  of  a monumental  oak  that 


already  seems  to  be  splitting  and  sil- 
vering with  age  and  symbolic  impor- 
tance. This  is  a building  that  groans 
with  a heroic  enterprise,  quite  dis- 
| [inct  from  whatever  Othellos  or 
Lears  may  one  day  tread  its  boards. 
It  compels  you  to  think  in  terms  of 
dynasties,  tradition,  heirs.  It  is,  of 
course,  entirely  artificial.  The  origi- 
nal was  a fire-trap  and.  as  Christo- 
pher Ricks  pointed  out  recently,  a 
breeding-ground  for  the  plague  that 
terrorised  Elizabethan  England. 
TTie  new  Globe's  thatch  is  topped 
off  by  a little  row  of  fire  sprinklers. 

' So  why  is  this  architectural  fan- 
tasy so  movitig?  It  occupies  a unique 
position  in  English  culture,  because 
of  the  unique  status  accorded  to  its 
dedicatee.  William  Shakespeare  is  a 
secular  patron  saint:  he  comforts 
the  English -shaking  world  with  a 
sense  of  its  solidarity  ami  its  superi- 
ority. 

It  is  as  if  the  Globe  stands  on  a 
cultural  ley  line.  Roth  physically  and 
metaphorically,  it  is  the  place  where 
three  powerful  factions  confront 
each  other.  There  are  the  acade- 
mics, who  have  bled  the  plays  dry  of 
llieir  clues  about  the  original  stag- 
ing but  have  no  way  of  replicating 
the  actual  L-xjH’riciiee.  ‘They  fight  a 
very  vicious  feudal  war  on  the  llico- 
i retical  level,  and  that  ethic  is  very 
difficult  when  you  start  to  move  into 
lilt  tiding  things.''  says  Hie  Globes 
artistic  director.  Mark  Rylance.  "A 
couple  of  them  who  are  closely  in- 
volved have  had  to  put  their  theo- 
ries into  millions  of  pounds  of 
limber.” 

Then  there  are  the  theatre  practi- 
tioners — actors,  flinvturs  and 
I'vhiiH'iatis  — whose  obsession 
equally  intense,  casts  the  challenge 
of  revival  ion  in  mi  her  different 
lorn i . They  don't  know  how  Shake 
speare  coped  with  this  open-air 
barn,  but  they  are  sure  he  must 
Have  ci  ipetl  — bec  ause  thev  are  con- 
vinced he  is  a genius. 

finally,  there  is  the  heritage  in- 
dustry, with  its  hunger  for  the  pic- 
luresque.  the  sellablwn-many- 
■mguages.  the  plny-of-the-filnK.f- 
tlit-l  -shil  l.  The  heritage  industry  is 
responsible  for  transforming  Strat- 
ford into  a theme  park,  yet  it  is  only 
pursuing  its  own.  partial  view  of  his- 
tory — - a view  with  purse  strings  at- 
tached. 

To  see  how  entrenched  the  fac- 
tions are.  you  need  only  look  to  last 
year's  four-week  workshop  season, 
when  actors,  directors  and  acade- 
mics were  invited  to  try  the  theatre 
out  and  ended  up  fighting  over  such 
vital  details  ns  where  on  the  stage 
those  two  pillars  should  stand.  Peter 
Hall  fretted  that  the  mock-up  was 
frightfully  wrong",  while  scholar 
Andrew  Gurr  thundered:  “Peter 
Hal  is  operating  on  gut  instinct  and 
challenging  the  consensus  uf  120  in- 
ternational theatre  scholars.”  In  the 
end.  the  practitioners  won  and  the 
pillars  were  moved.  But  ask  an  actor 
why.  and  you  begin  to  undi-rsiand 
•be  scholars'  frustration.  “It  serins 
much  warmer."  says  Rylance.  ‘The 
old  design  created  n sort  »f  1)  H 
seen ircl  important  to  have  a square 
m a circle,  which  is  what  Shake- 
speare talked  about. " 

Rylance,  aged  3ti,  a brilliant  actor, 
is  iin  odd  figurehead  for  an  insiitn- 
11,111  Hun  — in  time  — should  be 
ai  no  rig  I .muli  in's  premier  tourist  at- 
I tract  inns.  Where  you  would  expect 
/ a small- tal king  huckster,  alert  to 
I any  miu  ki  ting  opportunity,  you  find 


DAWDY  yells  and  rowdy 
LJ  laughter  greeted  the  first 
performance  at  the  new  Globe 
Thenlro  as  the  Two  Gentlemen 
Of  Verona  opened  last  week  be- 
neath a balmy’  sky,  writes 
Rutirtdh  Nicoll. 

Although  the  first  play  to  be 
staged  has  been  classed  as  sec- 
ond-rate ShokespeRre,  the  12 
actors  involved  seemed  to  put 
their  hearts  into  it.  That  Is  12 
plus  the  clog.  Crab,  who  whuf- 
Iied  his  parts  at  llie  audience  — - 
sniffing  at  the  500  people  who 
jostled  us  “groundlings"  — those 
patrons  who  paid  £5  each  to  mill 
in  the  space  around  the  stage. 

The  other  900  who  Tilled 
Shakespeare’s  “wooden  0"  were 
set  on  three  tiers  looking  at  the 
temporary  stage. 

“It  was  excellent,"  said  Trevor 
Frnmnut,  there  with  his  wife 


Carolyn  from  Bradley,  in 
Hertfordshire.  “When  the  dog 
came  on  it  really  broke  the  ice 
with  the  audience,” 

The  dog,  it  seemed,  was  the 
star  of  the  show  for  many  of  the 
merry  departing  audience.  "The 
lurcher  was  a genius,"  said  Sue 
Squires  from  Canterbury. 

There  was  no  repeat  of  the 
dress  rehearsal  disaster  when 
George  Innes  let  go  of  a rope 
while  abseiling  from  the  balcony, 
landed  badly  and  broke  a leg  in 
two  places. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss,  Mel 
Cobb,  a “resting”  actor  who  had 
been  plastering  the  unfinished 
building,  was  drafted  in. 

Despite  the  chunges  even  the 
groundlings  loved  die  mucous 
atmosphere  in  the  “O”.  When  Hn 
actor  snid  something  bitchy 
there  were  shouts  of  “meow";  in- 


■i  mint  Him  dues  ni, i waul  to  lit-  a 
lu-n,  _ s,,  determined  that  flic 
Uube  be  seen  as  a collective  that  he 
1-fliHes  In  be  interviewed  by  him- 
self. although  finding  a lime  to  inic-r- 
vicw  three  actors  is  three  limes  as 
difficult  as  pinning  one  down. 

Rylance  is  perhaps  die  clearest 
embodiment  of  ihe  theatre  .-siah- 
lishniem's  urge  to  understand  its  pa- 
tron saint.  There  is  something 
unworldly  in  his  talk  of  the  “mys- 
tery of  Shakespeare.  There  is  even 
a certain  recklessness  in  his 
choices.  He  is  opening  the  Globe 
with  the  early  comedy  Two  Gentle- 
men Of  Verona.  True  to  form,  he 
leads  from  the  middle  as  Proteus 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen,  in  a pro- 
duchon  directed  by  a fellow  actor. 
Jack  Shepherd.  T wanted  someone 
who  put  the  needs  of  the  players 
tirst.  not  some  great  conceptual  di- 
rector. he  explains. 

Of  course,  his  vision  of  the  "true" 
Shakespeare  is  as  riddled  with  sup- 
position ns  all  the  others.  He  won't 
buy  in  household  names  to  appeal 
to  the  charabanc  trade  — "if  by  big 

or  TV'  ^un  moa,l  p£Qple  from  ®n 
X/Trr VVhy  V?  “BeL‘ause  il«  like 
the  difference  between  being  good 

ui  hockey  and  ke  hockey.  I . went  to 
see  A]  Pacmo  doing  American  Buf- 
falo and  lie  didn't  have  a chance,  be- 
cause everyone  clapped  when  he 

52! on-  J a proper  ensemble. 

Not  people  who  come  in  for  a few 
lierformnnces." 

Hut  wasn't  Edmund  Kenn  as  big  a 
ST  i,s  lI1“*  »>  his  time?  Aye, 
Him:  s the  rub.  Rylance  admits  that 
Kenn  Wuuld  probably  have  walled  in 

fTr  C0'n,nanfl  aPPl!ar- 
unus.  like:  a big  opera  star  today. 

Ihe  modern  Globe  actor  will  be  ex- 
l peck'd  to  work  a taxing  nine-show 


week,  without  **ven  the  sanctuary  of 
Ji  private  dressing  room:  no  hi»*r- 
aivliy.  so  no  star  dressing  moms. 
How  much  ui  this  jolly  coniiminality 
is  hnakespeare  — a canny  impre- 
sario as  well  as  a tliealiv  craflsmiin 
— and  how  much  is  Rvlnixv.  a lev  vi- 
sionary  who  has  not  yet  been  con- 
1 honied  with  the  demands  «,f 
maintaining  an  institution  like  the 
Globe? 

His  first  few  months  have  cer- 
tainly brought  him  face-to-bonl  will) 
the  bruising  realities  of  being  custo- 
dian to  a legend.  Suddenly,  the  crit- 
ics darling  seems  to  have  become 
public  enemy  number  one.  Last 
summer,  he  both  directed  and 
starred  m a production  of  Macbeth 
that  had  men  reaching  for  dictionar- 
ies of  abuse.  The  production  bad  an 
idea  . about  popular  religious  cults 
that  seemed  to  have  more  to  do  with 
a slightly  unfocused  curiosity  than 
with  dictatorial  zeal. 


li|#W£:Ar  3t  opened,  it  was 
If  I#  seen  as  proof  that  Rylance 
m T ^ unfit  to  guard  Shake- 
speare s reputation:  "The  Globe  is 
already  m trouble.  If  Rylance  offera 
work  hke  this,  we  can  look  forward 
l«  a fiasco  of  monumental  propor- 
hans  snapped  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, while  the  Times  critic  made 
lPSt0ea‘  ‘L*  Rrst  Folio  com- 
le  ne.Xt^eCadfc  Produced  a 

more  ill-conceiverl  version  . 

‘J  Trrlry,in.?  to  d0  southing 
very  difficult,  admits  Rylance, 
which  was  to  direct  a play  Ht  Ihe 
same  time  as  starring  in  it.  The  risk 
*s  that  you  don’t  allow  yourself 
enough  time  to  work  on  your  own 
performance.  Bui  we  don't  do 
things  carelessly." 

The  hostility  surfaced  agaiq  last 


decisiveness  over  love  drew 
cries  of  “go  on  my  son”. 

‘The  audience  were  getting  re- 
ally involved  and  it  made  me 
think  about  Shakespeare  saying 
al!  the  world's  a stage’,”  said 
Anna  Pope,  who  was  over  on  a 
choral  tour  from  Adelaide  and 
had  been  a groundling. 

The  audience  were  not  only 
treated  to  a story  about  love  1 
and  competitiveness,  but  many  I 
also  partook  of  cinnamon  and  ' 
ham  pies  from  vendors  by  the  j 
stage. 

There  were  a few  complaints  I 
about  the  acoustics,  as  aircraft  | 
flew  overhead  lowurds 
Heathrow,  but  rebuilding  a . 

theatre  which  had  been  dead  for  | 
more  than  550  years  sceiued  n ! 
very  good  idea  In  moat  of  the  . 

| first-night  audience. 

rn.iTouFt-F-n  j 


iiicml li  when  Rylance  decided  to 
abandon  a Shakespeare  prize  set  up 
in  the  Globes  name  by  Waiinmakcr. 
Hi«*  judges,  who  suddenly  foiuul 
themselves  without  a judging  panel, 
were  outraged.  Several  were  critics 
anti  they  committed  their  outrage  to 
print. 

"I  was  naive."  he  admits.  “1  didn't 
realise  fienple  felt  so  strongly.  To 
me.  it  felt  divisive  that  we  honoured 
individuals,  but  gave  no  recognition 
Hi  Hie  people  who  make  outstanding 
costumes  or  formed  the  ensembles, 
nil-  men  who  have  played  Benedick 
have  always  won  prizes  — but  what 
about  the  women  who  play  Hero?” 

Just  by  accepting  the  Globe  man- 
tle, he  has  entered  the  political 
arena  where  — ns  any  Shake 
spearenn  king  could  tell  him— pure 
ethics  will  always  have  to  be  tem- 
pered by  statesmanship.  But  what 
m Globe  terms,  is  statesmanship?  Is 
it,  as  Rylance  would  have  it,  lending 
a quasi-mystical  quest  for  the  true 
spirit  of  the  bard?  Or  is  it  — more  » 
brutally  — having  the  nqps  to  keep 
pence  between  the  clans  laying 
claim  to  the  Shakespearean  heh 
iiage?  ! 

Rylance’s  unworldliness  may  yet 
turn  out  to  be  his  trump  card.  He 
has  called  this  first  season  the  Pro-  , 
logue,  in  acknowledgment  that 
everything  may  yet  change.  Only 
when  it  is  over  to  everyonefs  qotis-  ■ 
faction  will  the  great  stage  be  built 
in  solid  oak.  And  what  if  it  is  still  not  ! 

right?  Rylance's  face  .splits  into  0 ! 

boyish  grin,  "if  jt  turns  out  that- it's  . ^ 
thp  wrong  way  .round,  then  well 
raise  the  money  to  turn  iLrouud-; 

Now  that  really  is  Shakespeare^ 
its  Feste's  wit  -crossed  with.  Hot- 
spur's heroism  and  the  pure  mii- 
chief  of  Puck.  i 
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Marriages  made  in  hell 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 


WIGEL  and  Marie’s  wedding 
cost  £10,000  what  with  the 
bridesmaids,  limousines 
and  a Golden  Moments  video  so  the 
memory  would  be  as  permanent  as 
the  marriage.  Marie  was  21,  a 
slightly  overweight  but  endearing 
bride  in  a dress  which  could  only  be 
described  as  A Big  Mistake.  Nigel 
was  older,  balding  and  feeling 
slightly  pressured  in  marrying. 
Does  any  of  this  sound  familiar? 

At  the  reception  (‘‘A  sit-down  for 
60”)  Hie  best  man  filmed  him  say- 
ing: “There  is  more  to  come  later  so 
I hope  you  enjoy  yourselves  as 
much  as  I intend  to.” 

After  which  strikingly  well-cho- 


sen words,  he  and  Debbie,  die  best 
man's  wife,  sneaked  off  and  went  to 
bed  together. 

Nigel  articulated  the  philosophy 
of  every  culprit  in  Betrayal 
(BBCI):  “In  life  if  you  want  some- 
thing you've  got  to  go  out  and  get  it, 
and  if  you  hurt  others  in  the  pro- 
ceeds, then  that's  tough,  that's  life.” 

Debbie  said:  "If  you  want  some- 
thing bad  enough  you  go  out  there 
and  you  get  it."  They  seem  well 
suited. 

The  marriage  lasted  eight  weeks. 
Nigel  gave  Marie  24  hours  to  get 
out  of  his  house  and  she  did.  “One 
in,  one  out,"  said  Debbie. 

Caroline  and  Rob  liad  been  to- 
gether eight  years  with  two  children 
when  she  bought  him  a lottery 
ticket.  It  was,  she  agreed,  his  ticket. 

He  took  the  £1.4  million  and  ran. 


Rob  has  bought  a house  ClL's  de- 
tached and  I can  play  the  music  as 
loud  as  I want”)  and  lives  there  with 
a sharp-faced  girl  called  Julie,  who 
left  her  husband  for  Rob  a week 
after  he  told  her  about  the  money. 
You  would  be  looking  at  Rob  for 
some  lime  before  you  were  re- 
minded of  a tack.  Caroline  still  lives 
in  her  council  flat. 

Rob  gives  her  £60  a week  and, 
she  adds  punctiliously,  “I  did  get  a 
television,  video,  a microwave,  n ket- 
tle and  he  treated  me  to  lake  my 
friends  out  to  a night  club." 

"I  don't  think  she's  entitled  to 
anything,"  said  Julie.  "She's  just  the 
mother  of  his  kids.  Rob  has  treated 
Caroline  more  llian  lair.  If  it  had 
been  me,  I wouldn't  have  give  her 
half  as  much  as  whnl  he  has.  He’s 
got  me  now  and  I'm  not  really  in  her 


class.  I've  had  n better  upbringing 
whereas  she  conics  from  a council 
house  background  and  she's  a bit 
rough,  you  know.  1 think  I’ve  got 
more  values  than  her.” 

Caroline  is  calm  and  uncomplain- 
ing. “My  family  and  friends  think  I 
should  have  kept  the  ticket  for  my- 
self but  we  was  together  for  nearly 
eight  years  and,  me  being  the  Mum 
of  his  children,  you  can't  >usl  do 
summat  like  that." 

The  betrayed  were  pitifully  ill- 
used  people  to  whom  the  words 
“Good  lawyer . . . till  the  pips  squeak 
. . . inch  of  his  life  . . . sorry  he  was 
born”  seem  unknown. 

'Ihe  astonishing  thing  is  that  any- 
one should  want  to  talk  about  such 
tilings  un  TV.  Like  the  1 Vince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Nicky  hns  been  missing  from 
Coronation  Street  (Grntmrln)  for 
three  weeks.  His  absence  has  given 
his  mother  Gail  — the  mu*  with  nil 
the  hair  and  no  chin  — a chance  to 


ARTS  27 

go  for  the  deep  organ  notes.  After 
years  of  serving  banneakes  to 
Percy  Sugden,  here  al  last  is  a story- 
line with  some  jam  on  it. 

“Let  me  see  my  son!  LeL  me  see 
him!"  she  cried.  One  was  pleased 
■ for  the  girl. 

As  Diana  Dors  said  when  playing 
Jocasta  in  Oedipus  Rex  (oh  yes,  she 
did):  “There  were  some  pretty  sen-  , 
ous  emotional  scenes,  especially 
when  I am  on  my  knees  crying  and 
begging  him  not  to  be  loo  upset  and 
he  is  crying  and  tearing  his  hair  out 
in  handfuls."  That  was  a mother  and 
son  drama  too  though,  of  course,  a 
bit  different. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  you  can't 
have  too  few  children  in  soaps.  They 
are  invariably  a pest  and  you  end  up 
visiting  them  in  prison  like  Steve 
“Dodgy”  McDonald  and  Terry  "E’s 
n bad  W1  Duckworth.  I look  with 
renewed  fondness  on  Derek  and 
Mavis,  who  have  one  well-behaved 
liudgic. 


Steiner  fails 
Traverse  test 

EDINBURGH  FESTIVAL 

Michael  Bllllngton 

George  steiner  set  the 

agenda  for  the  opening  Edin- 
burgh week.  Not  so  much  because 
of  Iris  widely  reported  suggestion 
1 list  the  festival  should  self-destruct: 
mure  because  of  1 1 is  disturbing  ob- 
servation that  artistic  excellence 
lias  less  and  less  connection  with 
dtccncy  and  progress.  As  he  bluntly 
slid:  “Greal  musical  performances, 
art  exhibitions,  drama  festivals,  ar- 
chitecture have  not  only  co-existed 
with  political  madness,  they  have 
adorned  and  celebrated  it." 

Steiner’s  point  was  uncannily 
echoed  in  the  most  important  and 
moving  event  I saw  all  week:  a per- 
formance of  Wallace  Shawn's  The 
Fever  by  a compelling  Canadian  ac- 
tress, Clare  Coulter,  which  domi- 
nated an  exceptionally  strong 
progranune  at  the  Traverse  Theatre. 
Shawn  wrote  his  99-minute  mono- 
logue in  1990  and  initially  per- 
formed it  in  people's  apartments 
before  it  became  a public  event. 

In  essence,  it  is  the  testament  of  a 
guilt-ridden  liberal  who,  in  the 
course  of  a visit  to  a Third  World 
country,  is  forced  to  question  all  the 
assumptions  of  his  existence:  that  a 
belief  in  beauty,  art,  personal  de- 
cency, private  fulfilment  and  politi- 
cal gradualism  will  somehow  make 
the  world  a better  place.  It  is  the 
perfect  play  for  a festival  based  on 
the  humanist  premise  that,  by  con- 
fronting great  art,  we  are  morally 
and  spiritually  enriched. 

Shawn's  point  is  similar  to  that 
tiiade  in  Pinter's  recent  political 
plays:  that  our  celebration  of  life  co- 
exists with  atrocities  carried  out  in 
die  name  of  democracy  and  that  our. 
Western  comfort  depends  on  the 
existence  of  global  poverty.  And 
Clare  Coulter,  who  sits  there  »n  a. 
plain  black  dress,  seems  to  be- 
speaking directly  to  each  of  us.  ThaL 
ti'c  words  come  from  the  heart  was 
confirmed  by  a tiny  moment:  when 
a member  of  the  audience  was  over- 
come by  a cougiiing  fit,  the  actress 
lent  ncross  and  offered  her  a glass 
of  water.  The  gesture  both  de- 
stroyed the  artificial  boundary  be- 
tween art  and  life  and  demonstrated 
foe  paradox  at  the  heart  of  Shawn's, 
masterpiece:  that  liberal  decency 
m^y  be  insufficient  in  a barbarous 
universe  but  is  Also  not  yet  eJttincL 
Shawn's  play  rattles  our  con- 


Ghetto  gangstas  shafted 


Clare  Coulter  In  Wallace  Shawn’s  The  Fever 
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science  because  it  asks  whether  our 
comforts  are  based  on  other  peo- 
ple's miseries.  The  same  question 
lies  at  the  heart  of  another  play  that 
adorns  the  Traverse  programme: 
The  Architect,  by  the  young  Scot- 
tish writer  David  Greig.  The  hero  is 
an  Edinburgh  architect  who  has 
achieved  statu?  and  comfort  by. 
building  sixties  tower-blocks  that 
are  now  falling  apart.  He  is  asked, 
by  a petitioning  tenant,  to  assist  in 
their  demolition  at  the  same  time  as 
his  personal  life  is  in  ruins:  his  wife 
abandons  him  while  his  son  and 
daughter  turn  into  hapless  fugitives. 

Greig's  play  is  much  more  than  a 
fogeyish  attack  on  modern  architec- 
ture. It  is  a study  in  the  way  private 
dreams  turn  into  public  nightmares. 
The1  architect  claims  that  his  origi- 
nal concept  of  terraced  towers  was 
loosely  based  an  Stonehenge:  a ten- 
ant who  lives  in  his  decaying  mon- 
strosities tells  him,  "You  weren't 
asked  to  design  houses,  you  were 
asked  to  house  people." 

Greig's  play  is  a touch  schematic. 
[11  tiie  way  it  shows  Ihe  master- 
builder's:  family  disintegrating  like 
|iis  civic  architecture.  But  the  pro- 
duction by  Philip  Howard,  who  suc- 
ceeds Ian  Brown  as  director  of  the , 
traverse  in  October,  kept  me  en- 
grossed, and  a good  performance 
by  Alexander  Morton  as  the  guilty 
hero  is  accompanied  by  outstanding 
ones  : from  Tom  ■ Smith  as  his 
screwed-up  son  and  from  John  Stahl 1 
its  a decent-  tnickdriver  who  be- 
friends his  runaway  daughter. 


Big  issues  permeate  all  the  Tra- 
verse plays.  Chris  Hannan's  errati- 
cally exuberant  new  comedy. 
Shilling  Souls,  surveys  the  spiri- 
tual chaos  of  modern  life.  Set  in 
Glasgow  over  the  course  of  one  day, 
it  starts  with  a single  mum  trying  to 
choose  between  two  potential  hus- 
bands both  called  Billy  and  goes  an 
to  examine  the  goods  on  offer  in  the 
spiritual  supermarket:  everything 
from  astrology  and  soapbox 
prophecy  to  a dessicated  Christian- 
ity. 

Hannan  loses  control  of  his  mate- 
rial in  the  Second  half,  but  Ian 
Brown's  farewell  production  is 
sprightly  and  the  company  is  dash- 
ingly led  by  Alison  Peebles  as  the 
dithering  bride. 

I was  enchanted  by  Theatre  Cryp- 
tic's Parallel  Lines  which  offers  a 
sexy,  , voluptuous,  musicalised  ver- 
sion of  Molly  Bloom's  great  affirma- 
tive soliloquy  from  Ulysses.  I was 
less  taken  with  Coniuiunicado's  ver- 
sion of  Michel  Vinaver's  Portrait  of 
n Woman  which,  while  offering 
multiple  perspectives  on' a French 
murderess,  belies  the  promise  of 
the  title.  But  total  immersion  in  the 
Traverse  programme  suggests  that 
Inn  Brown  leaves  this  most  crucial 
of  Scottish  theatres  in  rude,  Inves- 
tigative health.  It  also  left  me  doubt- 
ing Steiner’s  assumption!  that  art 
often'  anaesthetises  us  against  real- 
ity. By  asking  the  right  questions,  it 
can  also  force  us  to. confront  the 
moral  flaws  of  our.  own  natures  and 
of  die  wider  world. 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

/T  MAY  seem  odd  Mint  the  while 
American  director  Larry  Cohen 
wns  pul  in  charge  uf  Original 
Gaiigalas.  Admittedly,  tin-  film  is  a 
kind  of  reprise  uf  The  Munificent 
Seven.  But  it  was  produced  by  Fred 
Williamson,  whom  lie  hns  directed 
before  in  Black  Caesar,  and  is  obvi- 
ously intended  as  a return  to  the 
blaxplnilation  movies  uf  die  seven- 
ties. A black  American  director 
might  have  expanded  on  the 
themes  dial  make  this  urban  west- 
ern an  Intriguing  pros|>cct,  but 
Cohen  nt  least  knows  the  scene 
well. 

The  seven  this  time  are,  in  fact, 
five  — Williamson,  Paul  Winfield, 
Jim  Brown,  Richard  Roundtree  and 
Ron  O'Neal,  who  were  scions  of 
films  like  Shaft  and  Superfly.  The 
setting  is  Gary,  Indiana,  a former 
steel  town  and  now  the  rundown  : 
murder  capital  of  America. 

Running  the  ghetto  are  the 
Rebels,  a violent,  drug-dealing 
young  gang.  A black  youth  is  mur- 
dered after  a basketball  betting 
coup  and  the  owner  of  the  local  cor- 
nershop  is  wounded.  Williamson, 
now  a famous  football  coach  living 
in  IA  returns  home  to  do  some 
thing  about  it.  So  far,  so  ordinary. 
But  Williamson  and  the  four  former 
friends  he  enlists  to  help  him  were 
founder  members  of  the  Rebels  in  a 
different  age  and,  when  he  ;de- 
mands  police  protection  for  the 
neighbourhood,  he  gets  a Ilea  in  his 
ear  from  the  mayor  — “You're  ! 
pissed  off  because  you've  become  a j 
victim  of  something  you  started". 

The  feeling  that  the  veterans 
have  either  abandoned  their  home 
turf  or  remained  there  content  to 
survive  after  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  is  balanced  by  the  idea 
that  the  present  Rebels  arc  worse, 
since  they  don't  even  want  to. im- 
prove themselves,  let  alone  their 
a immunity. 

Hie  five  are  thus  much  more  vul- 
nerable than  they  were  before  — 
veterans  trying  10  defeat  the  new 
wove  because  they  feel  guilty.  It's 
nice  to  see  diem  itgain,  since  most 
of  them  have  become  belter  actors. 
It's  good  also  to  see1  an  action  movie 
that  tries  (0  say  something. fresh.' 

Much  of  Original  Gangstas  is 
fairly  crude.  But.  Cohen,  clearly 
without  much  of, a.  budget,  points  o . 
painful,  picture  of  a society  strug- 
gling against  chaos  and  law  enforce- 
ment that  confines  itself  to  keeping 


die  Li»)  011  every  tiling  williuiit  Hying 
to  cure  it. 

Mira  Nair.  whose  Salaam  Bom- 
bay. about  die  si  reel  kids  ui  Bom- 
bay. proved  tiidiaii  cinema's  most 
potent  inu  ninth  .iiul  smeess  ni  ilu-  1 
eighties,  hasn't  had  much  luck  | 
since.  The  Perez  Family  isn't  | 
likely  In  1 hamre  tilings  iilliell.  i 

Bused  011  (.  hrislie  Hell's  imvel 
about  L'ubnii  immigrant*  in  Miami 
al  the  lime  of  die  M.iiiel  hnullift  in 
1HW,  it's  a tragi -emu ie  tale  of  tan- 
gled lives  in  strange  Mirnm ridings 
dial  can't  gel  its  loin-  right  despite 
an  able  and  lively  cast,  'hiere's  Al- 
fred Molina  ns  a former  prisoner 
who.  on  the  boat  ta  the  promised 
land  of  America  where  his  wife  (An- 
jelica  Huston)  and  daughter  0'rini 
Alvarado)  await  him,  meets  Marisa 
Tnmei's  prostitute. 

Because  they  have  the  same 
name.  Perez,  the  US  authorities 
think  they  are  man  and  wife.  It's  the 
only  way  ihe  girl  can  stay  in  Amer- 
ica. and  she  persuades  her  new 
friend  to  go  along  with  the  decep- 
tion. 

|J|#/ii47'  follows  is  clearly  in- 
ww  tended  to  be  a sympathetic 
yet  lively  and  amusing  look  at  sub- 
ject matter  others  might  have 
treated  with  more  political  tub- 
thumping.  But  there's  less  sting  in 
the  drama  than  there  should  be  and 
the  soft- focus  approach  is,  in  the 
end,  fatally  weakening. 

. Since  the  release  of  Stacy  Title's 
The  Last  Supper,  several  of  the 
mostly  young  cast  have  made  repu- 
tations, including  Cameron  Diaz, 
Annabeth  Gish  and  Ron  Etdard. 

Diaz,  Gish,  Eldard,  Jonathan  Pen- 
ner  and  Courtney  B Vance  play  five 
liberal  Iowa  graduate  students  who 
are  idealistic  enough  to  attempt  to 
change  the- world.  Their  plan  is  orig- 
inal: to  invite  various  reactionaries 
to  dinner.  Including  a ghastly  talk- 
show  semi-fascist,  and  either  to 
change  or  poison  them.  It.  alt  goes 
wrong,  siiux*  the  reactionaries  ‘are 
pot  quite  wliat  they  expect  and  they 
are  not. quite  as  s\ir?.pf  themselves 
ns  they  thought. 

; 11  le  basic  thrust  is  clearly  that 
the  road  to  hell  Is  paved  with  good 
intentions,  but  neither  I)an  Rosen’s 
screenplay,  nor  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  nn?  quite  up  to  it. 
'Hie  result  is  n bil  of  a mess,  briefly 
entertaining  when  Jason  Alexander, 
Bill  Paxton,  Mnrk  Harmon  and  es- 
pecially Ron  Perlman  appear  as  the 
awful  guests,  but  Irredeemably  shut-' 
I low  and  unsure  whether  it  Is  black 
\ comedy,  parody,  irony  or  farce. 
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Methodist,  miller  and  mogul 


Lynn  Barber 

J Arthur  Rank:  The  Man 
Behind  The  Gong 
by  Michpel  Wake)  In 
Uon256pp  £16.99  . 

THIS*  3s  a sweetly  old- 
fashioned  biography  from 
which  you  will  never  learn 
why  schoolboys  are  so  ford  of  the 
name  J Arthur  Rank.  Tn  fact,  its 
slightest  Pooterish  tone  lr  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  Rank  re- 
garded himself  as  a Methodist  first, 
a miller  second,  and  a film  mogul 
only  by  accident  He  loved  flour 
more  than  film  and  faith  more  than 
both.  His  father,  starting  front  a 
half-slinre  in  a Hull  windmill,  be- 
came the  biggest  miller  and  grain 
Importer  in  Britain  and  gave  J 
Arthur  £[  million  fur  his  31st  birth- 
day in  1919.  But  his  eldest  son 
Jimmy  was  in  si  ailed  as  his  succes- 
sor in  the  flour  business,  so  J Arthur 
looked  around  for  something  else  to 
du. 

As  an  ardent  Methudist,  he 
iHiight  Sunday  school  throughout 
his  life,  but  he  was  never  very  good 
nl  it.  He  noticed  Hint  the  children 
started  fidgeting  whenever  he 
spoke  and  on  one  occasion  the  pia- 
nist fell  asleep.  He  thought  that 
films  might  help  and  so,  in  1933,  he 
slailcil  the  Religious  Film  Society 
with  the  Rev  Thomas  Tiplndy  and 
chose  its  first  script  “[.ax  of  Poplnr” 
(sadly  relit  led  "Mastership"  for  the 
screen)  about  n famous  East  End 
preacher.  It  lasted  20  minutes  ami 
cost  £2,700.  His  second  film  was 
ah  out  St  Francis  of  Assisi  starring 
Donald  Wolfit  and  Greer  Garson. 
Within  three  years,  he  owned 
Pinewood  Studios,  and  in  1941  he 


bought  the  300-strong  Odeon  cin- 
ema chain  from  Oscar  Deutsch.  By 
the  end  of  the  war<  J Arthur  Rank 
Films  manufactured  almost  every 
component  of  the  British  film  indus- 
try,from  lenses  to  cinema  seats. ' 

Although  cinema-going  declined 
catastrophically  with  the  advent  of 
television  in  the  fifties  he  had  a 
lucky  windfall  in  the  shape  of 
Xerox  photocopiers,  which  he 
bought  as  one  of  his  sidelines.  In 
1952  his  brother  died  and  he  went 
back  to  his  first  love,  flour.  The 
rule  was:  flour  business  by  day, 
film  business  by  night;  prayers 
throughout.  Unopinlonated  about: 
film,  he  was  passionate  about  flour 
and  refused  ever  to  eat  brown 
bread  on  the  grounds  that  it  con- 
tained floor  sweepings. 


Wakelin  wisely  does  not  try  to 
make  his  subject  too  exciting.  In 
fact  he  admits  early  on:  "There  was 
undoubtedly  a certain  intellectual 
dullness  about  J Arthur  Rank  that 
seemed  to  permeate  his  character." 
When  an  American  reporter  cheek- 
ily asked  him:  "Is  it  true,  Mr  Rank, 
that  you’re  dumb?"  Rank  thought 
about  it  for  a long  time  then  said: 
“No,  just  dull."  He  was  a teetotaller, 
a keen  shot,  a dog-breeder,  and  a 
Philistine.  One  of  his  many  maxims 
was:  The  cheapest  thing  to  buy  in 
the  world  is  brains."  He  once  asked 
a board  meeting  what  they  consid- 
ered the  most  wonderful  monument 
in  London  and  told  them  the  answer 
was  Cleopatra’s  Needle:  "Because  it 
is  the  only  monument  in  London 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  our  Lord 


I Rank’s  famous  gong  was  made  of  plaster  and  the  sound  dubbed 


Trapped  between  promise  and  reality 


Qllas  Foden 

Tha  Total  Package:  The  Evolution 
and  Secret  Meaning  of  Boxes. 
Bottles,  CBns  and  Tubes 
by  Thomas  Kina 
Little,  Brown  289pp  £l  6.99 

PACKAGES  can  be  conceived  as 
a deliberate,  half-controlled 
confusion  between  themselves  and 
their  contents.  Between  promise 
and  reality,  between  Of  you  like,  and 
John  Keats  did)  “beauty  and  truth”. 
This  book  includes  a discussion  of 
that  address  to  a proto-package, 
Keats  s “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn". 
Though  with  “greater  intensity  and 
higher  expectations  than  a child 
reading  a cereal  box  at  the  breakfast 
table",  Keats  expresses  a similar 
faith  that  a container  can  “tell  more 
IhRr  what’s  merely  inside"  — and 
sometimes  it  doesn't  tell  even  that. 

But  from  the  5,000-year-old  beer 
jug  discovered  at  a Sumerian  trad- 
ing post  to  the  plastic  cups  now 
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being  dug  out  of  1950’s  landfills  by 
the  trendier  archaeologists,  pack- 
ages and  containers  do  tell  our 
story.  We  are  Beaker  people,  every 
one.  It  is  no  accident  that  in  a great 
many  societies,  vessels  — cabinets, 
caskets,  cups,  tabernacles,  mon- 
strances — have  played  a role  in  re- 
ligion. The  earliest  proper 
packages,  with  name  labels  and  dis- 
tinctive containers,  were  mystic 
elixirs,  artful  salves. 

For  as  Keats  recognised,  the  tran- 
scendental -tending  promise  of  the 
vessel  or  the  unopened  package  is 
also  the  essential  promise  — or  lie 
— of  much  art  and  religion.  That 
mystery,  of  a potential  dependent  on 
resistance  to  explanation  (“opening”, 
"drinking  from"),  may  partly  account 
for  the  redemptive  strength  of  the 
Grail  myth  within  Western  culture. 

Thomas  Hine's  history  and  semi- 
otics of  packaging  (the  "stepchild  of 
advertising')  considers  such  mat- 
ters but  begins  closer  to  home  — or 
t&Sainsbury's. 

The  30.000  packages  that  we  en- 
counter in  the  average  supermar- 
ket, Hinc  says,  have  a double 
burden:  both  to  contain  the  product  i 
and  to  accelerate  its  purchase.  I 
Sometimes  this  mechanism  is  open 
(those  transparent  windows  on 
imstn  packets),  at  other  times  the 
wrapping  is  a cunning  disguise. 

Most  of  this  book  is  concerned 
with  capsule-like  histories  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  containment.  These  art' 
sometimes  technical  achievements: 
the  liberation  of  the  gloss  industry 
from  the  closed  shop  of  Venice,  the 
military  significance  of  conning,  the 
crucial  invention  of  the  paper  bag(!) 


and  the  cardboard  box(!l),  of  refrig- 
eration, of  the  shopping  trolley,  of 
Cellophane,  the  aerosol,  the  micro- 
wave  and  the  Tetrapak  (the  fiddly 
milk  carton). 

Otherwise  these  narratives  are 
commercial  plots,  branding  tales: 
Quaker,  Marlboro,  Pears,  Colgate, 
Wrigley’s  gum,  Pepsi.  Coca-Cola. 
Heinz  ketchup.  Epic  brands  like 
these  are  essentially  compromised. 
Hine  say9.  as  works  of  visual  art. 
But  some  of  them  — like  Andy 
Warhol’s  Campbell’s  soup  tins,  the 
Bass  ale  bottle  in  Manet’s  Bar  at  the 
Folies  Berg£res,  or  (most  notori- 
ously) the  Pears  soap  in  Sir  John 
Millais’s  Bubbles  — have  found 
their  way  into  works  of  art.  The 
toothpaste  tube,  meanwhile,  was  de- 
veloped from  the  tubes  used  to  con- 
tain artists'  paint. 

OTHER  sections  in  Hine’s  com- 
prehensive and  imaginative 
book  deal  with  different  modes  of 
packaging  — layering,  bundling, 
sealing.  Others  still  consider  the 
rise  of  total  pocking  systems. 

But  the  package,  with  its  magic  of 
anticipation  and  its  combination  of 
display  and  concealment,  can  also 
lie  and  seduce  and  suborn.  Hine 
traces  the  rise  of  forgery  and  imita- 
tion, the  development  of  legislation 
for  fair  measures  and  representa- 
tion of  contents,  and  for  nutrition  in- 
formation. 

He  touches,  too,  on  legitimate 
global  packaged  service  concepts 
like  McDonald’s  and  Holiday  Inn, 
the  "packaging"  of  politicians,  ahd 
on  the  user-interface  of  computers: 
DOS,  Windows,  Macintosh,  which' 


Jesus  Christ  have  gazed.”  His  house 
was  famously  hideous  and  all  his 
paintings  were  of  game  birds  or 
dogs.  Asked  to  stand  godfather  to  a 
friend's  niece,  he  said  only  if  she 
were'  given  the  middle  name  Par- 
tridge. Her  parents  demurred,  but 
they  reached  a compromise  — the 
child  was  christened  Virginia 
Pheasant  Powell. 

Michael  Wakelin's  background  is 
religious  broadcasting  and  he  de- 
votes more  space  to  Rank's  Method- 
ism than  to  the  British  film 
industry.  He  begins  every  chapter 
with  a hymn  quotation,  just  as  Rank 
began  every  business  meeting  with 
a prayer,  though  fortunately  he 
does  not  break  off  to  write  post- 
cards to  his  Sunday  school  class,  as 
Rank  used  to  do.  The  famous  Rank 
gong  is  consigned  to  a footnote  — 
apparently  it  was  made  of  plaster  so 
could  never  be  beaten,  and  the 
sound  was  dubbed  from  a Japanese 
tam-tam. 

Rank  gave  away  £100  million  dur- 
ing his  life  (mainly  to  build  Methodist 
Central  Halls)  mid  the  Rank  Founda- 
tion which  he  left  is  one  of  the  six 
biggest  charities  in  Britain.  He  died 
in  1972,  aged  83.  Towards  the  end,  he 
was  obsessed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  would  bang  the  boardroom  table 
to  declare:  “But  we  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  our  side."  Once,  when  sign- 
ing a big  film  contract,  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  and  said:  “It’s 
curious,  isn't  it,  to  think  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  the  room  with  us  now?" 

Rank  undoubtedly  created  the 
British  film  industry,  such  as  it  was. 
but  took  no  particular  pride  in  it  In 
1946  he  invited  all  the  film  critics  to  a 
Christinas  lunch  at  the  Dorchester 
where  he  fed  them  lobsters,  turkey 
and  ice-cream.  On  each  menu  he 
wrote  "All  well  — a Happy  Christmas 
anyway",  and  in  his  speech  he  said:  *1 
am  only  doing  this  job  because  no 
one  else  will."  — The  Observer 


is  the  true  Penelope?  In  all  of  these 
areas,  the  key  note  struck  (or  not) 
is  that  of  authenticity  — trust  again. 

The  wrapping  of  presents,  for  in- 
stance, common  to  many  cultures 
and  an  art  form  in  Japan,  Is  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  mutual  trust,  a rit- 
ual of  tribute  and  cohesion.  For  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  the  poisoned  or 
treacherous  gift  (the  Trojan  Horse) 
was  the  most  terrible  social  evil.  In 
this  context,  beware  the  Empties, 
the  Undead  of  packaging  — "spec- 
tres of  regret". 

For  if  not  recyclable  or 
biodegradable,  the  package  soon 
becomes  our  bad  gift  to  ourselves  or 
our  children. 

Thrown  away,  is  the  package  still 
a synecdoche,  a part  of  what  is  pack- 
aged? Or  is  it  now  metaphor,  just 
standing  in,  only  like  a negative,  for 
what’s  been  consumed?  Some 
foods,  like  pies  and  sausages  or 
(grace  of  God)  nuts  and  fruits,  are 
packages  in  themselves. 

Hine  doesn’t  quite  forge  a con- 
nection one  might  make  here,  be- 
tween Puritan  attitudes  to 
packaging  and  the  fraught  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  — probably 
wisely. 

For  if  this  book  has  a fault  it  is  a 
sort  of  desultory  glee  in  the  prolifer- 
ation of  packaging  and  its  meanings. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that,  be- 
cause it  is  at  the  very  site  of  defini- 
tion — of  inferiority  and  exteriority, 
of  closure  and  exposure  — almost 
anything  can  be  a package. 

Keats,  in  another  poem,  "Tb 
Sleep”,  makes  a more  daring  com- 
parison — the  soul  itself  as  vessel, 
perhaps  empty  — as  he  urges  the 
dozy  one  to  "Turn  the  key  deftly  in 
the  ol1£d  wards; : / And  seal  the 
hushed  casket  of  my  soul”  ■ • 


Palestine 
in  translation 


Ahdaf  Souelf 


A Land  of  Stone  and  Thyme:  I 

An  Anthology  of  Palestinian  Short  I 
Stories 

sd  by  Nur  and  Abdel  Wiaheb  EJmessn 
Quartet  252pp  £9 


IF  HEMINGWAY  were  alive,  hi 
I should  have  gone  to  the  West 
Bank  or  southern  Lebanon  and 
joined  the  Palestinian  resistance.  If 
he  had  survived,  he  would  have  told 
a tale  as  compelling  as  any  he  told  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  — and  possi- 
bly more  harrowing. 

The  Elmessiris  (father  and 
daughter)  have  chosen  these  sto- 
ries to  lead  us  through  the  Palestin- 
ian experience.  From  displacement, 
to  disbelieving  exile,  to  alienation 
and  despair,  to  a fulfilment  (of 
sorts)  through  resistance:  the  col 
lection  tells  its  own  story. 

The  problem,  though,  with  this 
kind  of  structuring,  is  that  whal  j 
emerges  in  the  end  is  fairly  uneven.  | 
Rash  ad  Abu  Shawer's  “A  Greco  | 
House  with  n Brick-Red  Rouf,  forex- . 
ample,  reads  like  a 10-year-old's  at- 1 
tempt  at  describing  the  random  \ 
horror  of  war:  a bomb  falls  on  a boy 
nnd  girl  who  have  just  been  playing  I 
| together.  Die  two  children’s  heads 
1 fall,  roll,  then  settle  “side  by  side . . . 
like  two  wilted  oranges".  On  the ! 
other  hand.  Rnsmi  Abu  Ali’s  “Kurza". 
in  which  u group  of  villagers  thrown  I 
off  their  land  try  to  decide  where  to  1 
go.  is  a gem  of  subtlety.  ! 

Die  stories  also  vary  hugely  in 
their  literary  antecedents.  There 
are  the  allegories,  such  as  “And 
Diey  Confiscated  Joy  in  My  City', 
by  Mohamed  Ali  Taha;  the 
Kafkaesque,  such  as  Ghassan 
Kanafani’s  “Nothing'’:  the 

lyrical/tough  — such  as  the  story 
which  made  me  think  of  Heming- 
way, Yehla  Yakhlaf’s  excellent 
"Norma  and  the  Snowman".  The  e£ 
feet  is  of  a nation  trying  to  find  a 
form  to  express  its  suffering.  For 
my  money,  the  more  straight  the 
telling,  the  better  the  tale. 

In  their  “Note  on  the  Politics  of 
Translation",  the  editors  state  their 
intention  to  adopt  a “non-fluent 
strategy  of  translating".  This  is  to 
show  the  reader  that  “Arabic  writing 
. . . cannot  so  easily  be  appropriated 
by,  or  naturalised  and  domesticated 
into  English.  It  resists."  They  call 
this  "err[ing|  on  the  side  of  the 
text”  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the 
reader.  But  surely  the  text  is  best 
served  by  assuring  it  a fair  and  accu- 
rate representation  in  the  "target' 
language? 

We  all  know  that  a great  deal  is 
lost  in  translation.  But  sometimes 
translations  can  misrepresent  the 
text.  This  is  particularly  dangerous 
when  a reader  believes  he  or  she  Is 
gaining  some  insight  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  a people.  When  a 
story  is  read,  as  these  stories  must 
be,  as  testimony  rather  than  com- 
pletely imaginative  fiction,  ana 
when  the  reader  is  “the  West’  and 
the  stories  are  "the  Palestinians", 
then  a truly  serious  responsibility 
falls  on  the  translator. 
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Psyche  of  the  gothic 


Patrick  McGrath  used  to 
live  in  Broadmoor. 
Nicholas  Wroe 
discovers  his  fiction  still 
inhabits  the  asylum 

/TS  NO  secret  that  Patrick  Mc- 
Grath was  brought  up  in  Broad- 
moor. His  father  was  Medical 
Superintendent  there.  They  lived  on 
site  and  the  young  Patrick's  friends 
were  the  murderers,  arsonists  and 
rapists  who  tended  the  McGrath 
family  garden.  But  while  he  has  pre- 
viously written  childhood  reminis- 
cences and  — in  his  1993  novel 
Spider  — a patient’s  story,  it  is  only 
now  that  he  has  chosen  to  do  "a 
proper  job  of  describing  a top 
security  hospital  in  terms  of  die 
staff’,  'rhe  impulse  seems  to  have 
been  the  death  of  his  father  in  1994, 
McGrath,  who  himself  worked  ;is 
nn  orderly  at  Broadmoor  and  in  an 
institution  in  Canada,  hits  made  a 
speciality  of  portraying  the  intrica- 
cies of  psychological  disorder,  deliv- 
ered in  the  most  impeccable  prose. 
Dirough  a series  of  emotionally  and 
intellectually  thrilling  fictions,  habit- 
ually set  in  a sepia-tinted  Home 
Counties  some  lime  between  the 
1930s  nnd  1960s.  he  offers  a stylish 
sitting  of  the  psyches  of  llu*  English 
»«  extremis. 

Talking  in  his  South  Loudon 
luwihhnuse  where  he  and  his  wife, 


McGrath:  intellectually  thrilling 

fictions  PHOTO:  MARTIN  ARGUES 

the  actress  Maria  Aitken,  spend  half 
their  time  (the  other  half  is  in  New 
York),  the  4 6-year- old  McGrath  is 
friendly  hut  precise.  Such  is  his  as- 
sociation with  derangement  and  its 
consequences,  it  conies  as  little  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  their  home  is 
down  the  road  from  the  site  of  the 
original  Bedlam,  on  which  now 
stands  the  Imperial  War  Museum. 

He  is  garrulously  at  ease  with 
both  the  dieory  and  practice  of  mad- 
ness and  incarceration.  “Although 
my  father  was  careful  not  In  talk 
about  the  patients  I knew  in  terms 
of  whal  they’d  done,  lie  was  happy 
to  talk  in  general  terms  about  men- 
tal illness  and  some  of  the  more  ex- 


treme cases.  For  example,  1 was  told 
about  the  vicar  who  baked  his  wife’s 
head  in  the  oven,  but  I was  also 
aware  that  this  was  strange  stuff.  I 
was  educated  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  enjoying  rather  bizarre 
tales  like  that,  and  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  psychiatric  treatment," 

Diese  efforts  of  his  parents  to 
mediate  a peculiar  home  environ- 
ment resulted  in  McGrath  accumu- 
lating a welter  of  half-heard, 
h3lf-remembered  stories.  One  of 
these  has  provided  him  with  tile 
basis  of  bis  new  novel:  “There  was 
this  incident  when  I was  about 
seven  or  eight,"  he  recalls,  “that  l 
caught  a whisper  of,  but  no  more 
was  said.  It  involved  a psychiatrist's 
wife  nnd  a patient  and  it  was,  I think, 
pretty  swiftly  squelched  by  the 
authorities.  But  it’s  stayed  with  me, 
ami  will)  the  idea  of  that  triangle, 
the  setting  was  ready  made." 

Asylum  is  his  fourth  nuvcl  and 
opens  in  the  summer  of  1959.  It  de- 
tails, with  characteristic  psychic  ac- 
curacy, the  blighted  lives  of  the- 
Raphael  family:  ambitious  psychia- 
trist Max,  his  wile  Stolln  and  young 
son  Charlie,  and  their  relationship 
will)  l he  sculptor  and  wife-mimlm-r 
Edgar  Stark,  who  is  n patient.  Du* 
novel  is  narrated  by  l)r  Peter 
Cleave,  an  older  psychiatrist,  who 
observes  the  unfolding  catastrophe 
with  a detached  and  jaundiced  pro- 
fcssinnulism. 

it  is  tempting  In  elevate  Mc- 


Grath's work,  until  its  punishingly 
delivered  contniilment  to  psycho- 
logical accuracy  and  its  refusal  to 
embrace  any  supernatural  hocus 
pocus,  beyond  the  gothic  genre.  But 
McGrath  has  no  problem  with  the 
label. 

“Gothic  is  an  honourable  term," 
he  says,  "and  some  of  the  best  I9lh 
century  writers  wrote  gothic.  Be- 
fore Freud  told  us  how  we  worked, 
it  was  the  gothic  writers  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  workings  of 
the  unconscious  mind. 

"But  I'm  in  the  post-Freudian  tra- 
dition. While  it  may  no  longer  re- 
quire a gothic  novelist  to  tell  us  that 
dark  forces  are  rolling  around 
somewhere  in  our  hearts,  that 
doesn’t  mean  you're  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  create  characters  who  are 
unconscious  of  the  roots  of  I heir 
motivations.’'  He  pursues  this  line  in 
Asylum  through  the  character  of 
Cleave,  the  apparently  all-seeing 
narrator. 

“When  a profession  has  such  n 
level  of  social  power  that  it’s  able  to 
define  the  meaning  of  other  peo- 
ple's experience  and  can  classify  the 
sane  nnd  the  insane,  it  has  real  so- 
cial control.  I wauled  to  say  that  this 
[lower  can  be  abused  and  blinded  by 
personal  Idas.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  now  novel  is 
an  unflinching  depiction  of  sexual 
obsession.  The  tensions  between 
the  Raphaels  and  Edgar  Stark  leave 
Stella  facing  “on  one  side  the  pres- 
sure of  society,  the  presence  of  a 
child  and  the  force  oil  mbit,  and  on 
llii-  other  the  promise  of  re-biith 
thin  can  cme  with  a new  lover".  It 


is  a particularly  juicy  conflict,  wilh 
Stella  being  pulled  one  way  by  a lu- 
natic and  the  other  by  a psychiatrist. 
In  probing  the  negotiations  of  what 
is  acceptable  within  those  fraught 
circumstances,  McGrath  confronts 
the  reader  with  "probably  the  most 
horrible  transgression  in  human  na- 
ture — the  failure  to  protect  one’s 
young”. 


itt  SYLNM  is  his  most  content- 
Mjk  pornry  novel.  Yet  the  social 
landscape  is  still  that  of  his 
parents’  generation  and  the  TV.  a 
“huge  grey  box  with  n bulgy 
screen",  is  extinguished  of  any 
sense  of  glamorous  modernity  by 
its  institutional  placement  in  a 
Broadmoor  dayroom.  "1  just  happen 
to  like  die  England  of  HO  or  40  years 
ago,”  he  says.  "I  like  people  smok- 
ing untipped  Players  and  drinking 
gin." 

While  he  acknowledges  ilml  both 
Ids  personal  preference  nnd  his  sta- 
tus as  n semi-exile  in  the  IIS  leave 
him  man:  comfortable  dealing  with 
the  recent  past,  he  admits  to  an- 
other, overriding  motivation.  'Tin 
really  more  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens in  people’s  minds,  (-millions 
and  sexuality  than  I nm  in  diking  a 
reading  nu  cunt cni|M nary  Britain." 
he  says.  “When  it  conies  down  !«■  it, 
1 core  about  psychic  rather  than  so- 
cial realities.”  Proving  that  you  can 
take  the  hoy  out  of  the  psycliiniric 
hom<- . . . 

Asylum  (Viluruj.  i;  i r;j  oon  l>u  ore  for  < - 1 
r'tt  tt io discount  pm»  ol  tf:  ir-.-tr 
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Dislocation  in 
black  London 


| Paula  Tumulty 

Some  k-ind  Of 
bvDnan  Adebsiyo 
Vvacio  £9.99 

A DEBAYO'S  work  is  nu  uo- 
/»  count  of  the  various  disposi- 
tions of  “black  London".  The 
central  character  Dele  Is  a young 
black  student  of  Nigerian  origin 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
both  his  Oxford  education  and 
the  violence  and  seduction  of  the 
city  streets:  “In  the  night-time, 
the  capital  seemed  a different 
town,  as  black  London  swarmed 
around  It  in  wave  after  wave.  The 
first  thing  you  noticed  was  the 
radio.  The  24-7  pirates  would  be 
joined  by  their  aoundboys-in- 
arm8  during  the  small  hours  . . . 
And  most  probably  even  the 
legale  would  be  playing  some- 
thing black  at  thiB  time.” 

The  novel  deplete  Dele's  grow- 
ing sense  of  dislocation  from  a 
world  of  leftie  students,  fascist 
police  and  Afro-bofa os.  The  cli- 
max of  the  story  is  o day  in 
Brixton.  Dele,  bis  sister  Dapo 
and  Concrete  have  been  check- 
ing out  the  dance  scene  when 
they  are  arrested. 

A policeman  kicks  Dele  in  the 
jaw  and  shouts  “You  fuckin’ 
Nigerians!  You're  all  fuckin’ 
crooksl  You  think  you  can  get 
away  with  anything  doncha?” 
The  violence  soon  escalates, 
ending  with  Dapo  on  her  way  to 
hospital  in  o coma. 

Adebayo  has  produced  a good 
read  and  (I'd  hazard  a guess) 
one  that  is  semi-autobiographi- 
cal: the  28-year-old  author  stud- 
ied at  Oxford.  Now  a journalist, 
he  won  the  Saga  Prize,  set  up  to 
encourage  black  writing. 


In  with  the  in-crowd  . . . Litt  occasionally  seems  a bit  too  close  to  the  metropolitan  world  he  describes 

Wagamama’s  children  of  Generation  X 


Ban  Rogers 

Adventures  In  Capitalism 
byTobyUtt 

Seeker  and  Warburg  228pp  £1 2.99 

rHIS  is  a work  of  fiction. 

Names,  characters,  places 
and  incidents  are  the  products 
of  the  author's  imagination  or 
are  used  fictitiously,  and  any  re- 
semblance to  persons  living  or 
dead,  or  to  evente  or  locales,  is 
entirely  coincidental.  All  of 
which  is  a very  large  lie. 

These  short  stories  are  set  in 
Wagamama,  London’s  most  fash- 
ionable noodle  bar,  in  the 
equally  modish  National  Film 
Theatre,  In  karaoke  bars  and  — 
going  downmarket  a little  bit  — 
In  Boots  and  an  Ealing  laun- 
derette. Their  protagonists  In- 
clude young  writers,  film 
producers,  out-of-work  actors, 
Socialist  Workers  and  models. 

Tills  is  the  instantly  recognis- 
able twenty-something  universe 
of  Time  Out,  Esquire  and  Marie 
Claire,  of  phone  calls,  phone 
cards,  phone  sex,  and  portable 
telephones;  a place  In  which 
brand  names  — Zanussl,  Ben 


and  Jerry,  Fiat,  PowerGen, 

BJtirk,  and  Portishead  — ■ have 
long  effaced  place  names;  where 
consumption  and  culture  are  as 
inseparable  as  Dolce  & Gabana, 
and  where  people  talk  late  into 
the  night  about  Foucault,  or  at 
least,  about  which  Foucault  bio- 
graphy is  best  This  Is  the  world 
of  metropolitan,  postmodern 
capitalism  — 'Thou  shall  shop 
until  thou  drop.  Or  should  It  be 
drop  pest?”  Only,  Lilt  sees  It  his 
own  way,  through  ever-so-cool 
dark  shades. 

Toby  Litt  (great  name,  Tobe!) 
is  the  latest  (27-ycor-old)  star  to 
emerge  from  the  University  of 
East  Anglia’s  creative  writing 
programme  where  lie  won  the 
1905  Curtis  Brown  Scholarship. 
Many  of  his  characters  look  out 
of  the  window  and  see  strange 
things;  so  docs  Litt,  who  works 
as  a sub-dtlcr.  He  sees  a roan 
who  wins  the  lottery  and  decides 
to  spend  a fairytale  year  doing 
everything  Uic  ads  tell  him;  an- 
other who  does  not  understand 
that  Mr  Kipling  Is  an  invention 
and  so  has  him  to  tea;  a third,  nn 
effete  and  reclusive  writer,  who 
finds  n sunflower  growing  from 


his  cheek  and  sells  His  story  to 
the  papers. 

Gabriel  is  a model  and  a pop 
star  — 6ft  4 In,  “Pale,  ByronJc 
and  Well  Hung”;  Blanks  is  a 
model  and  pop  star,  too,  6ft  31n, 
“Golden,  Snowy,  Stacked”.  “We 
just  went  straight  for  each  other,” 
they  tell  the  journalists,  “the  mo- 
ment we  were  in  the  same  room 
together.”  These  are  clever  evo- 
cations of  a world  in  which 
“physical  beauty,  pop  fame, 
planetary  wealth”  are  the  things 
that  really  matter;  a tensing 
laugh  at  die  vacuity  of  the  ad  men 
and  the  dreams  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Many  of  Utf  s characters  arc 
mad,  although,  of  course,  they 
arc  the  last  to  know  it.  “He's 
harmless, " the  woman  In  the 
shop  says  about  one.  “I  feel 
sorry  for  them,”  the  lady  in  the 
launderette  says  behind  the 
back  of  another. 

Pain  nnd  death,  abortion  and 
miscarriage,  plastic  surgery  and 
sado-masochistic  sex,  n baby  in 
a washing  machine  — these 
tilings  keep  bubbling  to  the  sur- 
face, usually  when  you  least  ex- 
pect them. 

Evans  is  an  unemployed  actor 


FHGTO'jflAFH:  DAVPS-lLrTOt 

forced  to  earn  a living  as  a pink 
flufiy  bunny,  shaking  a tin  for  a 
children's  cancer  charity;  Ids 
daughter  thinks  it’s  funny  — 
until  she  gets  run  over.  IJtf  s 
“pieces"  (many  of  them  are 
closer  to  dreams  than  stories)  al- 
most always  work  in  this  way, 
they  are  about  the  allure  of  our 
commercial  culture,  and  the 
brutality  beneath  it. 

Just  occasionally,  Litt  can 
seem  a bit  too  close  to  the  cul- 
ture he  describes:  the  beady 
mixture  of  pop/high  art,  the  con- 
cern to  be  up  to  date,  the  preoc- 
cupation with  the  body  and, 
above  all,  with  Foucault  are  per- 
haps a little  too  trendy.  But  most 
of  the  time,  the  imaginativeness 
and  flair  of  this  supremely  confi- 
dent first  book  divert  attention 
from  its  slight  shortcomings.  Litt 
is  stylish,  lilt  Is  cool,  even  If  he 
is  not  (yet)  thut  profound. 
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Flights 
of  fancy 


Paul  Evans 


HE  ASSYRIAN  came 
am  m down  like  a wolf  on  l he 
m fold,  and  his  cohorts 
were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold." 
This  summer  the  Assyrian  does  not 
come  down  like  a wolf  but  a butter- 
fly and  what  gleams  lie  re  is  a field  of 
imrple  thistles  and  gulden  ragwort. 
And,  just  In  demolish  the  ninchu 
image  further,  the  butterfly  in  ques- 
tion Is  | he  Painted  Lidy.  This 
quaintly  sexual  yet  condescending 
name  conceals  an  animal  of  great 
b» -fluty  and  power.  Looking  as  frag- 
ile ns  a few  brightly  coloured 
pits! age  stamps  stuck  together  flut- 
li-riiig  in  the  breeze,  the  Painted 
Lillies  have  flown  thou sands  of 
miles  from  si  ml  hern  Europe  and 
North  Africa  to  arrive  in  Urifnin. 
The  warm  breath  of  the  Mediler- 
rain-ain  blows  them  out  and  the  coni 
purple  of  I lie  northern  thistles 
hi  rathe-,  them  in.  But  theirs  is  a 
one-way  ticket.  When  the  cold 
weat her  comes  they  will  die, 
Although  the  odyssey  of  the 
1'iiinicd  Lady  happens  every-  year, 
this  summer  their  numbers  have 
b*Tii  phenomenal.  Why  do  they 
travel  so  tar?  When  did  this  start? 
And  why  does  it  continue?  The  story 
o|  this  year's  migration  began  with 
I'Mvpiiiuiiil  weather  in  North  Africa. 

( »'J»d  i uii is  and  optimal  tein|x.*m- 
lures  produced  an  early  flush  of 
growth  and  the  Painted  Ladies  had  a 
wet  ill  1 1 of  food  plants  which  nour- 
ished a huge  population  of  caterpil- 
lars. Then  in  early  spring,  with  a 
perfect  wind  behind  them,  clouds  of 
adult  butterflies  spread  throughout 

I continental  Europe  and  into  Britain. 

| When  they  arrived  here  conditions 
were  also  very  good  and  the  mi- 
grants bred  pralifically.  Most  of  the 
Painted  Ladies  fluttering  delicately 
but  with  a steely  sense  of  purpose  in 
British  fields  and  gardens  are  those 
that  were  actually  born  here. 

This  year's  phenomenon  has  not 


been  confined  to  Painted  Ladies. 
'Hie  population  of  a species  in  tile 
same  genus,  the  Red  Admiral  (pre- 
viously known  as  the  Red  Ad- 
mirable), has  also  been  swollen  by 
migrants  and  the  Silver  Y moths, 
also  from  North  Africa,  have  arrived 
in  their  millions.  Although  this 
year’s  mass  migration  may  seem 
like-  a series  of  happy  coincidences, 
entomologists  see  a complex  biolog- 
ical strategy  at  work.  If  all  the  off. 
spring  remain  in  their  original 
home,  there  would  soon  be  not 
enough  food  to  go  round  and  the 
populations  would  crash.  By  migrat- 
ing, the  butterflies  and  moths  can 
extend  their  ranges,  seeking  new 
opportunities  further  afield. 

Red.  Admirals  rarely  survive  hi- 
bernation in  Britain,  but  more  have 
been  doing  so  recently.  Although  a 
few  butterflies  embark  on  the  re- 
verse migration,  it  seems  that  the 
Painted  Ladles  may  be  speculating 
on  conditions  favouring  their  per- 
manent establishment  here.  This 
I would  suggest  that  they  achieved 


ILLUSTRATION:  BAROV  LARKING 


this  during  warmer  climates  of  the 
past  and  that  their  migration  has 
been  an  annual  quest  to  reclaim  a 
lost  world  ever  since. 

The  Painted  Ladies  have  gorgeous 
copper,  brawn  and  white  wings. 
Their  name  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  entomologist  Petiver  in  1899 
who  referred  to  them  by  an  older 
Latin  name.  Papillio  belladonna  dicta. 
Although  “belladonna"  may  have 
been  used  to  mean  “beautiful 
woman"  it  was  also  die  name  of  a 
plant  (deadly  nightshade)  used  in  the 
manufacture-  of  cosmetics,  hence 
"Painted"  Ladies. 

These  butterflies  may  not  imme- 
diately resemble  the  marauding  As- 
syrian of  Byron's  poem,  but  it  i9 
certain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  af- 
fection the  British  have  for  butter- 
flies and  if  it  were  any  other  form  of 
insect  that  had  arrived  here  and 
bred  in  such  numbers,  there  would 
be  the  typical  sci-fi  hysteria  of  invad- 
ing alien  swarms.  As  it  is,  there  will 
always  be  a warm  place  in  the 
British  heart  for  the  Punted  Lady. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


ONLY  days  after  winning  his 
marathon  world  title  match 
with  Gata  Kamsky,  Anatoly  Karpov 
began  a strong  category-16  tourna- 
ment at  Biel.  Switzerland,  where  he 
added  yet  another  to  his  record  col- 
lection of  some  140  first  prizes.  You 
have  to  admire  the  energy  of  this 
45-year-old  whom  Soviet  youth 
trainers  once  thought  too  frail  for 
grandmaster  chess  and  whom  Nigel 
Short  recently  called  '‘near-senile". 

Needing  to  win  his  final  round, 
Karpov  produced  a subtle  masked 
attack  where  his  opponent,  busy 
fending  off  a Q-side  invasion,  sud- 
denly found  Ills  queen  trapped  on 
the  other  flank. 

Karpov-Romanishin 

1 d4  Nf6  2 c4  e6  3 NIB  b6  4 a3 
Kasparov's  one-time  favourite.  Bb7 
5 Nc3  g6  If  c5  6 (151  while  d5  6 
cxd5  keeps  a small  edge  for  White. 
6 Qd3!?  Interesting.  If  6 Qc3  c5. 
whereas  ti  Qd3  c5  allows  7 dS. 

Bg7  7 c4  d6  8 Be2  0-0  9 0-0 
Nbd7?  In  this  rare  transposition 
from  Queen's  to  King's  Indian, 
White's  loss  of  time  with  his  Q is 
soon  more  than  offset  by  Black's  eb- 
e5  and  Bb7-c8.  Here  9 ...  e5  10  (15 
a5  and  Na6-c5  should  be  tried,  since 
the  King's  Indian  mix  of  Nbd7  with 
c5  and  e5  is  passive. 

10  Qc2  c5  11  d5  e5  12  «3 
Nh5?  Ne8!  13  Nel  Ndf6  14  Ng2 
Bc8  15  b4  Qd7  16  bxc5  bxc5 
17  Rbl  Qh3?  Black's  idee  fixe  that 
he  can  mate  on  lt2  or  gli  is  a mirage. 

18  Nb5  Qd7  19  Bd2  a6  20 
Nc3  Qh3  21  Na4  Ng4  22  Bxg4 
Bxg4  23  13  NIB  24  Bg5  Not  24 
fxg4?  Nxg4. 

Bd7  25  Rb6  Rab8  26  Ribl 
Rxb6  Bxa4  gives  the  Q a retreat  but 
loses  the  a6  pawn. 

27  Nxb6  Rb8  28  Rb3!  White 
threatens  29  BxfB  Bxf6  30  Nxd7 
Rxb331  Nxf6+. 

Ne8  29  Nell  Rb7  30  Nd3 
Threatens  31  N£2.  Qh5  31  Nxd7 
Rxd7??  Losing  at  once.  Rxb3  is  bet- 
ter, when  32  Qxb3  Qxg5  33  Qb8  Qe7 
34  Qc8  h5  35  Nb8  favours  White. 

32  fa4  Qxf3  Despair.  If  f5  33  Nf2 
and  34  g4. 33  N£2  Resigns. 
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Kramnik-lvanchuk,  Novgorod 

1 N13  d5  2 d4  Nffi  3 c4  rfi 
4 Nc3  e6  5 Bg5  h6  6 Bh4  dxc4 
7 e4  b5  8 e5  g5  9 Nxg5  hxg5  in 
Bxg5  Nbd7  11  g3  Bb7  12  bS 
Qb6  13  exf6  c5  14  d5  0-0-0  IS 
0-0  b4  16  Na4  Qd6?  A dubbin 
novelty  in  a complex  line  wlilch  both 
players  know  well.  Qb5  is  usual 

17  Bf4!  White  closes  the  centre 
before  upening  up  Bi nek’s  CWde 
e5  18  Be3  Bh6  19  Qcl  Bxp3 
20  Qxe3  Ba6  21  a3  Kb8  22  b4 
Rdg8?  23  Nxc5!  Nxc5  24  axM  • 
Nb7  25  b3!  Resigns  An  elegant fl- 
imle.  if  cxb3  2ti  b5!  Bxb5  27  Qua?* 
and  28  Rfcl+  with  a winning  attack. 

So.  more  of  the  fine  form  that  ha« 
mode  Kramnik  u class  act?  In  fat 
lie  won  only  one  other  game  at  Nw- 
gonid  and  was  joint  last:  Topalov  t 
Ivanchuk  5k.  Short  5.  Gelfand. 
Kramnik  and  Polgar4!i. 

Holgar.  determined  to  become 
the  first  woman  player  to  maketbr : 
world's  top  1U.  advanced  her  case* 
the  Bank  of  Austria  tournament  in 
Vienna.  The  20-year-old  Hungarian 
finished  only  n half-point  behind  the 
winner,  Karpov. 


No  2436 


White  mates  in  three  move* 
against  any  defence  (by  J Breuer, 
1979).  Though  Black  has  few  pieces 
and  fewer  moves,  this  can  be  hard 
to  solve. 

No  2435:  1 Bh6  gxh6  2 Kcl  Rb5 
(else  3 Nbl)  3 Nxb5.  If  1 ...  NM  2 
Rc4+  Rxc4  3 Nb5. 


Quick  crossword  no.  329  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

■ A CBS*,  we  learned  at  our 

/i  mothers'  knees,  “are  made 
to  take  kings.”  But  In  bridge,  as 
in  life,  we  come  to  learn  that  not 
everything  our  mothers  told  us  is 
always  true.  Look  at  tills  deal 
from  the  under-20s  section  of  the 
recent  European  Junior  Bridge 
Championships  in  Cardiff,  and 
decide  how  you  would  plan  the 
play  as  South  in  an  ambitious 
contract  of  six  spades: 


Across 

1 Pile  (4) 

3 Wealthy  (8) 

9 Free  — to  make 
a speech  (7) 

10  Inflexible  (5) 

1 1 Observed  — 
how  music  is 
written  (5) 

12  Realty  (6) 

14  Bank 

Instruction  (8.5) 

17  Breathe  out  (6) 

19  Grasping  tool  (5) 

22  Fruit  ot 
the  oak  (5) 

23  Sickly  person  — 
of  no  legal 
standing  (7) 

24  Impertinent  (0) 

25  Responsibility  (4) 


\ SeribUBl  pleasure 
seeker  (8) 

2 Distribute  (5) 

4 BeauGesle's 
outfit  (7.6) 

5 Sensational  (5) 

6 Intellectual 
person  (7) 

7 Neat  (4) 


8 Dodged  (6} 

13  Christ  inn  wars 
of  faith  (8) 

15  Worried  (7) 

16  interval  of  eight 
notes  (6) 

18  Make  void  (5) 

20  Man -made 
fibre  (5) 

21  The  Three 
Wise  Men  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


LidQbnjHfeibbD 
Q 0 □ Q B □ 
GaDtuatamn  □□□□ 

QBDOUQQtOOQO 

a H G ID 
□EQflEHQ  QDCJ13 

a a a a a 0 
aaaa  iibi3Qhi3qd 
aa  □ □ a a 
□□aamaninm 


North 

♦ 64 

V A9532 

♦ A Q4 

*863 

South 

4 AKQJ32 

V K 

♦ 86 

* KQ  109 

West  leads  the  ten  of  spades. 
When  you  draw  trumps,  you  will 
find  that  West  began  with  three 
cards  in  (he  suit  and  East  with 
two. 

There  are  two  plausible  lines 
of  ploy.  One,  you  can  cash  the 
king  of  hearts  and  take  a dia- 
mond finesse  — if  this  loses,  you 


are  down  at  once,  but  if  it  wins, 
you  will  be  able  to  give  yourself 
the  best  chance  of  avoiding  two 
losing  clubs  by  discarding  a club 
on  the  ace  of  hearts  and  leading 
clubs  twice  towards  your  hand. 
The  chance  of  success  on  this 
line  is  about  30  per  cent 
Alternatively,  you  can  unblock 
tiie  king  of  hearts,  cross  to  the 
ace  of  diamonds,  discard  your 
diamond  loser  on  the  ace  of 
hearts,  and  play  a club  to  the  nine 
— this  will  succeed  if  East  has  the 
jack  and  not  more  than  two  other 
clubs.  You  can  Improve  Blightly 
on  this  line  by  cashing  a few  more 
trumps,  In  case  anyone  discards 
a club,  and  it  is  also  good  tech- 
nique to  lead  the  king  of  clubs 
from  your  hand  after  the  king  of 
hearts.  But,  in  essence,  you  are 
relying  on  a favourable  club 
position,  tike  chance  of  which -is 
about  34  per  cent 
So  which  is  it  to  be?  Well  done 
if  you  chose  the  second  line  of 
play.  As  you  can  see  from  the  full 
deal  (above  right),  you  would 
have  brought  home  your  slam. 

Alex  Hydes  of  Britain,  playing 
with  MarkTeltscher,  made  six 
spades  by  following  the  superior 
line  of  play.  At  the  other  table  the 


Weat 
*10  9 8 
TQ70 
♦ K973 
*A4  2 


North 

*64 

VA9532 
* AQ4 
*863 


East 
*76 
¥ J 10  8 4 

♦ J 10  62 

♦ J 7 6 


South 

* AKQJ 3 2 
VK 

♦ 86 

*KQ  10  0 

French  declarer  took  the  • 
diamond  finesse,  which 
succeeded.  He  discarded  the  ten 
of  clubB  on  the  ace  of  hearts  ond 
led  a club  to  the  king.  Graham 
Haze  11  In  the  Weat  seat  playtoil 
with  Abbey  Walker,  ducked  the 
ace  of  clubs,  seemingly  without 
thought  South  crossed  to  the 
ace  of  diamonds  and  led  a club  - 
to  the  queen.  This  time,  of  j 
course,  Hazell  took  his  ace,  and. 
the  contract  was  one  down. 

The  British  xinder-20swon 
bronze  medal  in  Cardiff,  a Ah®  ■ 
performance.  Germany  were  lb® 

runaway  winners  of  the  gold,  0 

and  Israel  took  silver.  - _ 
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Football  Premiership 

Jittery 
start  for 
United 

David  Lacey 

ALL  of  a sudden  Manchester 
United  are  a home  defeat 
waiting  to  happen.  It  is  20 
months  since  they  last  lost  at  Old 
Trafford  in  the  Premiership  but  in 
less  than  a week  Everton  and  now 
Blackburn  Rovers  have  led  the 
champions  on  their  own  ground  be- 
fore being  held  to  2-2  draws. 

On  Sunday  Blackburn  were  de- 
nied the  sweetest  of  victories  by  a 
bnby-faced  23-year-old  Norwegian, 
Oli;  Gunnar  Solskjner,  who  within 
nine  minutes  of  making  his  first 
longue  appearance  for  United 
brought  the  scores  level  for  the  sce- 
oml  and  last  time. 

tint  Tor  the  goalkeeping  of  Tim 
Rowers  Manchester  United  would 
have  won  the  game  in  the  closing 
minutes,  an  outcome  which  would 
have  done  scant  justice  to  the  way 
Rovers  had  controlled  the  better 
part  of  it. 

Blackburn  were  still  entitled  to 
take  more  satisfaction  from  the 
afternoon.  They  came  to  Old  Trnf- 
ford  pointless  nnd  goalless  after  de- 
feats by  Tottenham  and  Aston  Villa. 
The  departure  of  Alan  Shearer  to 
Newcastle  United,  rather  than  direc- 
tor of  football  Kenny  Dalglish  to  (he 
golf  course  following  his  midweek 
ili-pnrture  from  Ewoocl  Pnrk.  had 
fen  Rovers’  fans  in  a state  of  shock, 
and  Manchester  United's  summer- 
lung  overtures  to  the  England 

|^port^iaryT^!keK!eljr 


■F  runnel 


Hot  shot  . . . Alan  Shearer  scores  from  the  penalty  spot  to  put 
Newcastle  United  1-0  up  against  Sheffield  Wednesday.  But  goals 
from  Peter  Atherton  and  Guy  Whittingham  gave  Wednesday  a 
victory  that  silenced  the  St  James’  Park  faithful  photo  mike  scon 


striker  had  hardly  improved  rela- 
tionships between  the  clubs. 

But  on  Sunday,  playing  without 
an  orthodox  centre-forward  nnd 
dominating  the  midfield  for  an  hour, 
Blackburn  took  on  United  at  their 
own  counter-attacking  game  and 
preyed  on  the  generous  amount  of 
space  Alex  Ferguson's  defence  con- 
tinued to  allow  (lie  opposition. 

Considering  the  number  of  times 
Gallaeher  appeared  between  the 
United  centre-backs  May  nnd  Pallis- 
ter  in  the  first  4G  minutes,  Black- 
burn could  have  won  (he  match  by 
half-time.  Essentially,  however. 
Blackburn's  initial  superiority 
sprang  from  the  command  estab- 
lished in  midfield  by  Hohinen  — a 
member  of  the  Nottingham  Forest 
side  who  were  the  Inst  to  win  in  the 
league  at  Old  Trafford.  in  Decem- 
ber 1994  — and  Tim  Sherwood. 

Rovers  rather  allowed  Manches- 
ter United  back  into  the  match  after 
going  ahead  in  the  33rd  minute 
when  Gallaeher  met  Ripley's  centre 
from  the  left  with  a glancing  header 


Saints  marching  on 


BOBBY  Goulding.  captain  of  St  | 
Helens,  lifted  his  second 
Rugby  League  trophy  of  the 
season  when  his  side  secured  the 
inaugural  Super  League  title.  Lead- 
ing his  team  out  at  Knowsley  Road, 
the  skipper  inspired  Saints  to  a 66- 
14  victory  win  over  Warrington  to 
add  the  trophy  to  the  Silk  Cup  Chal- 
lenge Cup  won  at  Wembley  against 
Bradford  Bulls  in  May. 

However,  Goulding  believes  his 
team  are  not  Finished  yet:  “We  said 
when  we  won  one  trophy  we’d  win 
all  three.  We  want  the  Premiership." 

The  north-south  divide  in  Rugby 
Union,  which  has  left  the  former 
Five  Nations  countries  lagging  be- 
hind Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  and  has  led  many  ob- 
servers in  the  game  to  call  for  more 
competitive  contact  between  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  rugby 
world,  may  be  narrowed  thanks  to 
an  agreement  whereby  England  will 
play  Australia  twee  a season  for  die 
next  seven  years,  on  a home  and 
away  basis. 

lhe  agreement  comes  as  a wel- 
come boost  to  the  Twickenham  au- 
thorities after  the  row  with  the 
borne*  unions  over  a deal  with 
HSkyll  timt  led  to  England  being 
thrown  out  of  the  Five  Nations  for 
the  coming  season. 


THE  Issue  of  drug  abuse  domi- 
nated the  agenda  at  the  Test  & 
County  Cricket  Board  when  Ed  Gid- 


dins,  the  Sussex  and  England  A 
pace  bowler  was  suspended  from 
the  first-class  game  until  April  1998 
after  taking  cocaine.  Giddins  tested 
positive  for  the  drug  after  a random 
test  during  his  county’s  champi- 
onship match  against  Kent  in  May. 
and  a subsequent  second  examina- 
tion confirmed  the  result.  Giddins 
has  14  days  to  appeal. 


ONE  OF  Russia's  swimming  he- 
roes at  the  Atlanta  Olympics, 
double  gold  medallist  Alexander 
Popov,  has  been  stabbed  in  a Mos- 
cow street  The  24-year-old,  who  re- 
tained Ids  50m  and  100m  freestyle 
titles  at  this  summer's  Games,  under- 
went surgery  for  damage  to  his 
lungs  and  kidneys  and  was  said  to  be 
in  a serious  condition.  Police  sources 
said  Popov  had  been  involved  in  an 
argument  with  a roadside  water- 
melon seller  before  the  incident. 

THE  US  Open  at  Flushing 
Meadow  lost  its  first  seed  be- 
fore a bail  was  struck  in  anger  when 
Russia’s  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  the 
French  Open  champion  and  ranked 
four  in  the  world,  withdrew  from  the 
tournament  after  being  demoted  to 
seventh  seed.  The  official  line  was 
that  Kafelnikov  had  withdrew  due  to 
a rib  injury  but  tlte  Russian  said:  “1 
don't  want  to  be  part  of  a tourna- 
ment which  does  things  like  this. 
I’ve  been  having  treatment  'Rnd  my 


and  Warhurst  forced  the  ball  in, 
Schmelchcl  having  failed  to  hold  it 
on  (he  goalline.  Five  minutes  later 
Hendry,  attempting  to  nod  Schmc- 
ichel's  long  clearance  hack  to  Flow- 
ers, merely  set  up  Cruyff  to  loh  the 
scores  level. 

[five  minutes  after  half-lime  Bold- 
lien  gathered  a hall  from  Sherwood 
oil  the  right,  drew  clear  of  MrClair 
and  turned  inside  Irwin  before  beat- 
ing Sclnneichel  at  the  near  post  to 
restore  Blackburn's  lead. 

Solskjner.  skilful  nnd  quick,  was 
an  immediate  influence.  In  the  tiDlh 
minute  Cruyff  touched  uu  nnother 
huge  kick  from  Sclnneichel  and  the 
young  Norwegian  volleyed  in 
United's  second  goal  on  tlte  re- 
bound after  seeing  Rowers  block 
his  first  shot.  Rowers  then  denied 
Old  Trafford  n win  with  late  saves 
from  Pnllister  and  Beckham. 

"Thai  was  the  best  Blackburn 
have  played  against  us  in  recent 
years."  Ferguson  admitted.  But 
Rovers  would  have  preferred  three 
points  to  consoling  words. 


ribs  fed  better  but  my  head  is  com- 
pletely gone  because  of  what  they 
have  done.” 


I AN  WOOSNAM  could  literally 
I thank  the  heavens  for  his  victory 
at  the  Volvo  German  Open  at 
Stuttgart's  Nippenburg  club.  The 
38-year-old  Welshman,  who  was  six 
shots  clear  after  three  rounds, 
picked  up  die  winner's  cheque  after 
all  fourth  round  scores  were  can- 
celled following  thunderstorms  and 
torrential  rain  that  held  up  play 
three  times.  The  tournament  direc- 
tor decided  enough  was  enough  and 
ruled  that  the  event  be  deemed  a 54- 
hole  competition,  leaving  Woosnam 
at  the  top  of  the  Volvo  Rankings 
with  £480,618,  ahead  of  Scotland’s 
Colin  Montgomerie,  absent  from 
Stuttgart,  who  has  £429,419.  There 
was  double  delight  for  Woosnam, 
his  193  equalling  the  European 
three-round  record  score. 


Football  results 

FA  CARLINQ  PREMIERSHIP’  Aslan  Vila  2. 
Deft/ County  Q;  Chelsea  2.  Coventry  Cl;  Lfi&dt 

1.  Wimbledon  0;  Lsiraater  0,  Arsenal  2; 

Liverpool  0.  Sunderland  0;  Manch&aier  Utd  2. 
Blackburn  2;  Newcastle  i , Sheffield  Wed  2; 
Noitm  Forest  I , Middlesbrough  1;  Tottenham 
0.  Everton  0;  West  Ham  2.  Southampton  t. 
Leading  positions:  1 . Sheffield  Wed  (played 
3,  points  9};  2.  Chets  ea  (3-  7):  3.  Arterial  (3-6). 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  First  Division: 

Barnsley  3.  Huddersfield  1 : Bolton  3,  Norwich 
1 ; Charlton  1 , West  Brom  1 , Crystal  Palace  3. 
CM  ham  1 , Ipswich  5,  Reading  2:  Oxford 
United  S.  Southend  0;  Sheffield  United  4. 
Birmingham  City  4;  Stoke  2.  Manchester  City 
1;  Swindon  Town  1.  Port  Vale  1; 

Wohrertiamplon  1,  Bradford  0:  Loading  posi- 
tions: 1 . Bolton  (3-7).  2,  Bematey  (2-6);  3, 
Wolverhampton  (2  6). 

8aoond  DIvIstoni  Brentford  3,  Luton  2; 

Bristol  Ctty  0.  Blackpool  1 ; Bumfoy  2,  Walsall 
i ; Cheetarfieid  1,  Bury  2;  Peterborough  2, 

Crewe  2;  Preston  0.  Bristol  Rovers  0; 

Rothorham  1,  Shrewsbury  2;  Stockport  0, 

Ndtl3  County  0:  Watford  0.  MiBwall  2; 

Wntfham  4,  Plymouth  4;  Wycombe  1 . 
Gillingham  1 ; York  1 , Bournemouth  2 . 

Loading  positional  1 . Burnley  (2  8).  2. 
Plymouth  (2-4);  3.  Brentford  (2-4). 

Third  Division:  Bamot  l.  Wgnn  I;  Cur/ lilt  I. 
Brighton  0:  Cmlislo  0.  Hull  0;  Chester  I , 
CnmlHldijo  I ; Dnrlii.Tton  4.  Swansea  1;  Evnior 

2.  5<;ir  bor-mgli  2.  UerllupoH  2.  Futwun  t ; 
H-mfurd  I. Doncaster 0:  Lnn/fr,  l.LOilnnl  l. 
Nivih.impli  >n  .1,  Manafioil  0;  Rik  li'Hlu  n. 
r'-oWioctor  h;  Srurillurpo  1.  Tnri|'i.ivO. 
Loading  positional  l. HjrtH **4(2-11):  2, 
J>.ijillim|iu  (2-f'J;  a.  T xntri  (;i  4). 

BELL'S  8COTTI8H  LEAGUE:  Promt  or 
Division:  Aj h i >)< i i i-t,  H'.-.irMh.  iu»jmkin  0. 
Durden i'iiiij  0,  K>:>>i-'<iiii.i<.k  I . C iJih  i.  H.nth 
(WiMi.  Mwh'-tWl  3.  U.-wvy-r-'-.  t . Du<vVy> 

Uhl  0 Leading  post tlono:  I.  t)-'*»: 

L\  CM  It.  iJ  - 7).  J,  ALw  icon  t.Vty. 

First  Division:  Amnio  O.  F,i>!  f iln 0. 

Ov.lulxti  iV  1 . tit n In m C>.  Lhirvjuo  2.  U-<x  -ivy* 

M' iMrn i 1 F.ilL  in  I.  P.nlH.k  ft.  ‘il  Mrr.-n  l>.  3l 
J>)hn-.t<  .1  Loading  poolllono: 

i.  r;t  J.-rfirv.ti  j'o  (L'-.ti;  J,  r.iijii'too A), 
i.  * r<|ri.l  IJ-I) 

8ocond  Division!  Bi.rwn.kO,  Strul-  

ft. Brechin  l,  Ayr  1; Hamilton 2,  ClfkiO. 
•jij-en  ol  fiouth  2.  Dumbarton  1;  Snanrsc-r  I. 
Livingston  2 Loading  positions: 

1 . L1v1r-3-jT1_.il  12-G).  2.  StenliO'iSC-niii  > (2  - l|. 

* KuUilt.  llC  41 

Third  Division:  AUlm  1.  Arb'oath  1. 

Cv.vdai 'heath  1.  Montrose  0.  Foii.v  3. 
Invoines*:  r T 1.  fV„!S  Ccunty  I.  Cnr-cn  s P.nV 

2.  Loading  positions:  I.  Coyvdenboalh  12- 
6),  2.  Albion  (2-6):  3,  Arbroath  12-4) 


RETIRING  with  the  grace  that 
epitomised  the  golden  mo- 
ments of  a memorable  career  ap- 
pears to  be  the  furthest  tiling  from 
Linford  Christie’s  mind.  A crowd  of 
10.000  turned  up  at  Gateshead  to 
bid  a final  farewell  to  the  former 
Olympic  sprint  champion  only  for 
the  Briton  to  announce  that,  on  re- 
flection, he  had  decided  to  carry  on 
racing  next  year.  "I  told  Malcolm 
Arnold  today  I will  do  the  Europa 
Cup  because  it’s  in  Munich  and  as  a 
favour  to  my  doctor.  That  will  be  it.  1 
won’t  be  doing  anything  else." 

Distance  running  witnessed  two 
milestone  in  Brussels  when  Saleh 
Hissou  and  Svetlana  Masterkova 
broke  two  world  records.  In  the 
10,000  metres,  Hissou  took  five  sec- 
onds off  the  existing  mark  achieved 
by  the  Ethiopian  Haile  Gebr- 
selassie, while  Masterkova,  the 
Olympic  800m  and  1,500m  cham- 
pion crossed  the  line  in  the  1,000m 
race  In  2mln  28.98s ec,  .36  of  a sec- 
ond faster  than  the  record  Maria 
Mutola  set  last  year. 


“TWENTY  spectators  were  Injured 
I during  the  1,000  Lakes  Rally 
when  one  of  the  competing  cars  ran 
into  n crowd.  Entering  a fast  right- 
hand  bend,  the  Mitsubishi  of  Den- 
mark’s Richard  Knrslem  carried 
straight  on.  “He  tried  to  avoid  the 
crowd  but  was  out  of  control,"  said 
an  eyewitness. 


SPORT  31 

Cricket  Third  Test 

Pakistani  glee 
as  England 
crumble  again 

Mike  Solvey  at  The  Oval 

THERE  was  no  rearguard  action 
at  The  Oval  an  Monday.  No  thin 
red  line;  no  glory.  Instead,  as  Big 
Den.  on  the  skyline  beyond  the 
rooftops,  struck  five  o’clock,  Aarnir 
Sohail  carved  Robert  Croft  for  suc- 
cessive boundaries  to  give  Pakistan 
overwhelming  victory  in  the  final 
Test  of  tlte  summer  by  nine  wickets. 

A blaze  of  slrokeplay  had  brought 
a flamboyant  climax  to  what  had 
been  a day  of  carnage  nnd  ignominy 
for  England,  who  began  the  day  on 
74  fur  no  wicket  nurturing  hopes  if 
not  of  winning  — that  lind  disa| v 
pea  red  days  ago  — then  of  limiting 
the  damage. 

Instead,  after  Mike  Atherton  and 
Alec  Stewart  had  extended  I heir 
upening  stund  to  titi,  Kngkuid  Lust  all 
Kt  wickets  in  49  overs  fur  n further 
I Iti  runs,  only  Stewart  (54),  Nasser 
Hussain  (51)  and  Atherton  (13)  of- 
fering more  than  token  resistance. 

Six  of  the  wickets  went  in  3d  un- 
broken overs  to  the  magical  wrist- 
spin  of  Mu  si  liar  | All  mod  — eight  for 
lfjf>  in  the  match  — while  the  Pak- 
istan captain  VVasim  Akram  blasted 
mil  three  uf  the  last  four,  tin*  filial 
one  taking  him  to  30d  in  Tests.  He 
beta nte  the  second  Pakistani  after 
Imran  Khan,  arid  the  lllli  in  all.  to 
do  so. 

Such  irresistible  bowling  from 
ih<-  most  complete  attack  — tin* 
right  word  — on  the  planet  Vtt  Pak- 
istan UU  overs  in  which  to  score  tin- 
48  runs  required.  Tln-y  needed  just 
39  balls  as  one  consolation  wicket, 
that  of  Saced  Anwar,  hero  of  the 
first  innings,  fell  to  Alan  Mullally. 

There  was  true  justification  for 
the  Pakistani  celebrations  that  en- 
sued. England  have  played  39  three- 
match  series  at  home  and  never 
before  tost  two  matches,  ft  means 
they  have  now  won  only  one  of  the 
last  19  Tests  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  Pakistan’s  seven. 

They  were  beaten  by  a very  good 
side,  and  the  ceremonies  after  the 
game  were  predictable.  Mushtaq 
Ahmed  was  indisputably  declared 
both  man  of  tlte  match  and  Pak- 
istan’s Man  of  the  Series,  while 
Stewart,  whose  career  has  been  re- 
stored this  past  month,  was  Eng- 
land's Man  of  the  Series. 

England’s  ill-chosen  bowling  at- 
tack finally  flickered  into  life  in  mid- 
afternoon on  Saturday  by  removing 
Inzamam-ul-Haq  and  Saeed  Anwar 
in  consecutive  overs. 

But  by  then  it  was  too  late.  Pak- 
istan had  already  overtaken  Eng- 
land's modest  first  innings  total  of 
326  and  the  chances  of  Mike  Ather- 
ton's side  squaring  the  series  had 
been  scuppered. 

Pakistan  declared  on  Sunday,  hav- 
ing made  521  for  8,  the  highlights  of 
their  innings  being  Saeed  Anwar’s 
176  and  Salim  Malik's  100  not  out 
At  least  in  John  Crawley,  England 
had  something  to  shout  about  on 
the  batting  front,  the  Lancashire 
man  reaching  106  hi  the  first  in- 
nings — his  maiden  Test  century 
and  a performance  that  should  seal 
his  international  future  in  the 
medium  term. 


Woosnam 

triumph 


, German  Open 

PHOTO.  BiCHABO  KfLLE 


THE  United  Stales  topped  the  England  326 (Crawley  1 06.  Younts  4 95. 

final  medals  table  at  the  10th 

Pnralvmnies  in  Atlnnta  with  4'*  51 . M AJvnsd  0-70.  Akram  3-67).  Pakistan 
nu-aiympics  in  ^unma  wiin  4-  S2 , ,or  8 ^ tAnwar  170  mo1,k  lOOnot 

gtilds,  followed  by  Australia  with  4 1 , MuHaty  3-97)  and  48  tor  t. 

I Germany  with  40  and  Britain  on  39.  Pakistan  won  by  0 wlokats 


